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FOREWORD 



p^^l^^^^/^^l^l"*^ The publication Aid for Trade at a Glance: Showing Results highlights that the international 

community has responded effectively to the challenge of helping developing countries, and in 
particular the least developed ones, overcome structural and capacity limitations that undermine 
their ability to maximise the benefits of trade opportunities. It provides clear evidence that the 
Initiative has resulted in the prioritisation of trade in development strategies, has galvanised 
support to tackle the bottlenecks that undermine the ability of producers to connect to global 
markets, and has bettered the lives of many men and women in developing countries. 

Aid for trade is leveraging development assistance to help countries tap into the power of 
markets, connect to new centers of economic wealth and, in turn, become the new growth 
poles in the global economy. To unleash such an economic transformation, we must learn from 
the successes and failures on how to make globalisation more inclusive. We need to know more 
about the results of our efforts. 

The large number of case stories from partner countries, bilateral and multilateral donor 
agencies, providers of South-South co-operation and regional economic communities probe 
deeper into the policies, processes, and programmes on aid for trade. They help us better 
understand what is working, what are the key ingredients of success, and what governments 
and practitioners can learn from these experiences. The case stories provide rich details of 
how aid-for-trade programmes and projects have made a difference in building human and 
institutional capacities, supporting the private sector, meeting standards, remedying market 
failures, facilitating trade and improving infrastructure. 

We need to continue these efforts to strengthen mutual accountability about the aid spent on 
building trade capacities. To further enhance aid-for-trade outcomes and impacts we need to 
worktogethertodevelopcountry-led aid-for-trade results frameworks and platforms. Butwealso 
need to broaden our dialogue and include discussions about the right mix of complementary 
policies, good governance and policy coherence for development - all of which are crucial 
elements in maximising the contribution of trade in attaining national development objectives. 

This publication provides new perspectives on these issues and points towards new pathways 
for leveraging aid for trade to attain the Millennium Development Goals, including through 
South-South co-operation. It contributes towards putting our collective knowledge and best 
practices about using aid to achieve trade results at the service of countries at different stages 
of development. This knowledge sharing will continue through the local, regional and global 
aid-for-trade dialogues and will receive further impetus from the fourth High Level Forum on 
Aid Effectiveness, which will be held in Busan, Korea, next November. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The 2011 monitoring report Aid for Trade at a Glance: Showing Results analyses a vast amount of unique information from a wide range 
of sources about what works in aid for trade, what does not work and where improvements are needed. The bulk of this information 
has been gathered from 269' case stories and 146 self-assessments that were submitted by partner countries, bilateral and multilateral 
donor agencies, providers of South-South co-operation and regional economic communities. Together with the aid-for-trade data 
extracted from the OECD/CRS database, findings from trade-related evaluations, empirical studies and references to the broader trade 
and development literature, the report paints a positive and vibrant picture of aid for trade in action. 




Aid for trade 
remains a priority. 



...reaching 

USD 40 billion in 2009. 



...with disbursements 
keeping pace. 

The outlook is stable. 



Aid for trade remains a priority for most developing countries and donors. Stakeholders are 
connecting aid for trade to the broader development agenda, with strategies and objectives 
increasingly focusing on economic growth, poverty reduction and regional integration. Possible 
future revisions will be driven by evolving broader development plans and by evaluation results. 
Consequently, the importance of monitoring and evaluation will only increase. 

In 2009, aid-for-trade commitments reached approximately USD 40 billion, a 60% increase from 
the 2002-05 baseline period. Other official flows (OOF) doubled, reaching USD 51 billion in 2009, 
a likely reflection of the donor response to the global economic crisis. 

Disbursements have been increasing at a constant growth rate of between 11 -12% for each year since 
2006 - reaching USD 29 billion in 2009 - indicating that past commitments are being met. 

The outlookfor aid for trade is stable, but OECD countries are confronted with budgetary challenges 
and some donors are facing difficulties in responding to the higher demand for aid for trade from 
developing countries. However, there are positive signs that South-South co-operation is growing. 
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Africa is the largest 
regional recipient. 



Aid-for-trade flows to sub-Saharan Africa increased by 40% to reach USD 13 billion. Africa now 
receives the largest share of total aid for trade among the different regions. Commitments to the 
Americas increased by almost 60% and reached USD 3 billion. Aid-for-trade commitments to 
other regions declined by 18% in Asia, 34% in Europe and 28% in Oceania respectively, compared 
to 2008. 



Low income countries 
and regional 
programmes increased 
their share. 



Driving this shift in regional distribution is the increased focus of aid for trade on the low-income 
countries, who saw their share of commitments increase by 26% in 2009. The share of middle-income 
countries declined by 29%, although they received 90% of all OOF. Global and regional programmes 
continued to grow, receiving 18% (USD 7 billion) of total commitments in 2009. 



The delivery is guided 
by aid effectiveness 
principles... 



The delivery of aid for trade is increasingly guided by the principles of the Paris Declaration 
on Aid Effectiveness and there are positive signs that partner countries are better articulating, 
mainstreaming, and communicating their strategies. 



...with country 
ownership advancing 
the most and... 



Country ownership has advanced the furthest and there is also evidence of broader consultations 
among public organisations and increasingly also the private sector and civil society. Donors 
continue to work towards harmonising their procedures and aligning their support around partner 
countries' trade-related objectives, priorities and strategies. 



...further progress 
through development 
effectiveness. 



Putting the aid effectiveness principles into practice necessitates continued attention and efforts. 
Stakeholders note that the challenges in delivering aid for trade more effectively are not unique 
to this Initiative, but are part and parcel of the broader development effectiveness agenda. These 
challenges are accentuated by the broad coverage of activities covered under the Initiative. 



AID FOR TRADE BY REGION AND CATEGORY 

COMMITMENTS, 2002/05-2009, USD BILLION (2009 CONSTANT) 
20 




2002-05 2006 2007 2008 2009 2002-05 2006 2007 



avg. 



AMERICAS 



avg. 



AFRICA 



2009 2002-05 2006 2007 2008 2009 2002-05 2006 2007 2008 2009 2002-05 2006 2007 2008 2009 
avg. avg. _ avg. 



EUROPE 



ASIA 



OCEANIA 



Building Productive Capacity H Economic Infrastructure | Trade Policy and Regulations 



Source: OECD-DAC, A id activities database (CRS) 
Note: Building productive capacity include trade development activities which are identifiable in the CRS since 2007. 
Trade-related adjustment data are available since 2007 and may be invisible on the chart due to their small amounts. 



Trade-related Adjustment 

St at Link *B(s7S http:dx.doi.org/IO.l7S7/88S932446l5l 
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Stakeholders agree 
on the importance of 
trade for achieving 
development objectives. 

Complementary policies 
improve aid-for-trade 
results. 



Greater awareness, 
better delivery and more 
resources are the first 
observed results. 



The case stories show 
aid for trade in action.. 



.in many countries. 



...from many 
providers... 



...across many 
interventions... 



...providing important 
insights about sucesses 
and some problems. 



Partner countries consider that aid for trade should, first and foremost, deliver export expansion 
and diversification. Donors consider aid for trade a success when it boosts trade, long-term 
economic growth and reduces poverty. Providers of South-South co-operation consider aid for 
trade a success when it enhances awareness about the role of trade in development and improves 
the delivery of aid for trade. 

Stakeholders acknowledge that supportive macroeconomic and structural adjustment policies 
are crucial for achieving the longer-term objectives of the Initiative. In particular, fiscal policy, 
regulatory reform, and good governance are considered critical to the success of aid-for-trade 
programmes and projects. While there are positive signs of regular discussions on complementary 
policies, more dialogue is needed. 

While partner countries expect aid for trade to boost trade, they note that achievements to date 
relate more to raising awareness about the role of trade, improving aid delivery, and increasing 
resources. This difference between expected results and observed outcomes likely reflects a time 
lag between aid delivery and its impacts, although some of the results described in the case 
stories give confidence that this will improve over time. Moreover, there are well documented 
methodological and practical difficulties in assigning trade outcomes and impacts directly to 
aid-for-trade programmes. 

The aid-for-trade case stories probe deeper into the objectives, challenges, and processes of trade- 
related assistance to better understand the results - particularly, what is working, what are the key 
ingredients of success, and what governments and practitioners can learn from these experiences. 

In total, 269 case stories were received from more than 150 countries - ranging from the smallest 
states, such as Solomon Islands and Comoros, to the largest, such as China - covering all major 
developing regions and income categories. Bilateral donors and UN organisations were also large 
contributors, although some of the multilateral development banks were under-represented. The 
case stories also demonstrate the rising importance of South-South co-operation - and not just 
of middle-income countries helping low-income countries, but also of low-income countries 
helping each other. 

Collectively, the stories provided rich detail on the efforts by governments and the international 
community to promote trade. The sheer quantity of activities described in these stories suggests 
that aid-for-trade efforts are substantial across a wide spectrum of countries and are becoming 
more central to development strategies. The fact that nearly four out of ten case stories were 
submitted by developing countries underlines the salience of these programmes - and highlights 
the potential for knowledge sharing. 

The great majority of the programmes and projects in the case stories reported successes. Several 
critical factors were commonly cited: ownership at the highest political level supported through 
the active engagement of all stakeholders; adequate and reliable funding; leveraging partnerships 
(including with providers of South-South co-operation); and combining public and private invest- 
ment with technical assistance. Conversely, delays and changes caused by exogenous factors such 
as natural disasters, political crises and global recessions threaten successful outcomes. 
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Number of case stories highlighting a particular lesson 




Integrated development programmes 
Reliability of external funding 
Feedback loops with stakeholders 
Flexibility in project design 
| Leveraging partnership 
Sustained interest of donors 
| Global plus local knowledge 
Intra-governmental co-ordination 





ownership 
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Source: OECD/WTO case story database 



60 



Building human and 
institutional capacities 
delivers important 
benefits. 



Supporting the private 
sector has a positive 
impact, also on gender. 



Addressing market 
failures makes a big 
difference. 



Meeting international 
standards matters. 



The largest number of case stories [i.e. 66) described technical assistance programmes to build 
government capacities to mainstream trade into national development strategies, to improve 
policy formulation, to help with trade negotiations and to implement specific trade agreements, 
such as intellectual property regimes. These programmes, like other forms of technical assistance, 
cannot be easily evaluated in terms of trade results. Notwithstanding these qualifications, the case 
stories almost unequivocally highlight the important benefits of empowering trade negotiators 
and the general public with greater knowledge. 

Government efforts to develop the trade capacity of the private sector through trade finance, 
training programmes for small- and medium-sized enterprises or women entrepreneurs 
are highlighted in 52 case stories. These activities generated mostly positive results. For instance, in 
a case story about India it was reported that export intensity has a positive and significant impact 
on women employment, while imports do not results in any gender-bias displacement effect. 

The apparent success of pro-active industry-specific government policies described in 47 case 
stories is significant. These policies are intended to remedy market failures (such as lack of 
information about export markets), to increase exposure to competition by actively promoting 
entry, and/or addressing bottlenecks in supply chains to lower the costs of trading. This group 
of stories often included quantitative indicators of successful outcomes, such as increases in 
production, exports and incomes, or even evidence of improvements in gender equality and 
environmental sustainability. The projects generally appeared to be both pragmatic and fruitful, 
and often translated into benefits for low-income participants, including women. 

A large number of case stories [i.e. 30) described how meeting international standards [e.g. Sanitary 
and Phytosanitary, labour standards, and private standards) allowed the private sector to become 
part of global value chains and significantly increased export volumes. A number of case stories 
highlighted how comprehensive reform programmes strengthened the impact of trade on 
economic growth and poverty reduction. Very few case stories [i.e. 3) addressed programmes that 
helped firms and workers adjust to a new trading environment. 
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Facilitating trade 
reduces costs and 
increases revenues. 

Infrastructure connects 
local producers to 
regional and global 
markets. 

More analysis will 
deepen knowledge 
and... 



...better show 
aid-for-trade results. 



The 4th HLF 

on Aid Effectiveness 

will show... 



...how to better 
manage aid to achieve 
trade and development 
results. 



Knowledge sharing is 
the way forward. 



Reducing delays at the border and in transit can have a dramatic impact on reducing import and 
export costs, thereby improving competitiveness. The 48 case stories under the trade facilitation 
theme describe a wide variety of efforts to lower cross-border trading costs. The results reported 
included reduced transit and clearing time, and increased trade and tax revenues. 

The quality of infrastructure is one of the most pervasive binding constraints to export growth, 
productivity increases, and increases in national incomes. Although the sample size was smaller, 
the case stories mentioned, in particular, reduced travel time and improved power supply resulting 
from regional projects. Some of the added challenges of multi-country projects were also noted. 

The call for case stories was intended to be the beginning of a learning process, rather than an 
end, and they provide rich and unique information. Outcomes and impacts are reported, but 
outputs predominate. Many follow-up activities should now be undertaken to create a better 
understanding of their results and of their wider applicability. 

In a less favourable environment for continued growth of development assistance, taking steps to 
better measure results is essential for showing that progress is being made towards the short- and 
long-term goals of the Aid-for-Trade Initiative. Consequently, a sustained focus is required to show 
that aid-for-trade programmes and projects provide worthwhile contributions to sustainable 
economic growth and development. 

In a rapidly changing global environment, improving aid quality - in the broader context of 
development - to enhance development results and outcomes is not only one of the objectives of 
the Aid-for-Trade Initiative but also of the Fourth High Level Forum on Aid Effectiveness, which will 
be held from 29 November to 1 December 2011 in Busan, South Korea. 

This monitoring exercise clearly shows that there is m uch to gain from working together to develop 
aligned approaches to measure progress towards partner countries' trade and development 
targets based on trade-related indicators. This would also strengthen country ownership, the 
critical factor in ensuring that aid-for-trade programmes and projects enhance trade capacity and 
promote economic growth and development. 

In addition, active knowledge sharing should be encouraged through strengthened in-country 
dialogue among stakeholders. These discussion should not only focus on bridging 'demand' and 
'response', but increasingly on the broader question of how best to show that aid for trade has an 
impact on trade performance, economic growth and poverty reduction. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

NOTES 

1 After the deadline of 31 May 201 1 another 6 case stories were submitted bringing the total to 275. 
The additional 6 case stories are not included in this analysis. 
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INTRODUCTION 

PUTTING A SPOTLIGHT ON AID FOR TRADE 



INTRODUCTION 

Trade can be a powerful engine for economic growth, poverty reduction and sustainable development. 
Yet harnessing the power of trade can be difficult for some developing countries, particularly the least- 
developed ones. These countries often lack the capacity - in terms of information, policies, institutions, 
infrastructure and a vibrant private sector - to integrate and compete effectively in expanding regional 
and global markets. The Aid-for-Trade Initiative, launched in 2005 at the Hong Kong WTO Ministerial 
Conference, has established a comprehensive framework for tackling these trade-related bottlenecks. The 
Initiative aims to link aid and trade in a holistic strategy for reducing poverty in developing countries. 

To distribute the global benefits of trade reform and market integration more equitably across and within 
developing countries, trade priorities need to be mainstreamed in national development strategies - and 
these strategies need to be translated into operational programmes and projects, backed by additional, 
predictable, and sustainable concessional financing. Shining a spotlight on aid for trade - to assess what is 
happening, what is not happening, and where improvements are needed - can help to build confidence 
that trade-related needs are being met and that development assistance and other official flows are 
delivering the expected results. 

There are many different methods for assessing whether the Aid-for-Trade Initiative is delivering results 
in terms of building trade capacities and generating pro-poor economic growth. These range from ex 
ante cost-benefit analyses of projects and programmes and ex post evaluations, to sector-wide analyses, 
country-based case studies, literature surveys and regression analyses correlating aid to trade performance, 
economic growth and poverty reduction. These tools have different strengths and weaknesses and are 
used for different purposes. Although they all provide different perspectives they also complement each 
other and, taken together, provide a comprehensive snap shot of whether aid for trade is delivering the 
expected results. 

This publication is mainly based on information generated by the OECD/WTO monitoring framework 
which focuses on accountability mechanisms at two levels: 

1. at the local level, to foster genuine local ownership and to ensure that trade-related needs are 
integrated into national development strategies and adequately addressed by donors; and 

2. at the global level, to increase transparency about what is happening at the local level, what is 
not happening and where improvements are required. 

The value of the monitoring framework lies in creating incentives - through enhanced transparency, 
scrutiny and dialogue {I.e. by shining a spotlight on progress) - to strengthen synergies between trade and 
complementary policies in developing countries, as well as between aid for trade and overall development 
strategies of partner countries and donor agencies. These synergies are essential to effective aid delivery 
as embodied in the Paris Declaration on Aid Effectiveness. Local accountability will encourage country 
ownership and ensure that programmes and projects are managed with a clear focus on results. The Global 
Review will encourage all key actors to honour commitments, meet local needs, improve effectiveness, 
and reinforce mutual accountability. 
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THE AID-FOR-TRADE LOGICAL FRAMEWORK 
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The next section explains the aid-for-trade monitoring 
framework in more detail. This is followed by an overview of 
the WTO Members, Observers and international organisations 
that participated in the third monitoring exercise. Finally, the last 
section provides an assessment of the participating countries' 
and agencies' views on the usefulness of the global monitoring 
exercise. 



THE MONITORING FRAMEWORK 

The logical framework for assessing the Aid-for-Trade Initiative is 
based on four main elements identified by the WTO Task Force: 

1. demand (i.e. mainstreaming and prioritising trade in 
development strategies); 

2. response (i.e. aid-for-trade projects and 
programmes); 

3. outcomes (i.e. enhanced capacity to trade); and 

4. impacts (i.e. improved trade performance and 
reduced poverty). 

The monitoring exercise looks at both qualitative and 
quantitative information provided by partner countries and 
donor agencies. Qualitative information about "demand" 
was drawn from partner-country self-assessments sent to all 
WTO Members and Observers in the form of an OECD/WTO 
questionnaire. These assessments gathered details about aid-for- 
trade objectives, priorities, strategies, mainstreaming, dialogue, 
delivery and financing. The 2011 survey focused mainly on 



assessing the progress made since the last Global Review of Aid 
for Trade in 2009. It also invited partner countries to explain how 
they measure results in aid-for-trade programmes and projects, 
and what kind of policy environment is conducive to successful 
outcomes. Qualitative information about the aid-for-trade 
"response" was drawn from donors (bilateral and multilateral) 
and providers of South-South co-operation self-assessment 
based on an OECD/WTO questionnaire. Here too, the focus was 
on progress made since 2009, and on the metric for success. For 
the first time, regional economic communities also provided 
their assessment of aid for trade. 

One innovation in the 2011 monitoring exercise is the inclusion 
of case stories. In calling upon partner countries and donors to 
provide case stories, the OECD and the WTO wanted to probe 
deeper into aid-for-trade objectives, challenges, and processes, 
as well as to broaden existing knowledge about the outcomes 
and impacts of aid-for-trade programmes and projects. Case 
stories offer a range of stakeholders the opportunity to share 
experiences about what is working (or not) at the national and 
regional level, why it is working (or not) and what improvements 
are needed. The case stories also show aid for trade "in action", 
providing a narrative on its successes as well as its failures. The 
case stories increase the visibility of challenges and problems, 
offering a potentially useful tool for encouraging dialogue 
about lessons learned among ministries, the private sector and 
civil society, partners and donors. Moreover bringing local and 
regional experiences to the global level will enrich the dialogue 
on how to improve the effectiveness of aid for trade. 
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These self-assessments and case stories, however, were not 
without biases. Although Members were encouraged to 
provide a "whole-of-government" assessment, their answers 
were most often developed and coordinated by the trade 
ministry in developing countries and by the trade section in aid 
agencies - thus creating a sample bias. There was also always 
the risk that respondents would exaggerate the progress they 
made- to cast their own efforts in the best possible light- thus 
creating a response bias. Finally, there was a risk of recall bias -i.e. 
respondents might not have fully remembered the state of play 
in 2009, and some might not even have been in the relevant 
job. To balance these inherent biases in self-assessments, the 
monitoring framework also includes quantitative information. 

The quantitative data provides detailed information about the 
"response" (i.e. the amount of aid-for-trade flows). This data is 
taken from the OECD Creditor Reporting System (CRS) database 
broken down into categories of aid for trade that most closely 
match the definitions developed by the WTO Task Force - 
i.e. (i) technical assistance for trade policy and regulations; 
(ii) trade-related infrastructure; (iii) productive capacity building 
(including trade development); and (iv) trade-related adjustment; 
and, (v) other trade-related needs: if identified as development 
priorities in partner countries national development strategies 
(see above figure). 

The CRS - a database covering around 90% of all ODA - was 
identified by the Task Force as the best available data source for 
tracking global aid-for-trade flows. The CRS aid-activity database, 
established in 1967, collects information on official development 



assistance (ODA) and other official flows (OOF) to developing 
countries. It is the internationally recognised source of data on 
aid activities (allowing for geographical and sectoral breakdowns) 
and is widely used by governments, organisations and researchers 
to review ODA trends over time and between agencies. 

Quantitative data on the outcome and impact of the Aid-for- 
Trade Initiative are also included in fact sheets for partner coun- 
tries that participated in the 2011 monitoring survey. These fact 
sheets provide a number of stylised facts and indicators that 
aim to shed light on the four main elements underlying the 
Aid-for-Trade Initiative (i.e. "demand", "response", "outcomes" 
and "impacts"). The fact sheets do not establish any correla- 
tion between these four elements, but place them in a country 
context and allow for at-a-glance cross-country comparisons. 
In addition, the fact-sheets provide a factual basis for in-country 
national stakeholder dialogues - involving governments, 
donors, civil society and the private sector - about the demand 
for and supply of aid for trade, and the results in terms of trade 
capacity building and trade performance. Thus they serve as a 
transparency and accountability tool. 

Monitoring the delivery and evaluating the impact of aid 
for trade improves the incentives for strengthening inter- 
ministerial co-operation in both donor and partner countries - 
by encouraging aid agencies to demonstrate to trade ministries 
the results on the ground, and by encouraging trade ministries 
to argue the case for trade capacity building in aid agencies. At 
a global level, monitoring will help donors and partner countries 
to focus their efforts on those areas where the potential impact 
of aid for trade is greatest. 
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SELF-ASSESSMENTS 




communities (6%) 

WHO PARTICIPATED IN 

THE 2011 MONITORING EXERCISE? 

In 2011, 84 partner countries (including 31 least-developed 
countries) submitted an aid-for-trade self-assessment. This 
number is almost identical to the number of developing 
countries that participated in the 2008 monitoring exercise. 
In total, these countries received USD 21.8 billion in aid-for- 
trade commitments in 2009. This covers 65% of total country- 
allocated aid for trade (i.e. excluding regional and global 
aid-for-trade programmes). In 2011, 43 bilateral and multilateral 
donors participated in the monitoring exercise. Again this was 
similar to the number that participated in 2008. Taken together, 
these agencies provided practically all aid for trade. Twice as 
many providers of South-South co-operation participated, ten 
countries in total including China, India and Brazil. 

As noted above, this year's monitoring exercise included some 
269 case stories related to aid-for-trade policies, programmes 
and processes. 1 The enthusiastic response, three times higher 
than originally anticipated, is a clear reflection of Members' 
active involvement in the Aid-for-Trade Initiative, and their 
generally positive response to the global monitoring exercise. 



CASE STORIES 




communities (9%) 

WHAT DO STAKEHOLDERS THINK 
ABOUT GLOBAL MONITORING? 

Developing a credible monitoring mechanism is a work in 
progress. It is important that monitoring does not become a 
passive activity, but remains an active review process - one that 
promotes change by providing feedback to donor and partner 
countries alike, and that creates an environment for dialogue, 
knowledge-sharing, the dissemination of best practices and the 
exchange of information on unfunded trade-related priorities 
and available donor funding. 

In general, donor agencies consider the global-level monitoring 
of aid for trade either very useful {i.e. 13 respondents) or useful 
(i.e. 25 respondents), with multilateral agencies slightly more 
positive than bilateral donors. However, one donor is not 
sure about the usefulness of the exercise, while another two, 
Denmark and Portugal, express reservations. Denmark feels that 
the objective remains unclear, while Portugal highlights the 
challenge of collecting quantifiable data. This latter point was 
echoed by many donors when they discussed how to improve 
global monitoring. Providers of South-South co-operation 
also generally view the global monitoring exercise positively. 
Only one provider was neutral and another not sure. Partner 
countries are equally positive about the global-level monitoring 
of aid for trade. 

Partners and donors differ over what they see as the major 
challenge for improving global monitoring. Partner countries 
highlight the need to distinguish better between aid-for-trade 
flows and broader ODA flows (see chapter 2). They feel that the 
concept and definition of aid for trade requires greater clarity. 
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The lack of clarity results in ambiguous local monitoring, and 
complicates consultation and coordination among different 
stakeholders. Although some donors also highlight the need to 
clarify the definition of aid for trade, they note that the cross- 
cutting character of trade complicates efforts to demonstrate 
clearly aid for trade's impact on trade performance. This problem 
also seems to lie behind the negative assessment of the global 
monitoring framework by Denmark and Portugal. 

The conclusions explore ways to address the inherent tension 
between the country-based approach - i.e. considering 
programmes as aid for trade if these activities have been identified 
as trade-related priorities in national development strategies - and 
the need to establish a fixed baseline to monitor whether aid 
for trade is additional, predictable, sustainable and effective. 2 
The suggestion is to continue strengthening the local 
accountability component of the Initiative through greater 
partner-country involvement in monitoring and evaluation, 
and in the results agenda more generally. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE REPORT 

The structure of this report differs from the Aid for Trade at a 
Glance 2009 publication. That publication closely followed 
the aid-for-trade logical framework, with different chapters 
reporting on the views of developing counties and the views 
of donors and providers of South-South co-operation. This 
report is structured more thematically to analyse better how 
developing countries and donor agencies view the essential 
components of the Aid-for-Trade Initiative, and where the 
perspectives converge and diverge. Thus, the remainder of this 
report is structured as follows: 

Chapter 1 analyses the aid-for-trade strategies, objectives 
and priorities of partner countries, as well as donor agencies 
and providers of South-South co-operation, and whether they 
have evolved since the 2009 monitoring exercise. What was the 
direction of change - if any? And what were the main drivers of 
change? This chapter look towards the near future (2012 - 2013) 
to find out if any further changes are being planned. 



Chapter 2 provides an aggregate analysis of the aid-for-trade 
flows based on reporting to the CRS aid activities database. 
It assesses how much aid for trade was committed and disbursed 
(in grants and loans), by which donors, to which regions, income 
groups and countries, and in which aid-for-trade categories. 
Finally, the chapter discusses whether developing countries 
recognise the aid-for-trade flows for their country and what can 
be done to improve transparency at the local level. 

Chapter 3 focuses on the delivery of aid for trade. Is aid for trade 
implemented according to the principles of the Paris Declaration 
for Aid Effectiveness? Do partner countries and donor agencies 
feel that progress has been made since 2009? And what further 
improvements can be made to the Initiative to increase value 
for money? 

Chapter 4 looks at what developing countries and donor 
agencies identify as success in aid for trade. How important are 
cross-cutting issues, such as green growth or gender? In addi- 
tion, it discusses the views of developing countries about the 
importance of complementary policies, such as fiscal or mone- 
tary policies, for the success of aid-for-trade programmes and 
projects. Do they matter and are they being discussed? It also 
examines what has been achieved so far. 

Chapter 5 reports on what the aid-for-trade case stories tell us 
about successes and failures, with a particular focus on building 
productive capacities, facilitating trade, improving infrastructure, 
technical assistance and policy support and regional programmes. 

The conclusions look at the way forward in showing aid-for- 
trade results. It addresses the particular problems of evaluating 
aid-for-trade programmes. What do recent aid-for-trade evalua- 
tions tell us? And how can we do better? The chapter concludes 
that the results agenda can only be delivered effectively at the 
country level. 

The remainder contains the aid-for-trade country fact sheets 

and all the aid-for-trade data used in the analysis. Finally, all the 
information used in the report is available on the OECD/WTO 
Aid for Trade website www.aid4trade.org ■ 
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NOTES 

1 Another 6 case studies were submitted after the 31 May 2011 deadline. 

2 WTO Task Force WT/AFT/1 (2006). 
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RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRES AND SUBMISSION OF CASE STORIES 



PARTNER-COUNTRIES 



REGION 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


SUBMISSION OF CASE STORY 


AFRICA 

Q = 35 
CS = 36 


Angola; Benin; Botswana; Burkina Faso; 
Burundi (+2008); Cameroon; Cape Verde; 
Central African Republic; Chad; Comoros; 
Congo, Dem. Rep.; C6te d'lvoire; Ethiopia 
(+2008); Gabon; Gambia; Ghana; Guinea 
(+2008); Kenya; Lesotho; Madagascar; Malawi; 
Mali; Mauritius; Morocco; Mozambique 
(+2008); Niger; Nigeria; Rep. of Congo; 
Senegal; Sierra Leone; Swaziland; Togo; 
Uganda; Zambia; Zimbabwe 


Angola; Benin(2); Botswana; Burkina Faso(2); 
Burundi; Cameroon; Cape Verde; Central 
African Republic; Chad; Comoros; Congo, 
Dem. Rep.; Ethiopia; Gabon; Gambia; Ghana; 
Guinea; Kenya; Lesotho; Madagascar(2); 
Malawi(3); Mauritius; Niger; Nigeria; Rep. 
of Congo; Senegal; Sierra Leone; Sudan; 
Tanzania'; Zambia© 2 ; Zimbabwe 


ARAB AND MIDDLE EAST 


Jordan; Lebanon (+2008); Yemen 




Q = 3 

cs = o 






ASIA AND PACIFIC 
Q = 13 
CS = 15 


Bangladesh; Fiji; I ndia; Indonesia; Lao 
PDR; Maldives 3 ; Mongolia; Nepal; Pakistan; 
Solomon Islands; Sri Lanka; Tonga; Tuvalu 4 


Bangladesh(3); Fiji(3); Indonesia©; Lao, PDR; 
Maldives; Nepal 5 ; Pakistan; Solomon Islands; 
Tonga 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 
AND CENTRAL ASIA 


Afghanistan; Azerbaijan; Croatia; Kyrgyz 
Republic; Serbia (+2008) 


Azerbaijan; Croatia; Kazakhstan 


Q = 5 
CS = 3 






LATIN AMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 
Q = 28 
CS = 28 


Antigua and Barbuda; Bahamas; Barbados; 
Belize; Chile; Colombia; Costa Rica; Dominica; 
Dominican Republic; Ecuador; El Salvador; 
Grenada; Guatemala; Guyana; Haiti; Honduras; 
Jamaica; Mexico; Nicaragua; Panama; 
Paraguay; Peru; St. Kitts and Nevis; St. Lucia; 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines; Suriname; 
Trinidad and Tobago; Uruguay 


Antigua and Barbuda; Belize; Chile; 
Colombia(2); Costa Rica(2); Dominica; 
Dominican Republic; Ecuador(2); El Salvador; 
Grenada; Guatemala 6 ; Guyana; Haiti; 
Honduras; Jamaica(3); Mexico; Montserrat 7 ; 
Peru(3); St. Vincent and the Grenadines; 
Suriname; Trinidad and Tobago 


LDCs 
Q = 31 
CS = 34 


Afghanistan; Angola; Bangladesh; Benin; 
Burkina Faso; Burundi (+2008); Central African 
Republic; Chad; Comoros; Congo, Dem. Rep.; 
Ethiopia (+2008); Gambia; Guinea (+2008); 
Haiti; Lao, PDR; Lesotho; Madagascar; Malawi; 
Maldives; Mali; Mozambique (+2008); Nepal; 
Niger; Senegal; Sierra Leone; Solomon Islands; 
Togo; Tuvalu; Uganda; Yemen; Zambia 


Angola; Bangladesh©; Benin(2); Burkina 
Faso(2); Burundi; Central African Republic; 
Chad; Comoros; Congo, Dem. Rep.; Ethiopia; 
Gambia; Guinea; Haiti; Lao, PDR; Lesotho; 
Madagascar(2); Malawi(3); Maldives; Nepal; 
Niger; Senegal; Sierra Leone; Solomon Islands; 
Sudan; Tanzania 8 ; Zambia© 



/. Submitted after the deadline. 

2. Joint submissions with Finland. 

3. Maldives graduated from LDC status on 1 January2011. 

4. Neither WTO Member nor Observer. 

5. Submitted after the deadline. 

6. Joint submission with Canada. 

7. Neither WTO Member nor Observer. 

8. Submitted after the deadline. 
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DONORS 





REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


SUBMISSION OF CASE STORY 


COUNTRY ECONOMY 
Q = 29 
CS = 57 


Australia; Austria; Belgium; Canada; Czech 
Republic; Denmark; EU; Finland; France; 
Germany; Hungary; Ireland; Israel; Italy; 
Japan; Korea; Lithuania; Luxembourg; 
Netherlands; New Zealand; Norway; Portugal; 
Singapore; Spain; Sweden; Switzerland; 
Chinese Taipei; UK; US 


Australia(3); Belgium(2); Canada 1 ; Czech 
Republic; Denmark(2); EU(4); Germany(4) 2 ; 
Japan(2); Korea; Netherlands; New Zealand(2); 
Norway(4); Singapore(3); Spain(4); Sweden(2); 
Switzerland©; Chinese Taipei(2); UK/DFID(10); 
US(4) 


IGOS 
Q = 14 
CS = 51 


AfDB; EBRD; FAO; IADB; IMF; IsDB; ITC; 
UNCTAD; UNDP; UNECA; UNECE; UNIDO; 
World Bank; WTO 


AfDB; ADB(6) 3 ; EBRD(2); IADB(5); lsDB/ITFC(2); 
ITC(6); UNECA(2); UNCTAD(5); UNIDO(6); 
WCO(4); World Bank(8); WTO/STDF(3); 
WTO/TPR 


/. Joint submission with ITC. 

2. Includes joint submission with Tanzania and with the Kyrgyz Republic. 

3. Includes one case story submitted after the deadline. 




SOUTH-SOUTH PARTNERS 








REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


SUBMISSION OF CASE STORY 


Q = 10 
CS = 7 


Argentina; Brazil; Chile; China; Colombia; 
Ecuador; India; Indonesia; Mexico; Oman 


Argentina(3); Brazil; Chile; China; Mexico 


REGIONAL ORGANISATIONS 




REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


SUBMISSION OF CASE STORY 


Q = 9 
CS = 25 


CARICOM; CEN-SAD; ECOWAS; ESCWA; 
OECS; SAARC (e-mail format); SADC; TTCA-NC; 
WAEMU 


CARICOM(4); CEN-SAD; ECOWAS(3); ESCWA(7); 
OAS(4); OECS(2); SADC; TTCA-NC; WAEMU(2) 


OTHER (ACADEMIA, NGOS, PRIVATE SECTOR, OTHER ORGANISATIONS) 



SUBMISSION OF CASE STORY 



CEDA; Commonwealth Secretariat^); COPE; CSEND; CTA; CUTS; ECDPM; Gender focused(13); German Development Institute; IDLO; 
IICA(3); International Solidarity Foundation 1 ; ICTSD(3); ITAM; ODI(3); Mongolian National Chamberof Commerce and Industry; PwC; SACAU; 
SIFT; The Global Mechanism(2); UNEP; University of Chile; University Mohammed V Souissi; UPU; WIPO(3) 

/. Joint submission with the Cooperative Union ofTierra Nueva. 
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CHAPTER 1 

OBJECTIVES, PRIORITIES AND STRATEGIES: 
WHAT HAS CHANGED? 

This chapter answers four questions. What has changed in aid-for-trade objectives, priorities, 
strategies and policies since the last round of monitoring? What drove these changes? How has 
demand evolved? And what is the outlook for aid for trade? 

All stakeholders are connecting aid for trade to the broader development agenda - and aid-for-trade 
objectives and strategies are focusing more on economic growth, poverty reduction and regional 
integration. Partner priorities are more focused on competitiveness, economic infrastructure and 
export diversification. 

There are positive trends in partner-country strategy mainstreaming, articulation and communication. 
Yet some donors face budget challenges and have difficulty in responding to perceived higher 
demand for aid for trade and regional assistance. 

Changes in aid-for-trade objectives, priorities and strategies were generally driven by changes in 
broader trade and development plans and national factors. Aid for trade remains a priority for many 
partners and donors. Future revisions of plans will be caused by changing focus, evaluation results 
and evolving trade and development strategies. The importance of results, and of monitoring and 
evaluation, will only increase. 

INTRODUCTION 

Aid for trade is very much affected by global economic movements -from trade flows, to economic 
performance, to commodity prices - as well as by the budget situation and fiscal space in developed 
countries. It also involves a wide range of actors - developing countries, emerging economies and 
the OECD countries, supported by multilateral institutions and regional organisations. Aid for trade 
therefore provides a useful lens through which to view how the world has changed since 2008. 
When the last Aid for Trade at a Glance was published in 2009, it noted that the Aid-for-Trade Initiative's 
generally positive progress risked being undermined by negative global developments. The financial 
crisis and the economic recession that followed threatened to reverse the strong growth in aid-for- 
trade flows. Substantial declines in trade jeopardised the work done in advocating trade as a 
development tool, while the transmission of the shock risked undermining open markets. Although 
the world economy has started to heal by this latest Aid forTrade at a Glance, the crisis leaves a legacy 
which will continue to shape the aid-for-trade agenda in the years to come. This chapter examines 
how objectives, priorities, strategies and polices have evolved - for partner countries, donors and 
providers of South-South co-operation. The chapter finds that on the basis of their self-assessments, 
objectives have not changed much, priorities more so, and approaches most of all- with both donor 
and South-South approaches to trade-related co-operation having changed in about half of those 
countries that took part in this round of the monitoring exercise. 
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Figure 1.1 What has changed since 2008? 
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Partner countries increasingly prioritise competitiveness and 
export diversification as a way of strengthening their resilience 
to shocks and of decreasing risk (see figure 1.1). For donors, the 
results agenda - i.e. monitoring and evaluation - has become 
more important in the wake of the crisis. Overall these changes 
are driven mostly by shifts in national circumstances, such as 
changes of government, development policy priorities and trade 
policy shifts. As might be expected, objectives have changed 
the least. Almost half of partner respondents report changing 
their priorities. Half of the donors have changed their strategies, 
and 44% of South-South co-operation providers have changed 
their trade-related co-operation policies. The rest of the chapter 
proceeds as follows: the second section examines the changes 
which have occurred in objectives, priorities, strategies and 
policies of partner countries, donors and providers of South- 
South co-operation. The next section looks at the main drivers 
of these changes. This is followed by a look at how demand for 
aid for trade and regional trade-related assistance has evolved. 
This is then followed by a section providing details on how 
aid-for-trade policies and strategies might change over the next 
two years, as well as on the outlook for aid for trade. The final 
section offers some conclusions which will be built upon in the 
subsequent analysis. 



WHAT HAS CHANGED? 

This section examines the responses to the OECD/WTO aid-for- 
trade questionnaire - which attempted to assess changes since 
2008 and provide an update to the previous questionnaire. 

The WTO Task Force on Aid for Trade recommended the 
following objectives for the initiative: 

■ Enable developing countries, particularly least-developed 
countries (LDCs), to use trade more effectively to promote 
growth, development and poverty reduction and to 
achieve their development objectives, including the 
Millennium Development Goals (MDGs); 

■ Help developing countries, particularly LDCs, to build 
supply-side capacity and trade-related infrastructure 
in order to facilitate their access to markets and 

to export more; 

■ Help facilitate, implement and adjust to trade reform 
and liberalisation; 

■ Assist regional integration; 

■ Assist countries' smooth integration into the world 
trading system; and 

■ Assist in the implementation of trade agreements 
(WTO, 2006). 

Many developing countries' trade potential may not be realised 
because they face binding constraints that prevent them from 
turning market opportunities into trade, and trade into growth. 
OECD (2011) shows that the four most common aid-for-trade 
objectives - increasing trade, diversifying exports, maximising 
linkages with the domestic economy, and increasing adjust- 
ment capacity - have the potential to boost growth and reduce 
poverty in developing countries. 

Figure 1 .2 Did aid-for-trade objectives change? 
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Partner country objectives have not changed much. 



.but priorities did change. 



It is to be expected that countries' objectives are relatively stable 
and not prone to change. Indeed, objectives in most partner 
countries did not change, with less than 30% of LDCs, fewer 
than 40% of OLICs and LMICs, and only about 15% of UMICs 
changing their objectives. 

Figure 1.3 looks at the changes made by partner countries. 
Most involve strengthening core issues. For instance, Uganda's 
key objectives are competitiveness, poverty reduction, and 
regional integration (because of its involvement in the East 
Africa Community common market). Although Botswana 
highlighted the same three objectives in both surveys, they 
grew in importance between 2008 and 2011 due to "the turn 
of economic events in 2009/2010". The Maldives continues to 
focus on attracting FDI and engaging the private sectorth rough 
public-private partnerships, but more emphasis is being placed 
on competitiveness and diversification. Haiti retains its previous 
objectives, but green growth and gender equality have been 
added. Tonga's objectives reflect the country's small size, 
remoteness, and vulnerability to external shocks. The Solomon 
Islands does not have any articulated strategies, objectives or 
priorities specific to aid for trade, making it difficult to assess 
the extent to which the country's aid-for-trade objectives and 
priorities have changed since 2008. However, it does have 
broader development plans and objectives which, as is the 
case for many partner countries, seems to be driving changes in 
aid-for-trade objectives. Generally the picture that emerges is of 
country-specific factors leading to changes in objectives. 

Figure 1 .3 Changes in partner country objectives 
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Partner-country priorities changed more signicantly than 
their objectives since 2008 - with 40% of LDCs changing their 
priorities, 55% of OLICs and LMICs, and 45% of UMICs. 

Figure 1 .4 Changes in priorities by income group 
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Partner countries identify similar aid-for-trade priorities to 
those identified in the last survey: competitiveness, economic 
infrastructure, export diversification, and trade policy analysis, 
negotiation and implementation. However, among those 
countries whose priorities changed, 30% made competitiveness 
their first priority. Competitiveness is the top priority across all 
regions and income groups {i.e. competitiveness is now the top 
priority for 5 LDCs, 3 OLICs, 3 LMICs and 3 UMICs) but particularly 
for West Africa, Central America and the Caribbean. For LDCs, 
economic infrastructure is their second priority, followed 
by export diversification. For OLICs, trade policy analysis, 
negotiation and implementation, and trade facilitation are their 
second and third priorities respectively. LMICs also emphasise 
the importance of trade policy as well as on value chains. UMICs 
prioritise export diversification and economic infrastructure. 

...with increased focus on competitiveness and 
export diversification. 

Overall 24 countries prioritise competitiveness, 19 export 
diversification, and 18 economic infrastructure. As noted in 
the section on the economic crisis, these changes may reflect 
efforts to use aid for trade to build resilience and diversify risk, as 
well as to strengthen an economy's attractiveness to investors. 
For example, Gambia prioritises export diversification in order 
to move away from traditional exports and to harness new 
opportunities in other sectors, such as cashews, poultry, and 
agro-processing. 
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Figure 1.5 New partner priorities 
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For some countries, specific needs have arisen, and these have 
altered their priorities. Although Mongolia's aid-for-trade priori- 
ties remain largely unchanged, policy analysis and negotiations 
have taken on a new importance given the country's acceler- 
ated programme of RTA negotiations. Indonesia's top aid-for- 
trade priority is now trade policy analysis, negotiations and 
implementation, reflecting the need to integrate new envi- 
ronmental laws passed in 2009. Also some countries appear 
to have changed priorities in the belief that these priorities 
will receive funding. Kenya, for example, prioritises infrastruc- 
ture because "OECD countries want to give aid [to] infrastruc- 
ture". Fiji's suspension from the Pacific Islands Forum Secretariat 
(PIFS) and the Commonwealth impacted its trade relations in 
the region, and forced it to explore new markets, particularly 
in Asia, through its Look North Policy initiative. The Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and International Co-operation is currently 
formulating Fiji's first ever Trade Policy Framework to guide Fiji's 
trade and economic policies and to help achieve national objec- 
tives, including its Millennium Development Goals (MDG). The 
Framework will identify Fiji's trade and economic interests, both 
for goods and services, in international markets, as well as the 
objectives and strategies it must pursue as part of its overall 
sustainable economic development programme. 

In Nigeria, new development priorities have meant that 
government policies increasingly focus on growth quality 
(in terms of enhanced industrial productivity), value chains, 
employment intensity, wealth creation and poverty reduction. 
Trade Facilitation is seen as key to increasing trade and has 



moved to the government's Vision 20:2020 strategic planning 
process. Senegal notes that the global food crisis influenced 
its decision to prioritise local competiveness and food self- 
sufficiency. Ghana has changed its priorities since the discovery 
and exploitation of oil and natural gas, while Suriname aims to be 
less dependent on the mineral sector because of its vulnerablity 
to commodity-price shocks, its main priority is to produce final 
products from domestic endowments. 

These changes have been largely mainstreamed 
in national strategies. 

In 2008, almost all partner countries (79 of 83) reported 
having national development strategies. More than half (43) 
fully mainstream trade, based on identified priorities and 
action plans. Another 32 partly mainstream trade {i.e., trade 
is mentioned in their national strategies, but these trade 
strategies lack operational objectives and action plans). Among 
the countries that changed objectives or priorities over the 
last two years, almost 60% mainstreamed these changes in 
their development strategies. Only just over 40% updated their 
operational strategies, but over 60% included these changes in 
their discussions with donors. 

Figure 1.6 Have changes in priorities been mainstreamed, included in 
strategies and discussed with donors? 
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Several countries gave details of their efforts to mainstream the 
changes into their broader development strategies. Gambia 
reports that its previous Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper 
(PRSP) did not mainstream trade priorities adequately. However, 
this deficiency is being rectified in the broader discussion of 
its new development programme. In Sierra Leone, changes 
have been incorporated into the President's National Agenda 
for Change. In Pakistan, the Strategic Trade Policy Framework 
and the Working Paper of the 10th Five Year Plan have been 
amended. Ghana has incorporated its new priorities into its 
medium-term Shared Growth and Development Agenda. The 
Angolan government has adopted its revised trade priorities in 
its Poverty Reduction Strategy. 
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Some countries do not have specific aid-for-trade strategies 
so far, while others intend to mainstream changes when their 
development plans are revised. Swaziland plans to conduct an 
aid-for-trade needs assessment in the nearfuture, which will feed 
into an aid-for-trade strategy, which will, in turn, be incorporated 
into the country's development strategy. Suriname notes 
that its aid-for-trade strategy is already being implemented, 
but that new priorities will be formally incorporated in its 
forthcoming multi-annual development plan. Trinidad and 
Tobago's overall national development strategy, as well as the 
necessary operational strategies, will be developed over the 
short- to medium-term. Botswana notes that most aid-for-trade 
changes {e.g. its push for economic diversification) are recent 
and, although adopted by the government, have not yet been 
included in the National Development Plan. 

In some cases, operational strategies need to be updated 
to reflect changes. However, almost all of the countries that 
have not yet updated their strategies are planning a revision. 
Moreover, of the 20% that have not discussed changes with 
donors, all are planning to do so. These findings seem to point 
to some improvements in mainstreaming trade and in including 
changes in objectives and priorities in national development 
plans, operational strategies and discussions with donors. 

Many donors changed their strategies... 

Roughly half of the donors report changing their strategies. For 
example, the United Kingdom, France and the World Bank revised 
their strategies, while the EU, Japan and Germany did not. 

Figure 1 .7 Past and future changes to donor aid-for-trade strategies 
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Multilateral and bilateral donors agree on the three most 
important issues in aid for trade - namely economic growth, 
poverty reduction and regional integration. Multilateral donors 
attach more importance to better monitoring and evaluating 
results, and less importance to adopting a more regional focus - 
which makes sense given that many regional institutions have a 
specific geographical focus already which is unlikely to change 
(e.g. the African Development Bank's focus on Africa). 



Figure 1.8 Importance of changes for bilateral donors 
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Figure 1.9 Importance of changes for multilateral donors 
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The Australian government remains convinced that economic 
growth is the most powerful long-term solution to poverty, 
and that trade is a key driver of economic growth. Its priorities 
for 2008-10 remain: (/) support for economic infrastructure 
(particularly transport related); (//) increased agricultural 
productivity and rural market development; (//'/) trade reform; 
(/V) fisheries management; and (v) removal of barriers to private 
sector growth. Australia is making a greater effort to promote 
regional integration in its aid-for-trade activities, especially in 
East Asia and the Pacific, its two main regions of focus for aid 
for trade. Finland's Aid for Trade Action Plan has not changed 
since its launch in 2008. However, several new issues have 
emerged that were not identified in the Action Plan, including 
the expansion of co-operation to Eastern Europe, Central Asia, 
the South Caucasus and the Western Balkans. In Sub-Saharan 
African LDCs, Korea'said fortrade is targeted toward building the 
foundation for production and strengthening trade capacity. 

...partly driven by the need to show results. 

In 2010 the United Kingdom enhanced its approach to aid 
for trade with a stronger focus on achieving results - both 
through programme planning and improved monitoring and 
evaluation techniques. The February 2011 Trade White Paper 
sets out how the United Kingdom has refined its approach 
to aid for trade, seeking over the next few years to prioritise 
progress on trade facilitation, capacity building (including a 
special focus on building capacity for negotiations), and country 
competitiveness (including through stronger engagement with 
the private sector). The United Kingdom has strengthened its 
support for regional integration, mainly in Africa, but also in the 
Caribbean and increasingly in Asia. Other cross-cutting efforts 
include initiatives that promote benefits for women traders and 
workers in export industries; that build know-how and support 
to ensure that aid for trade supports poverty reduction; and that 
support broader research to inform trade development and 
export policies, and to improve aid-for-trade techniques. Italy 
has not set out an aid-for-trade strategy, so it cannot measure 
any change since 2008. This may also be the case with Portugal 
and Hungary, neither of which answered the question. 



The new global trade environment, and the World Bank 
Group's experience in delivering aid-for-trade assistance, led 
the Bank to focus its aid-for-trade priorities on increasing 
trade competitiveness and diversification; improving transport 
and logistics to facilitate trade; expanding market access and 
integration; and ensuring access to trade finance. The IADB 
increased its emphasis on regional integration objectives. 
Thematic priorities include trade facilitation, trade and logistics, 
standards, and trade policy. Greater emphasis is being placed on 
monitoring and evaluating results. 

Little change in South-South co-operation policies 
but more actors. 

The trade-related co-operation policies of countries engaging in 
South-South co-operation changed in 4 of the 10 respondents 
to the South-South questionnaire. Policies changed in Ecuador, 
Mexico, Oman and Indonesia. However, there were no reported 
changes for the major providers of South-South co-operation, 
including China, Chile, Brazil, Colombia and India. Of these, all 
but Colombia responded to the 2008 questionnaire on South- 
South co-operation. South-South co-operation policies appear 
to have changed because of shifting development priorities 
and new approaches, procedures and instruments. These new 
policies are more focused on results, the regional dimension 
and green growth. 

Oman is providing more infrastructure facilities, such as 
ports and airports, and helping countries to streamline trade 
procedures by setting up information-technology portals. The 
focus on climate change and green growth represent the most 
important planned change to Brazil's strategy. A major part of its 
support will be in biofuels and agriculture, particularly in Africa. 
India is also planning to revise its activities to focus on results 
and, in particular, on the regional dimension of aid for trade. 
It also intends to "intensify aid-for-trade assistance". 

WHAT WERE THE DRIVERS OF CHANGE? 

Regarding the factors prompting changes in priorites, most 
reflected domestic considerations. Where there were changes in 
government, the impact was noticeable. Even more significant, 
across all stakeholders, were broader changes in development 
priorities and strategies (see Figure 1.10). Regarding partner 
countries, changes in development and trade policies were 
identified as the most important drivers of changes. Donors also 
altered their strategies based on partner countries' changing 
priorities. South-South partners that changed their policies did 
so mostly because of changes in their development priorities. 
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Figure 1.10 What were the drivers of change? 
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Partner countries are responding to new development 
priorities and trade policies... 

Just over a third of the partner countries that changed their 
priorities identify new development strategies as the most 
important driver of change. Burkina Faso has launched an 
Accelerated Growth and Development strategy which prioritises 
external trade promotion and private-sector development. 
Tonga is in the process of formulating a National Export Strategy, 
National Private Sector Development Strategies and Labour 
Export Strategies. Guatemala is updating its foreign trade 
policy and striving to make its export sector more competitive. 
Regional Trade Agreements and Economic Partnership 

Figure 1.11 Drivers of change according to partner countries 
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Figure 1.12 Drivers of change according to donors 
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Agreements have also led some countries to shift their priorities. 
Swaziland's priorities changed due to its recent focus on trade 
in services within COMESA and the EPAs. Kenya's aid-for-trade 
objectives changed in order to align them with objectives set 
out in the new Kenyan constitution. 

The next most important factor was changes in national trade 
policies and the development of new trade strategies. Nepal 
recently launched a Trade Integration Strategy which aims to 
strengthen trade negotiating capacity (especially bilateral), 
technical capacity to deal with Non-tariff Barriers (NTB), export 
capacity, and the government's capacity to manage the 
technical assistance and aid for trade needed to implement 
the strategy. The development of Diagnostic Trade Integration 
studies (DTIS) and action matrices led Comoros to change 
its priorities. The third most important driver of changes in 
priorities - identified by 15% of respondents- was regional trade. 
Multilateral trade was much less important probably reflecting 
the lack of progress in the Doha Round. The economic crisis 
was the most important driver of change for 14% of partner- 
country respondents, less than the corresponding figure for 
donors. A change of government prompted priority changes 
in El Salvador, Gabon, Ghana, Guatemala, Tonga and Suriname. 
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...and donors are responding to these changes in 
partner priorities. 

Regarding the drivers of change identified by donors, shifting 
partner-country priorities and changing development co- 
operation priorities are the most important factors, as noted 
above. The economic crisis also played a role. Change of national 
government only affected a few donor's priorities, but where 
this happened it was important. New research and approaches 
were also considered important factors, but only one donor felt 
these were the most important. Triangular co-operation still has 
limited influence on aid-for-trade strategies. The next section 
looks at the economic crisis and emerging issues in the aid-for- 
trade discussion, especially the environment and gender. 

The economic crisis has affected different actors 
in contrasting ways... 

The figure below shows the sharply contrasting ways in which 
the financial crisis was perceived by countries, whether donors 
or partners. For over 30% of partner countries it was one of the 
most important factors that led to priority changes; for 40% it 
was either less important or not important. Similarly, over 20% 
donors saw it as the most important factor behind strategy 
changes; over 25% felt it was less important. For South-South 
partners, it was important in only half of those that changed 
their policies. As the previous section has pointed out, changes 
in objectives and strategies tend to be mostly driven by national 
characteristics. Yet the crisis does seem to have sharpened 
partner countries' focus on competitiveness, export diversifica- 
tion and strengthening resilience to economic shocks. For many 
donors, the crisis seems to have further sharpened their focus 
on demonstrating results. 

Figure 1.13 How important was the economic crisis? 
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...and while the crisis was not explicitly identified 
as a key causal factor... 

While many partner countries' aid-for-trade objectives and prior- 
ities have not changed, the economic crisis served, as Grenada 
explains, to highlight the importance of existing objectives 
and to underline the urgency of addressing existing priorities. 
The crisis weakened consumer spending power, thus reducing 
revenues from exports and economic activities. Sierra Leone 
reports that post-crisis it has become harder to source funds 
for addressing priorities and objectives. According to Canada, in 
the wake of the crisis, and the growing importance of trade and 
investment to economic recovery, aid for trade is figuring even 
more prominently as means of supporting economic growth. 
Countries are investing more in building economic infrastruc- 
ture, productive capacity, and export-led development - 
changes that will increase the demand for aid for trade. Germany 
also notes increasing demand for aid for trade in the wake of the 
crisis, especially for trade financing and for improving private- 
sector competitiveness and productivity. New Zealand notes 
that the crisis has exacerbated existing economic and fiscal 
challenges facing Pacific island countries, prompting renewed 
efforts to strengthen economies and reduce vulnerabilities. 
These seem to provide a strong rationale for the prioritisation 
of competitiveness and export diversification in partner-country 
plans. So while the crisis was not explicitly identified as a key 
causal factor, it does seem to have implicitly shaped the agenda. 

...it does seem to have implicitly shaped the agenda. 

Many donors predict that future budget cuts in development 
assistance are likely, but they indicate that aid for trade will 
remain a priority. For the United Kingdom, the economic crisis 
and wider contextual issues, such as meeting aid targets, have 
sharpened the focus on ensuring that aid for trade is as effective 
and efficient as possible - both through programme planning 
and improved monitoring and evaluation. Many other donors 
also place greater emphasis on monitoring and evaluating 
results. Because of the economic crisis and budgetary cuts, the 
Netherlands is reconsidering its spending plans. The outcome 
is not clear, but it notes that "aid for trade remains a priority, to 
the extent that it will not be hit hard by expenditure cuts". In 
spite of budget pressures, the Australian government remains 
committed to increasing ODA to 0.5% of Gross National Income 
(GNI) by 2015-16, and to supporting developing countries to 
achieve the MDGs. As with many donors, Australia believes that 
its aid-for-trade efforts will help to make this possible, particu- 
larly for MDG 1 (poverty eradication) and MDG 8 (rules based 
predictable non-discriminatory trading and financial system). 
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Environmental issues are increasingly influencing the 
aid-for-trade agenda... 

During the Second Global Review of Aid for Trade, OECD 
Secretary-General Gurrta argued that aid for trade should join 
up with the broader development agenda to contribute to a 
cleaner environment and more sustainable growth. "Aid fortrade 
can play a big role in supporting those development goals we all 
share. . . it can also help developing countries build capacities that 
in turn can contribute to a healthier environment and to fighting 
poverty." However, it is likely that many partner countries will 
not prioritise green growth due to the immediate employment, 
growth and poverty reduction challenges they face. In line with 
the principle of ownership, partner countries must drive this 
agenda and set their own priorities. In addition there is a risk 
that the economic crisis may have stalled support for climate 
change adaptation and funding for green-growth initiatives. 
While funding for climate change adaptation and mitigation is 
likely to grow in the years to come, ODA and aid for trade can 
already play a role in building capacities and resilience. 

Developing countries can shift to lower-carbon paths while 
promoting development and reducing poverty, but this 
depends on financial and technical assistance available 
domestically and especially from high-income countries (Stern, 
2009). Aid for trade and green-growth financing share many 
of the same objectives and, if used in "a complementary and 
reinforcing manner, they may help build the economic resilience 
and supply-side capacity LDCs need to adapt and mitigate climate 
change and link to the world economy on better terms" (Ancharaz 
and Sultan, 2010). Indeed, there is scope for aid for trade and 
new sources of climate change finance to work together to 
help meet some of the expected costs of climate change 
(Keane etal, 2009). 

As Collier etal. (2008) note, green growth struggles with similar 
challenges to aid for trade - for example, how to engage the 
private sector and how to address regional challenges in a 
coordinated manner. They suggest that adaptation to climate 
change in Africa is primarily a private-sector response involving 
relocation of people, changes in the sectoral structure of 
production, and changes in crop patterns (Collier, Conway 
and Venebles, 2008). They also suggest that adaptation in 
Africa will be impeded by Africa's fragmentation into a large 
number of countries, by poor business environments and 
poor regional integration. Aid for trade aims to improve the 
business environment and make economies more resilient and 
responsive to future needs (OECD, 2010). 



...with many donors mainstreaming environmental 
issues in their programming... 

New Zealand is seeking to mainstream climate-change issues 
throughout its aid programme. It is working to ensure that infra- 
structure projects - including trade-related infrastructure - are 
"climate-proofed". This is particularly important as many of its 
Pacific partners, the key regional focus of its work, are highly 
vulnerable to the environmental impacts of climate change. In 
supporting sustainable economic development, New Zealand 
is increasingly focusing on specific sectors, such as agriculture, 
fisheries and tourism, that are key to its partners future growth 
prospects, as well as on infrastructure and energy. It is important 
to view aid fortrade through a climate lens because there is a risk 
of maladaptation, where policies and decisions increase vulner- 
ability to climate change or overlook opportunities for adapta- 
tion (OECD, 2009). Chinese Taipei is focusing on climate change 
and environmentally sustainable development, as well as on 
growth and poverty reduction. Among lADB's cross-sectoral 
priorities are environment/climate change and green growth. 
These issues will be mainstreamed into the lADB's Aid for Trade 
Strategy and Agenda. Singapore aims to provide more tech- 
nical assistance programmes in climate change. Germany plans 
to elaborate on the relationship between aid for trade and 
green growth. 

Green growth also holds potential for innovative financing and 
for developing public-private partnerships (PPP). Korea provides 
an example with its "Project for the Creation of a Green Village 
and Provision of Water Utilising Renewable Energy in Kazakhstan 
(2 years/USD 150 million)" - the aim of which is to provide clean 
water and a wind and solar power producing system for the 
region. A Korean energy company promotes and conducts 
the project, in partnership with the Korean International 
Co-operation Agency, and is sharing its technical knowledge 
to increase the project's impact. The Austrian Development 
Co-operation Agency (ADC) has recently signed Memoranda of 
Understanding (MoU) with SADC and ECOWAS, which include 
co-operation on building trade-related infrastructure and 
renewable energy. In this context, ADC has joined the "Energy 
and Environment Partnership with Southern and Eastern Africa 
(EEP)".The EEP is open to both the public and private sector, and 
is implemented via calls for proposals. It promotes institutional 
support and knowledge management, renewable energy 
projects and business development assistance, and national 
or regional pilot projects. Finland is also expanding energy and 
environment partnerships, though not exclusively for aid fortrade. 
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... partner countries are also interested in this issue. 

Donors, more than partner countries, seem to be prioritising 
green growth. Yet some partner countries have expressed 
an interest in this agenda, and see aid for trade's potential to 
build capacities to develop alternative energy, strengthen 
agriculture and expand tourism. Trinidad and Tobago considers 
sustainable development to be an important issue, as does 
Paraguay. However, Maldives worries that there is a risk that 
climate change and green growth will become donor priorities 
not widely shared by partner countries. It notes that green 
growth cannot be a donor-driven agenda. Nevertheless, in the 
Maldives' experience, donors are willing to support areas such 
climate change and good governance, often more prominently 
than trade. 

United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) provides an 
example of green growth and trade promotion advancing 
in tandem through its support for the East African Organic 
Products Standard - adopted in 2007 by the East African 
Community as the single, official standard for organic agricul- 
ture production in the region. The standard is a key output of 
the joint UNEP and the United Nations Conference for Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) "Capacity Building Task Force on Trade, 
Environment and Development" (UNEP-UNCTAD CBTF) initia- 
tive. The standard was the result of a multi-stakeholder process 
involving intensive consultations and participation by govern- 
ments, the private sector, NGOs and international institutions. 
Although evaluations have not been completed, the standard 
appears to have been critical to promoting organic agriculture 
production in the East African region, and has influenced the 
development of other regional standards. 

Beyond economic considerations, organic agriculture brings 
with it numerous other benefits for sustainable development. 
Environmental benefits from increased organic agricultural 
cultivation include lower energy consumption (20-56% lower 
per unit produced), reduced greenhouse gas emissions (on 
average 64% lower per hectare), higher levels of biodiversity, 
and increased soil fertility, leading to the possibility of equivalent 
or higher yields compared to conventional farming. Increased 
soil fertility can also help combat desertification by preventing 
erosion and land degradation. Besides environmental benefits, 
organic agriculture can increase food security resulting from 
higher productivity and higher yields. Measured impacts are 
particularly noticeable in subsistence agricultural systems with 
yield increases of up to 180%. Increased agricultural employment 
also reduces rural-urban migration. 



Gender equality is being considered in aid for trade... 

One of the guiding principles of aid for trade, as set out in the 
Recommendations of the WTO Task Force on Aid for Trade was 
that it should be "rendered in a coherent manner taking full 
account, inter alia, of the gender perspective and of the overall 
goal of sustainable development" (WTO, 2006). The impact of 
trade expansion on the distribution of income and employment 
differs between women and men. Women are more vulnerable 
to chronic poverty because of gender differences in the distri- 
bution of income and lack of access to productive assets, such 
as land and credit. Furthermore, within households, men may 
limit women's employment or control the income they earn. 
Inequalities between women and men in accessing oppor- 
tunities, or "resources, rights and voice", are thus closely linked 
to women's empowerment, as well as to children's well-being 
(Morrison era/, 2007). 

While it is clear that trade has very different impacts on women 
and men due to gender relations, in practice the trade impacts 
are felt by all individuals as fluctuations in prices (and hence the 
availability of goods) and changes in output (what is produced, 
how, and under what conditions). Employment opportunities 
for women have increased in non-traditional agriculture (e.g. cut 
flower production) and in clothing and textile industries, as well 
as in electronics-oriented Export Processing Zones and services 
sectors. Many of these jobs are concentrated in export-oriented 
industries where electronic components are assembled, textiles 
processed, or garments and shoes produced (Nair et al., 2004). 
Paid employment can increase women's autonomy and their 
economic and social status. It can also shift power relations 
between women and men, including at household level, and 
improve women's well-being, negotiating power and overall 
status (OECD, 2011). 

...and many donors have trade-related programmes 
with gender equality objectives. 

Many donors have specific trade-related programmes which 
also have gender equality objectives. Several of the United 
Kingdom's initiatives support women-owned businesses and 
women workers. In support of the Strategy for Sustainable 
Economic Growth, the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) allocated CAD40 million over five years to 
enhance developing countries' participation in the global 
economy. About one quarter of this investment will be devoted 
to making substantive improvements to the lives of women 
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traders, entrepreneurs, and small-scale farmers. UNDP has 
undertaken specific efforts in Africa to support capacities of 
women entrepreneurs including those engaged in cross-border 
trade. A number of case stories were also prepared, mostly by 
international agencies, to demonstrate their commitment to 
gender equality in their aid-for-trade programmes. 

HOW HAS THE DEMAND 

FOR AID FOR TRADE EVOLVED? 

There is increased demand for aid for trade... 

Donors and South-South providers note an increase in demand 
for aid for trade and regional trade-related programmes. In 
fact, 60% of donors indicate that demand has increased or 
significantly increased. Of the seven donors that experienced 
significant increases, five were multilateral donors (IADB, ADB, 
UNECA, UNCTAD and ITC) and two were bilateral (Australia 
and Finland). Just over half of bilateral donors report increased 
demand, while over 85% of multilateral donors report increased 
demand, with over 30% reporting a significant increase. Most 
South-South partners point to increasing demand with Brazil 
and China indicating a significant increase in demand. 

Figure 1.14 Had demand for aid for trade increased? 
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Donors generally find increases in demand from regions and 
countries where they have partnerships. IADB points to increases 
from the Caribbean, as do others. The Islamic Development Bank 
reports increases from Central Asian Countries. UNECA points 
to Africa. Other dedicated agencies report increases in demand 
for policy areas in which they specialise, e.g. FAO experienced 
increasing demand for building productive capacity in 
agriculture, fisheries and forestry. Finland says that demand has 
increased from all of their long-term partner countries. 



...and needs are more clearly articulated. 

The United Kingdom finds that the overall demand for aid for 
trade appears to have increased, and that needs are more clearly 
articulated. Sweden has experienced an increase in demand 
from several countries and regions, particularly in Africa and in 
relation to the EU-Africa Partnership Agreement negotiations. 
The requests are for all categories of aid for trade but most 
notably for trade capacity building, trade facilitation and areas 
related to quality infrastructure, namely SPS/TBT and other 
standards. Germany and France also note increased demand for 
aid for trade, especially in the context of EPAs that are currently 
being negotiated between ACP states and the EU, though 
the intensity varies across ACP countries. Benin and Kenya 
increasingly request support in the area of agriculture. Aid-for- 
trade demand also increased in the context of the EIF process, in 
particular in supporting the process. For the Czech Republic an 
increase in demand from Mongolia, and for Chinese Taipei from 
El Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua. 

A number of countries are also accessing assistance through 
multilateral programmes that the United Kingdom and 
others support. These include the EIF, the World Bank's Trade 
Facilitation Facility and the World Bank-run Multi Donor Trust 
Fund - which provides targeted policy and technical support 
in response to country and regional demands. The World Bank 
itself has noted increased demand mainly from countries in Sub- 
Saharan Africa, but also from some middle-income countries 
in the Middle East and North Africa, and in East and South 
Asia, for lending, technical assistance and capacity building. 
The EU gives details of countries where demand has increased, 
significantly increased or stayed the same. Among those where 
demand has significantly increased are Benin, Cameroon, 
Colombia, Nigeria, Seychelles, Ukraine, West Bank-Gaza, Yemen 
and Zimbabwe. UNCTAD indicates that most LDCs have 
increased demand. UNIDO perceives that the demand for 
aid-for-trade projects has increased noticeably across all regions 
of the developing world, in particular from LDCs. Enterprise 
upgrading and productive-capacity development, as well as 
quality infrastructure development for SPS/TBT compliance, are 
the two main areas of growth for UNIDO. 

Significantly, no donor reports a decline in demand. However, 
many bilateral DAC donors report little or no change in demand 
(Netherlands, Norway, Austria, Switzerland, Portugal, Ireland, 
Italy and Spain). There are a number of non-DAC donors that 
also signal no change: Hungary, Lithuania and Israel. Neither 
Japan nor Italy were able to answer the question and are 
unsure about demand. Singapore points to little or no change, 
but notes that "the demand for aid-for-trade programmes has 
remained consistently high". 
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Demand for South-South co-operation is also rising... 

Both China and Brazil point to increases in demand for trade- 
related co-operation. Brazil notes increasing demand for support 
to agriculture and biofuels. India reports increasing demand from 
African countries and LDCs for technical assistance and capacity 
building. Indonesia also reports increasing demand from LDCs to 
support capacity building in economic development. Colombia 
reports an increase in demand for trade-related South-South 
co-operation from Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Dominican Republic 
and countries in Mesoamerica. Mexico also reports increasing 
demand from this region. Ecuador indicates that there has 
been little or no change. India has selected four LDCs (Zambia, 
Lesotho, Malawi and Ethiopia) for focused training and other 
assistance. India also supports Cotton 4 (C-4) countries (Benin, 
Burkina Faso, Chad and Mali). Further details are provided in 
Chapter 3. 

...as well as for regional integration programmes... 

Similar trends emerge in demand for regional integration 
programmes and regional trade-related assistance. Over half 
of bilateral donors report an increase in demand, with Australia 
and Belgium reporting a significant increase. Belgium notes 
demand is growing most at the regional level, where partner 
countries with little prior experience of regional agreements 
have requested support for negotiation and implementation 
capacity. Australia has seen an overall increase in demand for 
regional integration processes, particularly by countries in the 
ASEAN, Mekong and Pacific regions. 

Canada is active in providing aid-for-trade programmes on a 
regional basis, seeing this as one of the most effective ways 
of delivering aid for trade. Demand has continued from the 
Caribbean and Africa in particularfor both training in export readi- 
ness and management of trade regimes. In Africa, increased focus 
on regional economic integration has led to growing demand 
for aid supporting regional economic bodies. Denmark reports 
increased demand notably from the East African Community 
(EAC) but also increasingly from other regional bodies in Africa. 
Most Danish aid is programmatic and is either undertaken jointly 
with other donors or closely coordinated with them. Similarly, 
Germany notes increased demand for regional economic inte- 
gration from the ECOWAS Commission to implement a customs 
union, as well as from SADC, EAC, CARICOM and ASEAN. 



Japan emphasises approaches that promote regional dimension; 
and it notes a "remarkable increase in demand for Japan's aid for 
trade from African countries and Mekong region countries" in, 
for example, regional infrastructure development, promotion 
of trade and investment, development of customs clearance. 
Sweden reports increases from several regions, but especially 
from Africa for trade capacity building, trade facilitation and 
areas related to quality infrastructure. The United Kingdom 
has scaled up its support for African regional integration with 
the development of the United Kingdom's African Free Trade 
initiative "which encompasses political support, investment and 
technical assistance in support of African ambition in this area". In 
terms of aid for trade, this involves the development of a flexible 
programme to support West African regional integration efforts, 
as well as flagship TradeMark programmes in southern and 
eastern Africa focused on support at the country and regional 
economic community level. Significant investments are being 
made to reduce transit times of goods and people across three 
African trade corridors by investing in trade facilitation initiatives, 
such as one-stop-border posts. Finland cautions that the 
demand for regional co-operation has increased but not really 
for regional integration. 

Figure 1.15 Had demand for regional integration increased? 
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...especially for multilateral donors. 

Among multilateral donors, six note significantly increased 
demand for regional programmes: the African Development 
Fund, ITC, UNECA, UNIDO, IADB and the World Bank. According 
to the World Bank, demand has increased from regional bodies 
in Africa and Middle East and North Africa for trade facilitation 
and infrastructure projects. The EU gives specific support to 
regional integration for the African, Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) 
countries. 1 The level of demand has not changed since 2008. 
Out of 89 EU delegations, 62 report that they have supported 
partner countries in including strategic regional integration 
priorities (relevant to aid for trade) in their national development 
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plans or trade strategies. 57 out of 89 report that this is an 
improvement compared to 2008. This suggests increasing 
demand for this type of support. The same priority also emerged 
from surveyed partner countries, with many noting a stronger 
focus on regional integration. 

Six South-South partners have increased demand for regional 
trade related-assistance. According to China, demand is 
increasing for cross-border road and railway construction in 
Africa, and for infrastructure construction, such as road, bridges 
and telecommunications networks, under the framework of 
Greater Mekong sub-regional cooperation. India has recently 
joined the Regional Technical Group on Aid for Trade for the 
Asia Pacific region. Brazil, Chile and Colombia report no change 
in demand for regional programmes. 

WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK FOR AID FOR TRADE? 

Looking ahead to 2013, more than half of the reporting 
donors (16) are planning to revise their aid-for-trade strategies. 
Many others note that they may adopt a new focus or priori- 
ties, but these are contingent on changes in trade and devel- 
opment plans or future evaluation findings. 14 donors do not 
plan to change their approaches, often because they have 
recently developed a specific strategy. For example, the United 
Kingdom's broad direction and priorities were established in 
2010 and will likely remain in force for the next four years. Recent 
changes instituted by the IADB, including new priorities, will be 
implemented through 2015. 

Many donors are changing the focus of their 
aid-for-trade strategies... 

Figure 1.16 summarises where donors see theirfocus increasing. 
The rating for many responses, including Germany's, refers 
to the importance of the issues in absolute terms rather than 
to the significance of the change. Economic growth, poverty 
reduction and regional integration are the three most impor- 
tant issues. No donor is planning to phase out aid for trade. 
Monitoring and evaluation is most important for Germany, 
Australia as well as multilaterals, including the World Bank, WTO, 
African Development Fund and the IADB. 

The United States has a new strategic approach to development 
based on three pillars: First, a policy focused on sustainable 
development outcomes that places a premium on broad based 
economic growth, democratic governance, innovations, and 
sustainable systems for meeting basic human needs. Second, 
a new operational model that positions the United States 
to be a more effective partner and to leverage its leadership. 



Figure 1.16 Importance of the changes your government is planning 
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And third, a modern architecture that elevates development and 
harnesses development capabilities spread across government 
in support of common objectives - including a deliberate effort 
to leverage the engagement of, and collaboration with, other 
donors, foundations, the private sector and NGOs - not just at 
the project level, but systemically. 

Germany's internal procedures and steering instruments will 
be adapted with the aim of integrating aid for trade more 
systematically in planning, designing, implementing, evalu- 
ating and steering German sector strategies, programmes and 
projects. Based on past experience and also on thematic and 
regional strengths, German development co-operation will 
place special emphasis on the following aid-for-trade interven- 
tion areas: a significant share of total aid for trade will continu- 
ously be implemented in the Federal Ministry for Co-operation 
and Development (BMZ) priority areas of sustainable economic 
development (in particular, private sector development and 
financial services) and agriculture (including value chains and 
food security). Other increasingly relevant areas are quality infra- 
structure, trade facilitation and co-operation with the German 
private sector. In all areas of co-operation, capacity develop- 
ment will be a central focus. 
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The Netherlands' priorities over the next few years include food 
security and water management. The Swedish government's 
overall development priority of poverty reduction will be made 
clearer in the new Aid-for-Trade Strategy. Sweden's thematic 
focus is virtually unchanged since 2008, but it is now more 
detailed and has been widened to include social issues. UNDP 
will further emphasise the contribution of trade to poverty 
reduction and gender equality within the context of efforts to 
accelerate progress towards achieving the MDGs. Singapore in 
2011-2013, plans to maintain and refine its aid-for-trade strategy 
in response to changes in the global economic environment 
and the needs of partner economies. 

UNDP regional programmes, particularly in Africa and Eastern 
Europe/CIS, are increasingly focused on supporting aid-for- 
trade strategies. UNDP also expects to renew its engagement 
with the EIF - which became fully operational in July 2009 - 
especially in Africa and the Asia-Pacific region. Germany will 
focus even more on regional economic integration. Not only 
will it increase support for regional integration commissions 
and secretariats, focusing on institution building and organi- 
sational management, but it will also focus more explicitly on 
the regional dimension of productive-sector development, 
which offers even greater potential for inclusive growth and 
poverty reduction. 

...taking into account evaluation findings... 

Many donors will amend their approaches and priorities based 
on evaluations being planned or currently being undertaken (see 
the final chapter for a discussion of current donor approaches 
to evaluation). The effectiveness and efficiency of Australia's aid 
programme is currently being reviewed. While it is expected 
that the review will make recommendations on how to improve 
the structure, policy and delivery of aid, it is unclear at this stage 
the extent to which aid for trade will be part of the review's anal- 
ysis and recommendations. How precisely the United Kingdom 
will implement its priorities will not be known until approval 
processes are completed in March 2011. Adjustments will be 
made in the coming years based on ongoing monitoring and 
evaluation, research findings, the outcome of pilot initiatives 
and dialogue with key partners. Norway's current aid-for-trade 
strategy will be evaluated in 2011, which might lead to thematic 
changes. Finland's Aid for Trade Action Plan (as well as its entire 
Development Policy) will be renewed because of the election 
of a new government in April 2011. Although the specific details 
are not known, the new priorities will likely reflect the results of 
the upcoming aid-for-trade evaluation, experiences and polit- 
ical priorities. UNDP's evaluation policy is also being strength- 
ened which will have an impact on programmes. 2 



...and may change further with forthcoming reviews 
of overall development policies. 

Some major donors plan to review their development policies 
which will shape aid fortrade in theyears to come.The World Bank 
has a new trade strategy which will be adopted in 2011. The EU is 
currently reviewing its overarching development co-operation 
policy, as well as its policy relating to trade and development. 
A Communication on the private sector development and 
growth is scheduled for the end of 2012 - beginning of 2013. 
This may have implications for the EU's Aid for Trade Strategy. 
Switzerland is also preparing a new framework for development 
co-operation for 2013-2016. Aid-for-trade programmes will fall 
under this new framework, but major changes in the thematic 
and/or geographic focus are not expected. However, its final 
content will be known only after approval by parliament. 

New aid-for-trade commitments are being made... 

The G20 commitment on aid for trade has also bolstered 
support for the Initiative. The commitment - made as part of 
the Multi-Year Action Plan on Development in Seoul - was to 
(at least) maintain aid-for-trade levels that reflect the average of 
2006 to 2008 beyond 2011. The G20 also resolved to strengthen 
the role of South-South trade co-operation and to reinforce 
the involvement of the private sector. In parallel with the 
implementation of these commitments, the G20 pledged to 
sustain aid flows to other sectors in 2011 and beyond. Japan 
launched the Development Initiative for Trade in 2009 which 
involves improving aid-for-trade implementation and meeting 
the G20 London Summit (April 2009) commitments on trade 
finance. The higher target demonstrates "Japan's stronger 
commitment to aid for trade". Germany also confirms its 
financial commitment to aid for trade. The United Kingdom has 
committed to spending at least GBP 672 million annually, as part 
of its G20 commitment on aid for trade, and expect to exceed 
this amount by at least GBP 100 million per year. 

...but the outlook for Official Development Assistance 
is moderate. 

There has been much discussion recently about the future of 
ODA- including the DAC's new focus on aid and beyond. Aid for 
trade has demonstrated the key catalytic role that aid can play in 
stimulating dialogue, in formulating plans and strategies and in 
using resources to address capacity and supply-side constraints, 
thereby enabling trade to be better used as a development tool. 
The aid-for-trade experience will help to inform discussions on 
Aid Effectiveness which will take place at the Fourth High Level 
Forum on Aid Effectiveness in Busan, Korea in November 2011. 
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The short term outlook for ODA flows is relatively modest. 
The global recovery has been sluggish, and many donors have 
budget deficits. Emerging economies have become stronger 
and their share of global GDP has increased. Sharp differences 
have arisen over currency and trade, although tensions have 
not yet escalated. Some donors have sovereign debt issues and 
many larger economies, such as the US, Japan and the United 
Kingdom, have public debt and deficit problems that have 
become major political issues. Against this backdrop, main- 
taining aid-for-trade flows will be challenging. All stakeholders 
must continue to make the case for aid for trade, and more 
evidence must be generated as to its effectiveness. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter highlights several positive developments in aid for 
trade. New aid-for-trade objectives are connecting the Initiative 
to the broader development agenda, and aid for trade is playing 
a greater role in strengthening overall national competitiveness. 
It is also facilitating and aiding regional integration. Priorities 
such as competitiveness, economic infrastructure and export 
diversification have become more prominent. There is a clearer 
articulation of aid-for-trade priorities. Policy changes are being 
mainstreamed in development plans and operational strategies 
are being discussed with donors. Where stakeholders have made 
changes, the focus on economic growth, poverty reduction and 
regional integration was strengthened. Modifications in aid- 
for-trade strategies were driven by new overarching develop- 
ment plans, new diagnostic studies and political changes. The 
economic crisis has also influenced the type of changes being 
pursued, though its effect has been uneven. Green growth is 
beginning to influence policy, but this trend appears to be at a 
formative stage. 

Demand for aid for trade has increased - it has become more 
important in both partner and donor strategies. Many donors, in 
spite of fiscal consolidation, have reconfirmed theircommitment 
to aid for trade. South-South actors are scaling up their activities 
and providing qualitative information on their programmes. 
Donors have operational aid-for-trade strategies, and some will 
be updating them in the years to come based on evaluation 
results, reviews of their development plans, and changes in 
thematic focus. Furthermore, monitoring and evaluation is set 
to become more important for a number of reasons. Improving 
work in this area will be essential to sustaining the progress that 
all stakeholders are making.B 
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NOTES 

1 The allocation for the period 2008 to 2013 is€ 1.783 billion, of which around 70 % is for economic 
integration. 

2 UNDP's Executive Board adopted a new evaluation policy in February 2011 following recommendations 
from an independent review commissioned by the Board. The new evaluation policy introduced revisions 
in five areas: i) national ownership; ii) notional evaluation capacity; iii) the independence of the Evaluation 
Office; iv) decentralized evaluation; and v) the use of evaluation. The new policy has developed guidance 
with respect to decentralized evaluations {i.e. those commissioned by programme units at all levels of the 
organisation) which encourage joint evaluations with government, UN or other partners. Revisions related 
to the use of evaluations are geared towards strengthening UNDP's capacity to internalize what is learned 
from evaluations; and in particular, using the evidence generated by evaluations to improve the quality of 
programmes and guide strategic decisions. Improvements in the use of evaluation are expected to have a 
positive impact on the quality of UNDP's trade-related programmes. 
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CHAPTER 2 

HOW HAVE AID-FOR-TRADE 
FLOWS EVOLVED? 

In 2009, aid-for-trade commitments reached approximately USD 40 billion, a 60% increase from 
the 2002-05 baseline. Non-concessional lending to trade-related sectors doubled to reach 
USD 51 billion. Half of all aid for trade is provided in grant form, mainly to the poorest developing 
countries. Disbursements have been growing steadily at 11 -12% for each year since 2006- reaching 
USD 29 billion in 2009 - indicating that past commitments are being met. 

The outlookfor aid for trade is stable, but growth rates are likely to diminish. While the changes from 
2008 to 2009 were marginal in terms of aggregate flows - increasing by 2% - the pattern of who 
provided aid for trade, who received it and which categories were supported varied considerably. 

Aid for trade to sub-Saharan Africa increased by almost 40% to reach USD 13 billion and Africa now 
receives the largest share among the different regions. Commitments to the Americas increased 
by almost 60% to reach USD 3 billion. Aid for trade to other regions declined with Asia 18% down 
on 2008, Europe down 34% and Oceania down 28%. Driving this shift in distribution, Low Income 
Countries (LICs) saw an increase of 26% in 2009, while Middle Income Countries (MICs) declined by 
29%. Global and regional programmes continued to grow, receiving USD 7 billion in commitments. 

At the sectoral level, flows increased to agriculture, banking and finance, a likely response to both 
the food and financial crises. Increases in non-concessional flows were mostly targeted to banking 
and finance, energy and transport, with 91% of total flows going to MICs. 

The numbers presented by the OECD allow the various stakeholders of the Aid-for-Trade Initiative to 
assess at the global level progress and patterns in resource mobilisation and distribution. However, 
partner countries sometimes have difficulty matching these global numbers with specific aid-for- 
trade flows at the country level. This is a generic problem and reinforces the need for stronger local 
monitoring and tracking systems. 

INTRODUCTION 

The WTO Task Force on Aid for Trade noted that a "lack of empirical data has made it difficult to 
examine the relationship between policies related to trade and development performance. Better data and 
statistics are a precondition for better understanding the process of globalisation and its impact and for 
determining priorities for development co-operation". Five years later the aid-for-trade community has 
now assembled the data and statistics to provide a global picture on aid for trade. Clear benchmarks 
have been established for measuring flows and assessing additionally. 1 This data shows that aid for 
trade has increased substantially, although its distribution among developing countries remains 
uneven. Resource mobilisation has been central to the success ofthe Aid-for-Trade Initiative. However, 
the outlook is mixed, conditioned by recent trends in overall Official Development Assistance 
(ODA). Moreover the latest available numbers highlight the changing environment induced by the 
economic crisis. Chapter 1 outlined how objectives, priorities and strategies have changed since 
the last survey in 2008. This chapter looks at the donor response and some ofthe financing issues 
identified by partner countries (some others will be addressed in Chapter 3). It will examine how 
flows have evolved across different sectors, regions and income groups. 
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There remains a perception gap between the tracking of flows 
at the global level and the thousands of interactions between 
donors and partner countries at the country level. This chapter 
sets out to clarify these issues and provide details on how local 
monitoring systems could be improved. The chapter asks seven 
questions; 1) Have trends in global aid-for-trade flows changed? 
2) Who receives aid for trade? 3) Who are the providers of aid 
for trade? 4) What does aid for trade finance? 5) What are the 
aggregate trends? 6) What is the outlook? 7) What do we know 
about local monitoring? 

HAVE GLOBAL AID-FOR-TRADE TRENDS CHANGED? 

Aid for Trade has increased significantly 
in real terms, but... 

In 2009, aid-for-trade commitments reached USD 40 billion, 
up 60% compared to the 2002-05 baseline and by 31% since 
the 2007 figures presented in the last Aid for Trade at a Glance 
(Figure 2.1). 2 Since the launch of the Aid-for-Trade Initiative in 
2006 a total USD 137 billion has been committed with 44% 
going to building productive capacities, 53% to economic infra- 
structure and the remainder to trade policy and regulations 
and trade-related adjustment. In 2009 a greater share went to 
building productive capacity, 45% of the total and slightly less 
to economic infrastructure (51%). Trade policy and regulations 
received approximately 3%. 

...the growth rate is slowing... 

The increase in aid-for-trade commitments in 2009 compared 
to 2008 was just 2%. However this was preceded in 2008 by 
a significant increase of 28% from USD 31 billion in 2007 to 
USD 39 billion. Despite moderate change in overall commit- 
ments in 2009, there is quite a lot of variation in the composi- 
tion of aid for trade and in particular in the contributions of the 
major donors. The share of aid for trade in sector allocable ODA 
declined from 35.6% to 33% from 2008 to 2009. The average 
share since the 2002-05 baseline though has been 33% indi- 
cating a stable share of sector allocable ODA. This highlights 
that the increase in aid for trade since 2006 has been additional, 
i.e. not at the expense of aid to other sectors. 



Figure 2.1 Aid for trade by category, Commitments 

2002/05 - 2009, USD BILLION (2009 CONSTANT) 
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Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database(CRS) 

Note: Building Productive Capacity includes trade development activities which are identifiable 
in the CRS since 2007 flows. 

Trade-related Adjustment data are available since 2007 flows and may be invisible on the chart 
due to their small amounts. 

StatLink fcsT* http:dx.doi.org/10.l787/88S932446075 

... while disbursements continue to grow... 

Commitments are forward looking and show the amounts 
that donors will spend on certain development activities. 
Disbursements show actual financial payments and, thus, the 
realisation of donors' intentions and the implementation of their 
policies. As noted in the 2009 Aid for Trade at a Glance, commit- 
ments generally lead to disbursements, but with a time lag. 
Commitments are often multiyear with subsequent disburse- 
ments spread over several years with, on average, infrastruc- 
ture investment projects taking the longest time to implement, 
lasting from five to eight years. Consequently, disbursement 
trends will always trail commitment trends. 

As the Aid-for-Trade Initiative matures it is increasingly important 
also to review disbursements, which have been increasing 
annually at 11-12% since 2006 (Figure 2.2). In 2009 aid-for-trade 
disbursements reached USD 29 billion, up 40% since 2006. 
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Figure 2.2 Aid for trade by category, Disbursements 



2006 - 2009, USD BILLION (2009 CONSTANT) 
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Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database(CRS) 

Note: Building Productive Capacity includes trade development activities which are identifiable 
inthe CRS since 2007 flows. 

Trade-related Adjustment data are available since 2007 flows and maybe invisible on the chart 
due to their small amounts. 

StatLink KmtP* http:dx.doi.org/IO.l787/S88932446094 

Other Official Flows doubled in 2009 to reach 
USD 50.5 billion... 

Other Official Flows (OOF) are transactions by the official 
sector which do not meet the eligibility conditions for Official 
Development Assistance (ODA), mainly because they have a 
grant element of less than 25% {i.e. low concessional loans). As 
noted in the 2009 Aid for Trade at a Glance Report, these flows can 
play a crucial role in financing trade related activities, but they 
are not aid for trade in the narrow sense of the definition. In 2009 
there were substantial increases in OOF in areas related to trade. 
Overall flows totalled USD 50.5 billion, up USD 26.7 billion (112%) 
from 2008. This significant increase reflects the responses to 
the economic crisis by major international financial institutions, 
which boosted their non concessional lending substantially 
(Figure 2.3). Furthermore, the capital base from which these 
operations are financed has been strengthened with capital 
replenishment exercises completed for the multilateral 
development banks. 

....with almost half provided by the World Bank... 

The World Bank is the largest provider of OOF and contributes 
47% of total OOF (USD 23.6 billion) following a 115% increase in 
2009. The African Development Bank (AfDB) increased its OOF 
six fold to reach USD 6.6 billion, 13% of the total. The IADB has 
also increased its available financing (See Box 2.2). The remainder 
was mainly provided by the ADB (8%), the EBRD (7.5%) and 
Korea (4%). 



... mostly to Banking, Energy and Transport... 

OOF to economic infrastructure more than doubled to USD 25.8 
billion. Resources to the category building productive capacity 
also more than doubled to USD 23.5 billion and trade policy 
and regulations expanded by 186% to USD 1.2 billion. Increases 
are strongly concentrated in three sectors: USD 10 billion more 
goes to banking and financial services, USD 7.7 billion more to 
energy and USD 5 billion more to transport and storage. Of 
the increases in banking, the World Bank Group provided an 
additional USD 5 billion; the AfDB Sent USD 2.4 billion more 
and the IADB almost USD 2 billion. In energy, the World Bank 
increased lending by USD 3.2 billion, the AfDB by USD 2.7 billion 
and the IADB by USD 2 billion, while in transport and storage, 
increased lending by the World Bank amounted to an additional 
USD 3.8 billion, the IADB provided USD 800 million in additional 
lending and the AfDB USD 346 million. 



Figure 2.3 Trade-related Other Official Flows by category 

COMMITMENTS, 2002/05 - 2009, USD BILLION (2009 CONSTANT) 
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Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database(CRS) 

Note:Building Productive Capacity includes trade development activities which are identifiable 
in the CRS since 2007 flows. 

StatLink <BIs7» http:dx.doi.org/IO.l787/8a8932446 H3 

...in Middle Income Countries... 

As is to be expected, MICs received 91% of all trade related 
OOF. Asia was the destination for 38% of these flows and 
28% went to the Americas, while 19% was provided for 
Africa, 14% for Europe and less than 1% for Oceania. In terms 
of individual recipient countries, India received 14% of total 
OOF followed by Mexico (9%), Kazakhstan, Indonesia, 
South Africa and China (all at 6%). South Africa is the largest 
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Figure 2.4 Aid for trade by income group and category 

COMMITMENTS, 2002/05 - 2009, USD BILLION (2009 CONSTANT) 
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African recipient followed by Botswana (4%). The top ten OOF 
recipients attracted 62% of total flows and all are classified as 
MICs. LDCs received most of their trade-related financing in ODA 
grants and loans and receive only minor OOF amounting to a 
total of USD 5 billion during the period 2002 to 2009. This repre- 
sents around 3% of total trade-related OOF. Madagascar was the 
largest LDC recipient accounting for almost 40% of total flows 
to the LDCs in 2009. Almost all of these loans were destined for 
exploitation of mineral resources and mining. Despite the vary 
substantial increases in OOF in response to the global financial 
crisis, LDCs only recieved USD 1 billion or less than 2% of total 
trade-related OOF. 

WHO RECEIVES AID FOR TRADE? 

Low Income Countries get the lion's share... 

Low Income Countries (LICs) saw their share of aid for trade 
increase significantly from the 2002 - 2005 baseline, while the 
share of MICs declined. In 2009, LICs received almost half of total 
aid for trade up from 39.5% in 2008, with USD 12 billion for LDCs 
and USD 7.4 billion for OLICs (Figure 2.4). Between 2007 and 
2009 the LDCs received USD 2.5 billion in additional commit- 
ments and OLICs received USD 2 billion more. Lower Middle 
Income Countries (LMICs) received USD 12 billion in aid for 
trade, a decline of USD 5 billion or 30% compared to 2008. This 
is mostly due to significantly declining flows to India and Iraq. 



Aid for trade to Upper Middle Income Countries (UMICs) 
declined by USD 550 million to USD 1.9 billion and this income 
group now account for less than 5% of total aid-for-trade flows. 
As noted above, however, trade-related OOFs to MICs have 
grown significantly since 2008. 

...with significant increases to the LDCs... 

While global aid for trade flows only increased by 2% between 
2008 and 2009, those to the LDCs continued to increase by 20%. 
Consequently, the LDCs' share in total aid for trade has risen from 
26.5% during the baseline period to 30.4% in 2009. Moreover, 
almost two thirds of all new commitments were provided as full 
grants, while this was only the case for 55% of the commitments 
during the baseline period. 

...particularly in Africa, which surpassed Asia... 

Aid for trade to Africa has increased every year by 20% on 
average since the 2002-05 baseline and now stands at over 
USD 16 billion. This makes Africa the largest regional aid for 
trade recipient with 41% of total aid-for-trade flows. Between 
2008 and 2009, aid for trade committed to sub-Saharan Africa 
increased by almost 40%, while flows to North Africa fell by 
56% in the same period. Asia now ranks as the second largest 
regional recipient with USD 15.4 billion (38% of total flows). Most 
of the USD 3.4 billion decline in 2009 can be attributed to less 
support for South and Central Asia and the Middle East, and 
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Figure 2.5 Aid for trade by region and category 
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in particular to India (a decline from USD 3.4 billion to under 
USD 2 billion) and Iraq (with energy down by USD 1.4 billion) 
and transport down by USD 784 million for the region as a 
whole. However, it should be noted that in 2008 aid for trade 
flows to Asia increased by USD 5.4 billion. The 2009 aid for trade 
commitments for Asia of USD 15.4 billion are more in line with 
the average flows to Asia. Aid-for-trade flows to the Americas 
increased by almost 60% since 2008 and reached USD 3 billion 
in 2009, mainly due to an additional USD 655 million in support 
for economic infrastructure. Flows to Europe decreased over 
one third to just over USD 1.4 billion, and support for Oceania 
also declined by 28% to USD 276 million. In both cases the 
decline was attributable to significantly less support for building 
productive capacities. 

...and support for multi-country programmes 
also increased. 

In 2009, USD 7 billion was committed to multi-country 
programmes (i.e. global and regional); more than triple the 
amount allocated during the 2002-05 baseline period. Both 
global and regional programmes reached around USD 3.5 billion 
and their combined share in total aid for trade has doubled 
from roughly 9% in 2002-05 to 18% in 2009. On average, multi- 
country programmes focus their support on building productive 
capacities (65%), improving cross border economic infrastruc- 
ture (24%), and providing technical assistance for trade policy 



and regulation (11%). In fact, almost half of all aid for trade for 
policy and regulations is provided through regional and global 
training programmes. This delivery mode strengthens regional 
co-operation and generates important economies of scale. 
Regional programmes in Africa increased more than fourfold to 
USD 2.6 billion in 2009 compared to the baseline period. This 
covers 22% of total aid-for-trade increases to Africa. In 2009, the 
European Commission put in place a facility to provide a rapid 
response to soaring food prices with amounts in the region 
of USD 900 million, while the United Kingdom significantly 
increased its commitments for trade facilitation and agriculture 
projects in sub-Saharan Africa. 

The top 20 recipients received 50% of aid for trade... 

Asia and Africa both have 10 countries each in the list of top 
20 recipients which receive half of total aid for trade. Figure 2.6 
provides the full list, as well as the pattern of commitments 
since the 2002-05 baseline. Asia has six of the top 10 recipients, 
including the top 3. Vietnam is the largest recipient in 2009 with 
USD 2.6 billion, up 27% from 2008 with increases to energy (up 
USD 560 million), and industry (up USD 230 million). India is the 
second largest recipient, but its flows decline substantially from 
2008 mostly because of over USD 1 billion less to transport and 
storage. Afghanistan is the third largest recipient and saw its 
flows decrease slightly from 2008. Nigeria is the largest recipient 
in Africa with USD 1.3 billion in commitments. Flows to Nigeria 
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Figure 2.6 Top 20 recipients of aid for trade in 2009 
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were up by 89% in 2009, driven by large increases to banking 
and financial services (up USD 500 million), mining and mineral 
resources (up USD 400 million) and energy (up USD 220 million). 
Uganda's aid for trade has varied considerably because of large 
investments in energy (2007) and transport and storage (2009). 
Kenya saw a large increase in 2009, returning it to 2007 levels 
following political unrest which affected 2008 commitments. 

Increased support for economic infrastructure and in particular 
transport projects are the main reason for the relatively high 
position of a number of recipients - for instance, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Indonesia and Ghana. Almost all the aid for trade that 
Thailand received in 2008 and 2009 was committed to urban 
transport projects in Bangkok and funded by the Japanese 
government. Similarly, almost 70% of all aid for trade to the 
Philippines in 2009 was destined to improve transport infrastruc- 
ture, while for Indonesia 74% of its USD 970 million aid for trade 
was committed to this sector (including over USD 500 million in 
loans from Japan). In Ghana, 62% of almost USD 700 million of 
total aid for trade is destined to improve the transport sector with 
the World Bank providing over USD 250 million. The Democratic 
Republic of Congo (DRC) received USD 725 million with energy 
receiving 36% of total support. Georgia enters the top 20 recipi- 
ents because of loans for transport provided by Japan and the 
ADB's special funds. Projects in transport and energy are usually 
quite significant. For those countries where economic infrastruc- 
ture is a major part of total aid for trade, this gives the impression 
of volatility and lack of predictability. For instance, aid for trade to 
Morocco increased almost six-fold from 2007 to 2008 and then 
dropped by half in 2009. 

Agriculture received 46% of all aid for trade to Mali and 41% 
of support for Burkina Faso. Aid to the categories most closely 
associated with the WTO Task Force definition trade has fallen 
to China since the 2002-05 baseline but still stands at USD 588 
million. Iraq declined from USD 3 billion in 2008 to just over 
USD 400 million and is now outside of the top 20. Both Pakistan 
and Bangladesh saw their support decline by USD 185 million 
and USD 296 million respectively, with flows to Tanzania 
declining by USD 444 million. 
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Figure 2.7 Top 10 donors of aid for trade in 2009 
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WHO ARE THE PROVIDERS OF AID FOR TRADE? 

The top 10 donors provide 82% of total aid for trade. 

Aid-for-trade commitments were reported to the CRS database 
by 24 DAC donors, 3 Non-DAC donors and 20 multilateral insti- 
tutions. In 2009, the top 10 reporters account for 82% of total 
aid-for-trade commitments (Figure 2.7). For total ODA, the top 
10 donors provide 74% of the total volume indicating that aid for 
trade is relatively more concentrated among a smaller number 
of donors. The European Union (EU) plus its Member States is 
the largest donor with USD 14 billion per year, an increase of 
70% in real terms since the 2002-05 baseline. EU Member States 
provide USD 9.7 billion a slight decrease of 2% compared to 2008 
and the EU institutions provide an additional USD 4.2 billion, up 
14%. Whereas the World Bank Group increases its aid for trade 
by almost 50% to USD 8 billion, other major donors such as 
Japan and the US reported significant declines of 37% and 31% 
respectively (down by USD 5.5 billion collectively). In fact, of the 
five largest bilateral donors four declined by an average of 28% 
(France down by 38%, Germany down by 9%). 

Large increases from multilateral donors, 
while bilateral flows declined... 

There is considerable volatility in donor commitments from 
2008 to 2009. Multilateral flows increased by almost USD 6 billion 
to almost USD 17 billion and now represent 42% of aid-for-trade 
flows, up from 28% in 2008. Conversely, total commitments 
from bilateral donors declined by almost USD 6 billion, or 



However, bilateral donors combined still provide the majority of 
aid for trade at USD 22.7 billion, 57% of the total in commitments 
in 2009. The share of aid for trade in bilateral donor's total sector 
allocable ODA declined from 35% in 2008 to 28.6% in 2009. While 
for multilateral donors this share increased from 36.8% in 2008 to 
42% in 2009. Thus, the crisis response of bilateral and multilateral 
donors seems to have differed. Whereas the International 
Financial Institutions increased their budget commitments, some 
bilateral donors seem to have shifted the allocation of their funds 
to the social sector. 

...despite increases from many bilateral donors... 

Bilateral donors that showed strong increases in 2009 include 
the United Kingdom (up 18% to USD 1.9 billion), Korea (up 
67% to USD 935 million), Norway (up 29% to USD 775 million), 
Belgium (up 74% to USD 542 million) and Finland (up 87% to 
USD 356.5 million). Among the bilateral donors, Korea now has 
at 67% the highest share of aid for trade in total sector allocable 
ODA. There is also better coverage in 2009 with United Arab 
Emirates (USD 473.5 million), Turkey (USD 28.9 million) and the 
Czech Republic (USD 0.1 million) reporting for the first time to the 
CRS database. Contributions by bilateral donors to multilateral 
also increased (Box 2.1). 
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Box 2.1 The OECD's calculation of imputed multilateral aid 



In addition to their direct, bilateral support for aid for trade, DAC members also provide significant assistance through contribu- 
tions to multilateral development agencies. The table below estimates this effort. It is calculated by applying the share of each 
multilateral agency's outflow that is aid for trade to the amount which each donor gave to that agency. For example, if 10% of the 
World Bank's concessional lending isaidfortrade,and the United Kingdom gives the Bank USD 200 million, then the table includes 
USD 20 million against the UK in imputed multilateral aid for trade through the World Bank. The totals shown are only estimates, 
not least because only the major multilateral agencies report in detail on their aid for trade. 

IMPUTED MULTILATERAL AID FOR TRADE 

USD million (2009 constant) 





2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


Australia 


42.7 


70.4 


84.6 


61.3 


105.8 


Austria 


88.5 


119.4 


143.3 


144.8 


238.8 


Belgium 


150.9 


273.4 


148.8 


381.2 


297.3 


Canada 


111.1 


123.7 


162.1 


286.6 


132.1 


Denmark 


106.2 


95.3 


135.3 


142.3 


136.5 


Finland 


70.9 


63.9 


78.1 


68.1 


59.1 


France 


863.2 


1 506.9 


595.6 


1 720.2 


975.6 


Germany 


936.2 


926.7 


1 256.4 


1 358.2 


2 497.6 


Greece 


43.0 


58.9 


60.4 


101.8 


83.3 


Ireland 


29.5 


80.3 


54.0 


68.4 


56.5 


Italy 


615.3 


330.0 


429.7 


934.7 


657.2 


Japan 


325.8 


1 374.7 


206.3 


770.2 


961.9 


Korea 


43.2 


41.0 


44.3 


41.8 


146.8 


Luxembourg 


13.2 


16.2 


17.3 


16.1 


21.8 


Netherlands 


15.4 


283.6 


486.9 


245.9 


171.4 


New Zealand 


4.5 


4.0 


4.2 


5.1 


5.6 


Norway 


85.0 


70.0 


60.2 


73.5 


180.3 


Portugal 


45.9 


48.5 


51.8 


51.3 


79.5 


Spain 


257.2 


318.1 


363.1 


535.6 


589.0 


Sweden 


95.8 


185.7 


188.5 


253.6 


285.6 


Switzerland 


976 


224.6 


31.5 


47.6 


402.3 


United Kingdom 


497.9 


741.7 


825.8 


1 009.7 


1 222.0 


United States 


579.0 


419.4 


551.9 


499.1 


764.3 


Total 


5132.5 


7 376.2 


6030.9 


8817.3 


10070.0 



Source: OECD-DAQ Aid activities database (CRS) 



...which changed the regional distribution. 

The World Bank increased its aid for trade to Africa by almost 
USD 2.5 billion in 2009 and AfDB by USD 1.7 billion. DAC donors 
committed USD 1.2 billion less to Africa than in the previous 
year. The EU institutions also provided almost USD 600 million 
less. The decline in Asia is mostly attributable to a USD 3 billion 
decrease in aid for trade to the region from Japan. However, 
the significant increase to Asia in 2008 was due partly to large 
"one-off " Japanese commitments to infrastructure. In fact, the 



2009 aid-for-trade commitments are still USD 2 billion above 
2007 commitments and more in line with longer-term trends. 
Of the USD 1 billion increase in aid for trade to the Americas, the 
EU and Germany provided a little under USD 500 million more. 
The IADB also provided more (USD 155 million) as did Japan and 
Spain. The decline in Europe is mostly due to decreases from 
Germany (USD 287 million less) and France (USD 387 million less). 
While in Oceania, increases in support by the EU (USD 59 million 
more) and the ADB Fund (USD 74 million more) were offset by a 
decline in support from Japan (USD 127 million less). 
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Most donors have increased their support since 2008. 

In the OECD/WTO donor questionnaire, donors and providers of 
South-South co-operation were asked if their aid for trade had 
increased since 2008. Their responses confirm the CRS data's 
mixed results with 16 bilateral donors responding positively 
and 12 indicating no increase, including the US and Japan. 
Multilateral donors responded more positively with 11 indicating 
increasing support, such as the World Bank, the EU and regional 
development banks, while five did not increase their support 
for aid for trade (mostly small providers of aid for trade such as 
UNCTAD, IMF and FAO). 



Figure 2.8 Have providers of aid for trade increased their resources 
since 2008? 

Number of responses are shown in white 
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| Have not increased AfT since 2008 | Increased AfT since 2008 

Source: OECD/WTO questionnaire (2011) 

Most providers of South-South co-operation have also 
increased their support... 

In their responses to the OECD/WTO donor questionnaire, 
China, India, Brazil, Argentina, Indonesia and Mexico all report 
an increase in trade-related co-operation. China has increased 
spending on infrastructure construction and training in Asia 
and Africa. Brazil has focused resources on agriculture in Africa. 
Argentina has a focus on Latin America in the areas of institu- 
tional strengthening and sustainable development. Mexico 
increased support in cargo logistics and sustainable transport 
as part of the Mesoamerica Project, featured in the previous Aid 
for Trade at a Glance Report. Indonesia has increased coverage 
in Africa and the Pacific. India has regularly conducted special 
courses on trade issues under its Technical and Economic 
Cooperation Programme for developing countries, in partic- 
ular LDCs, including for countries which are at various stages of 
accession to the WTO. No South-South partners provide figures 
on their support for trade-related co-operation to the CRS or 
gave figures in their questionnaire replies. 



Half of aid for trade is provided in grants... 

In 2009, aid-for-trade commitments are provided half in grants 
(USD 20.2 billion) and half in concessional loans (USD 19.9 billion). 
Grants have grown 67% since the 2002-05 baseline, whereas 
loans have grown by 53%. Grants represent 92% of funding 
for trade policy and regulations, 62% for building productive 
capacity and just 38% of economic infrastructure in 2009. These 
proportions are consistent with previous years. 

Figure 2.9 Aid for trade loans and grants 

COMMITMENTS, 2002/05 - 2009, USD BILLION (2009 CONSTANT) 

25 




2002-05 avg. 2006 2007 2008 2009 

| Grants | Loans 

5ource:OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 
Note: Equity investment is classified as loans. 

StatLink sBSTS http:dx.doLorg/10.1787/888'}3244620g 



...with multilateral providing mostly loans... 

Donors differ significantly in the financial terms of their aid-for- 
trade support (Figure 2.10 and 2.11). For instance, the World Bank 
provides 84% of its USD 8 billion in aid for trade in concessional 
loans. In fact, the World Bank supplies 34% of all aid-for-trade 
loans but only 6% of total grants. While most bilateral donors 
provide their assistance mostly in grant form there are some 
exceptions. For instance in 2009, Japan provided 78% of its 
USD 6 billion aid-for-trade programme in the form of conces- 
sional loans. Collectively, Japan and the World Bank provide 
almost 60% of concessional loans in aid for trade. All US aid for 
trade is in grants and the vast majority of aid from EU institutions 
is also provided in grants. Combined they provide 43% of total 
grants to aid for trade. 
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Box 2.2 Reporting to the Creditor Reporting System 



The Inter-American Development Bank (IADB) is committed to Aid-for-Trade Initiatives and is one of the largest sources of devel- 
opment financing in Latin America and the Caribbean. In 2010, the IADB revised their methodology for reporting to the CRS. At the 
same time, some slight discrepancies were found in 2009 data, while serious under-reporting was noted with respect to 2008 flows. 
The IADB has since sent revisions for both years (see below). 

According to the revised data, in 2009 the IADB committed USD 239.7 million towards aid for trade and another USD 6.1 billion 
in non-concessional flows. At almost 57%, economic infrastructure projects cover the bulk of aid-for-trade funding followed by 
building productive capacity (USD 93.4 million) and trade policy and regulations (USD 8.7 million). Bolivia and Nicaragua, were the 
lADB's largest recipients in 2009, and attracted 40% of the total. 

OECD is working closely with IADB to update the CRS with regard to both 2008 and 2009 data. However, it should be noted that the 
tables in Annex 1 are based on present CRS data. 

Commitments, USD million (current prices) 





2008 


2009 




Present CRS data 


Revised IADB data 


Present CRS data 


Revised IADB data 


Aid for trade 










Building Productive Capacity 


33.0 


104.0 


66.0 


93.4 


Economic Infrastructure 


49.7 


61.5 


162.6 


137.6 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


2.0 


8.5 


8.7 


8.7 


TOTAL 


84.6 


174.0 


237.3 


239.7 












Trade-related Other Official Flows 










Building Productive Capacity 


1 146.9 


3778.4 


3 354.7 


2641.5 


Economic Infrastructure 


574.2 


2773.1 


3444.2 


3 473.5 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


13.4 


31.6 


249.5 


21.2 


TOTAL 


1 734.5 


6583.2 


7048.4 


6 136.2 



The Islamic Development Bank (IsDB) is also working to improve global information sharing on aid for trade. It intends to start 
providing activity-level data on its operations to the OECD Creditor Reporting System, which will allow the production of statistics on 
aid for trade extended by IsDB on the same basis as for other donors and multilateral agencies. The reporting procedures and defi- 
nitions were discussed in detail during a statistical mission by the OECD Secretariat to the IsDB headquarters in March 2011. The first 
data submission, covering the IsDB's ordinary capital resources (OCR) operations, is planned for 2011 on 2010 flows. Other entities of 
the IsDB group will be included in the reporting in a second stage. 

When analysing Australia's 2009 aid-for-trade commitment flows users should exercise caution. Since supplying CRS data to the 
DAC, a number of conceptual and methodological issues have been identified which could not be corrected prior to the release 
of this publication. The data contained in the tables do not accurately reflect Australia's aid-for-trade commitments for 2009. 
The Australian Agency for International Development (AusAID) estimates that Australia's aid for trade will continue to increase, 
furthermore AusAID are undertaking a review of the conceptual and methodological processes to ensure Australian commitment 
data aligns with OECD reporting requirements. Revised data will be sent to the OECD and made available electronically. Australia 
remains committed to the Aid-for-Trade Initiative and understands the importance of the role of credible data to track global 
aid-for-trade efforts. 
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Figure 2.10 Donors' shares of aid for trade grants. 
Commitments, 2009 (2009 constant) 




Figure 2.1 1 Donors' shares of aid for trade loans, 
Commitments, 2009 (2009 constant) 

Other 17.7% 




Japan 23.9% 

Source: OECD-DAC, A id activities database (CRS) 
Note: Equity investment is classified as loans. 

StBLtLink KmsJS http:dx.doi.org/i0.l787/888932446246 

LDCs received aid for trade mostly in grant form. 

Loans tend to go mostly to MICs because of their higher capital 
productivity and repayment ability, while LDCs receive aid 
for trade mostly in grants. Two thirds of aid for trade to LDCs 
is delivered in grants and one third in loans, used mostly to 
finance economic infrastructure projects. Within LDCs and 
between certain periods, there is great variation in the amounts 
of aid for trade provided in loans. For instance, Bangladesh 
between 2007 and 2009 received over 80% of its aid for trade 
in loans from Japan and the World Bank for projects in energy 
and transport. More than half of aid for trade to Ethiopia was 
provided as concessional loans from the World Bank and France 
for transport and energy, while in Afghanistan almost 100% of 
aid for trade is provided in grants, with the United States and the 
United Kingdom providing 73% of total assistance. Grants for 
LDCs increased by 9% in 2009, and loans to the LDCs increased 
by 44%, with more support from the Af DB, Japan and the World 
Bank. Indeed the World Bank provides 55% of loans to LDCs, 
Japan 13% and AfDB 12%. 



Figure 2.12 Aid for trade grants and total aid for trade to LDCs 

COMMITMENTS, 2002/05 - 2009, USD BILLION (2009 CONSTANT) 

15 •• ; ; ; 
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Grants Total 

Source:OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

StatLink -<Ba7» http:dx.doi.org/l0.l787/888932446265 

WHAT DOES AID FOR TRADE FINANCE? 

Since the 2002-05 baseline, aid to economic infrastructure and 
building productive capacity has dominated aid-for-trade flows. 
Both sectors increased steadily from the 2002-05 until 2008 with 
economic infrastructure growing annually on average by 18% 
and building productive capacity by 14%. 

The food and financial crisis shifted the distribution... 

In 2009, aid for trade to Africa increased USD 2.7 billion - most 
of it concentrated in agriculture (up USD 0.9 billion), banking 
and finance (up USD 0.7 billion), mining and energy (up 
USD 1 billion). Increases in these sectors are likely a response to 
the food and financial crises, as well as energy- and commodity- 
price spikes. Figure 2.13 shows how flows to these sectors in 
Africa have evolved since the baseline and show large increases 
in 2008 and 2009 for all sectors. 

Figure 2.13 Aid for trade to Africa: responses to food and financial crises 

2002/05-2009, COMMITMENT INDEX (2002-05 AVG. =100) 

350 ! i -. ! ; 




2002-05 avg. 2006 2007 2008 2009 

Mineral Resources and Mining Banking and Financial Services 

Agriculture Energy Generation and Supply 

Source: Authors calculation based on OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

StatLink JBIaTS http:dx.doi.org/IO.U87/888932446284 
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and increased commitments to agriculture 

and banking... 

In 2009, total aid to building productive capacities continued 
to increase, while support for economic infrastructure declined 
because of moderately less aid for transport and energy genera- 
tion. The increases in building productive capacity were mostly 
in agriculture, banking and finance. Aid to agriculture has 
increased by 105% since the baseline and 28% since 2008. Aid to 
the banking and financial services sector has increased by 140% 
since the baseline and 19% since 2008. Combined these three 
sectors are attracting 71% of aid flows to building productive 
capacities. 

Figure 2.14 Building Productive Capacity 

COMMITMENTS, 2002/05 - 2009, USD BILLION (2009 CONSTANT) 

20 
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Source: OECD-DAC A id activities database ICRS) 

Note: Building productive capacity ncludes trade development activities which are identifiable 
through trade development policy marker in the CRS since 2007 flows. 

StatLink ffittJ* http:dx.doi.org/IO.1787/888932446303 

While considerable support goes to building productive capaci- 
ties, not all of this is directly trade related. Using the trade devel- 
opment marker in the CRS, donors estimate that USD 1.9 billion 
has a principal trade objective and another USD 2.9 billion a 
significant trade objective. In 2009, trade-related projects repre- 
sented more than a quarter of a total USD 18 billion in aid to 
the productive sectors. However, all aid to these sectors helped 
to create an environment supportive of private-sector develop- 
ment and enhaced productivity in various economic sectors, 
such as agriculture, banking and financial services, and tourism. 



.. .with a focus on trade development objectives 

Since 2007, the use of the trade development marker has 
increased, and for 2009 flows nearly all DAC donors reported. 
The amounts of support with a principle trade objective has 
increased 55% since reporting began in 2007, and for a significant 
objective, it has nearly doubled from USD 1.5 to USD 2.9 billion. 
Different sectors vary in the extent to which the trade devel- 
opment marker is reported e.g. donors considered that 70% 
of business services and 79% of tourism are directly related to 
developing trade capacities. Even for the larger sectors such as 
banking and agriculture significant shares are reported to have 
a trade component (29% in banking and 16% for agriculture). 

Economic infrastructure support falls slightly... 

The major components of economic infrastructure, transport 
and energy both decreased slightly in 2009 while commu- 
nications increased slightly. Japan is the largest donor in the 
transport and storage sector among DAC members, providing 
more than half of the funding both in 2008 (USD 5 billion out of 
USD 9.5 billion) and 2009 (USD 3.9 billion out of USD 7.4 billion). 
Nearly all these Japanese funds went to Asia. The biggest projects 
were rail transit systems construction in Delhi, Bangkok and 
Jakarta, totalling USD 3.3 billion in two years. Additionally, Japan 
provided another USD 871 million to India for its Hyderabad 
outer ring road project in two instalments. 

Figure 2.1 5 Economic Infrastructure 

COMMITMENTS, 2002/05 - 2009, USD BILLION (2009 CONSTANT) 

25 
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| Transport and Storage Energy Generation and Supply | Communications 

Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database ICRS) 

StatLink SgB http:dx.doi.org/101/87/888932446322 
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The World Bank, Korea and United Kingdom provided almost 
60% of total aid for trade in communications in 2009. While the 
World Bank and the United Kingdom focussed on Africa, Korea 
divided its support between Africa and Asia. While bilateral 
donors scaled down their commitments in the energy sector, 
multilateral donors scaled up their support from USD 1.7 billion 
in 2008 to USD 3 billion in 2009. 

...while aid for trade policy and regulations increased. 

Trade policy and regulations remains relatively small in total 
flows and has fluctuated between 2006 and 2009, although for 
all years (with the exception of 2007) there have been moderate 
increases. Flows to this area are currently almost USD 1.4 billion 
annually. Most of this support goes to trade policy and admin- 
istration management. Trade Facilitation has increased 187% 
since the baseline period and now stands at USD 266 million. 
EU institutions contributed USD 173 million in 2008 and 
USD 86 million in 2009 to trade facilitation. In 2008, the EU 
allocated USD 63 million to promote mutual trade by removing 
technical barriers to trade between Ukraine and the EU. 

Figure 2.16 Trade Policy and Regulations 

COMMITMENTS, 2002/05 - 2009, USD MILLION (2009 CONSTANT) 
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Source: OECD-DAC, Aid actwities database (CRS) 

StatLink ImsPm http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/S8893244634J 



WHAT ARE THE AGGREGATE TRENDS? 

From annual to aggregate trends. 

Monitoring the year-to-year fluctuations in commitments and 
examining their causes provides a useful spotlight on global 
aid-for-trade trends. However, as noted above, these annual 
changes are more pronounced in aid for trade because of the 
predominance of large commitments to major infrastructure 
projects. This gives the impression that aid volatility and 
predictability are problematic. Looking at aggregate aid-for- 
trade flows provides an overview against which the changes 
in the annual numbers become less salient. It also provides 
an opportunity to examine in a more holistic manner the 
main questions posed in this chapter. Moreover it enables the 
examination of total flows, distribution, concentration and the 
comparison of aid for trade with overall ODA. 

Commitments totalled USD 238 billion between 
2002 and 2009 and... 

Since 2002, a total of USD 238 billion in aid for trade has been 
committed. Asia received USD 111 billion or 47% between 2002 
and 2009, and Africa USD 81 billion or 34%. The top 8 recipients 
are located in Asia, with India, Iraq and Vietnam receiving consid- 
erably higher volumes than the rest of the recipients. More 
specifically, India has received USD 16 billion in commitments 
since 2002, Iraq USD 15 billion and Vietnam USD 14.8 billion. 
Africa has 10 countries in the top 20 headed by Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Tanzania, Morocco and Kenya. Turkey is the only country in 
the list from outside Asia or Africa, and it received a total of 
USD 3.5 billion in aid for trade since 2002. 

...is relatively concentrated, but... 

There were 157 countries that were eligible to receive ODA and 
thus aid for trade between 2002 and 2009. The pattern of the 
distribution of aid for trade is relatively concentrated, with ten 
countries receiving 45% of total country-specific aid-for-trade 
commitments between 2002 and 2009. The bottom 50 coun- 
tries received less than 1.5% of total flows. However, some of 
these countries such as Saudi Arabia, Slovenia and Malta no 
longer have the status of aid recipient. Some recipients are 
small island states and while these have small flows in terms of 
volume, they are among the largest recipients of aid for trade per 
capita. For instance, St Helena, Niue and Cook Islands received 
USD 2 742, USD 1 840 and USD 659 per capita respectively in 
2009, but they have a combined population of just 22,000. 
Oceania dominates a list of per capita recipients with 7 out of 
the top 10 being from this region. 
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Table 2.1 Top 20 recipients of aid for trade, by total commitments from 2002-09 



USD million (2009 constant) 





Commitments 


Tntal rnmmitmpnt^ 




zUUz-U!) avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2002-09 


India 


1 703.6 


1 847.0 


2388.6 


3 424.0 


1 882.4 


16 356.3 




2 101.2 


2 208.1 


1 191.4 


3 029.7 


400.2 


15 234.1 


Viet Nam 


1 643.6 


1 450.2 


2 141.9 


2 046.0 


2608.1 


14820.7 


Afghanistan 


759.2 


1 267.2 


1 478.2 


1 692.0 


1 509.5 


8983.8 


Indonesia 


1 208.6 


1 022.6 


905.9 


895.9 


970.0 


8 629.0 


R^nntarlpsh 


830.0 


580.1 


1 nno r\ 

I 008.9 


1 187.9 


892.2 


6 989.2 


Pa kKtan 


648.6 


408.5 


738.2 


1 150.4 


965.2 


5 856.7 


China 


829.6 


614.8 


402.6 


728.7 


588.2 


5652.6 


Ethiopia 


533.5 


729.2 


912.8 


740.7 


883.6 


5 400.3 


Fnvnt 


j/o.o 


ouy.o 


ct.~7 7 
JO/.Z 


OQfi 1 

yyu. i 


7771 
LI 1. \ 


4959.5 


Tanzania 


412.5 


429.8 


586.9 


1 325.2 


881.3 


4873.1 


Morocco 


328.6 


515.5 


305.3 


1 799.9 


848.4 


4783.5 


Kenya 


314.6 


510.3 


973.0 


92.2 


962.1 


3795.8 


Sri Lanka 


513.1 


347.1 


340.8 


487.8 


457.3 


3685.6 


Congo, Dem. Rep. 


512.9 


161.0 


479.7 


267.4 


724.6 


3684.3 


Ghana 


280.8 


350.0 


784.4 


633.8 


697.4 


3588.6 


Turkey 


485.0 


281.2 


224.0 


785.9 


283.8 


3514.8 


Nigeria 


229.6 


189.4 


286.3 


705.4 


1 333.4 


3 432.9 


Uganda 


258.3 


191.7 


739.7 


305.5 


1 017.9 


3288.1 


Mozambique 


354.5 


346.5 


488.1 


520.0 


430.4 


3202.8 


TOTAL 












130731.6 



Source: OECD-DAC. Aid activities database (CRS) 



Figure 2.17 Cumulative share of aid for trade and 

Official Development Assistance by total commitments 2002-09, ! 
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Source: Authors calculation based on OECD-DAC Aid activities database (CRS) 
Note: Exclude multi-countries programmes and activities. 

StatLink mtfm http:dx.doi.org/IO.17S7/8S8932446360 



Most developing countries receive little aid or no aid for trade. 
In fact, 100 developing countries account for a little over 10% 
of total aid-for-trade flows between 2002 and 2009. Conversely 
25 countries account for almost 70% of total aid-for-trade 
commitments. However, examined in terms of population a 
different picture emerges. The top eight recipients of aid-for- 
trade flows representing 40% are all from Asia (India, Iraq, 
Vietnam, Afghanistan, Indonesia, Bangladesh, Pakistan and 
China) and account for 58% of the total population of recipient 
countries. 

...is similar to overall ODA distribution. 

Total ODA is slightly less concentrated with the top ten 
recipients accounting for just under 40% and the bottom 50 
countries receiving less than 2%. However, since aid for trade 
is part and parcel of regular ODA this is not surprising. It may 
be slightly more concentrated because of the nature and size 
of large infrastructure projects which leads to large increases in 
commitments for particular countries in particular years. 
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WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK 
FOR AID-FOR-TRADE FLOWS? 

The outlook for aid for trade is moderate. . . 

Total bilateral ODA grew by 6.5% in 2010 and will continue to 
grow in 2011 and 2012 by approximately 2-3% based on an 
OECD survey of indicative forward spending plans. If aid for 
trade maintains its share in sector allocable aid then incremental 
growth can be expected over the medium-term. Furthermore, 
the recent G20 commitment on aid for trade might also 
bolster support. As noted before, Multi-Year Action Plan on 
Development atthe Seoul G20 Summit included a commitment 
to at least maintain, beyond 2011, aid-for-trade levels that reflect 
the average of the last three years 2006 to 2008 (Box 2.2). 

Almost two third of donors have indicative forward spending 
plans including major donors such as the United States, Japan, 
United Kingdom and the EU, while fewer than half of the multi- 
lateral donors have these spending plans, including the World 
Bank and many of the regional development banks, such as 
the IADB, AfDB and IsDB. Furthermore, nine bilateral and seven 
multilateral donors have specific estimates for aid for trade, 
though others can say something about future aid-for-trade 
spending even if they do not have exact estimates. 

...some donors are continuing to scale up resources... 

France estimates that it will spend EUR 850 million per year of 
which EUR 150 million per year for technical assistance from 
2010. The United Kingdom has committed to spending at 
least GBP 672 million annually as part of its G-20 commitment 
on aid for trade; and it expects to exceed this amount by at 
least GBP 100 million per year. The EU has set aside a total of 
EUR 22.7 billion for the African, Caribbean and Pacific Group 
of States (ACP) countries for the period 2008-2013. Between 
EUR 4 and 5 billion of this will be allocated to aid-for-trade; a total 
of EUR 1.78 billion is made available in support of ACP integra- 
tion efforts at regional level; and a total of around EUR 1.16 billion 
concerns the aid-for-trade agenda at the multi regional level. 



...some are pledging to maintain flows... 

As noted before, in 2010 the G20 pledged to maintain support 
for aid for trade at current levels (Box 2.3). In addition, a number 
of other donors have made similar commitments. For instance, 
Switzerland's aid for trade is expected to remain at current levels 
in 2011 and 2012. Non-DAC donors are also maintaining support 
for aid for trade. Singapore noted that while aid for trade will 
remain a key component of its co-operation strategy, resources 
will be allocated based on local needs and Singapore's capacity 
to contribute. 

...others are unable to indicate future spending. 

The German budget system operates on an annual modus. 
Programming of trade-related assistance and broader aid 
for trade is carried out with a time horizon of no more than 1 
to 2 years. The United States uses a mix of funding and plan- 
ning vehicles for foreign assistance, as directed by the US 
Congress. Planning and spending are intended to be respon- 
sive to partner-country needs. During the annual budget 
process, agencies begin to allocate resources to specific sector 
programmes, such as aid for trade. Final allocations are not 
made until Congress acts on the President's Budget, and appro- 
priations levels are known and enacted in law. The Millennium 
Challenge Corporation (MCC) and its partner countries agree on 
budgets of up to five years in their "compact" (grant agreement), 
which lays out objectives, programme elements and targets for 
program success. MCC funds this multi-year programme in its 
entirety from the outset. For threshold programmes which are 
normally two years in length, the threshold agreement contains 
programme details and funding plans for the entire length of 
the programme. Again, MCC funds are set aside up front to 
ensure aid predictability. In both cases, MCC calculates overall 
programme funding of aid for trade as the agreements enter 
into force, which then triggers funding obligations. MCC's aid- 
for-trade activities are embedded within the various activities 
that make up an MCA programme and MCC partner countries 
provide rolling estimates of annual forward spending, but do 
not break out aid for trade on an annual basis. 
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Box 2.3 G20 aid-for-trade pledge 



"Commitment to at least maintain, beyond 2011, aid-for-trade levels that reflect the average of the last three years (2006 to 2008) and (...) 
monitor these commitments and evaluate their impact on HQs' capacity to trade. We will consider the outcome of the Global Aid for Trade 
Review of July 201 1." 

During 2006-2008 the OECD/DAC members of the G20 Development Working Group (i.e. Australia, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Korea, Spain, United Kingdom, United States, and the European Union) provided on average USD 7.3 billion in aid for trade to 
the LICs (see table). In 2009, the total volume increased to USD 8.7 billion and is projected to reach USD 9.2 billion in 2010. 

Most donors increased aid for trade in 2009 relative to the 2006-08 average including the European Union, United States and 
Japan. The United Kingdom and South Korea had substantial increases while some others declined slightly. While the OECD 
posses approximate data on the overall volume of G20 South-South co-operation, this provides insufficient detail to establish an 
aid-for-trade baseline. 



G20 Members 


Self Assessments 


G20 DWG OECD/DAC Aid for Trade to LICs 

Commitments, USD million (2009 constant) 






2006-08 average 


2009 


Argentina 


South-South 






Australia 


Donor 


101.3 




Brazil 


South-South 






Canada 


Donor 


216.6 


288.3 


China 


South-South 






France 


Donor 


535.0 


411.9 


Germany 


Donor 


364.6 


352.0 


India 


South-South 






Indonesia 


South-South 






Italy 


Donor 


99.6 


72.1 


Japan 


Donor 


1 815.8 


2 353.1 


Mexico 


South-South /Partner 






Russia* 








Saudi Arabia 








South Africa 








South Korea 


Donor 


251.0 


492.1 


Turkey 






0.1 


United Kingdom 


Donor 


301.5 


772.5 


United States 


Donor 


2 195.8 


2416.4 


EU Institutions 


Donor 


1 369.6 


1 472.5 


Spain 


Donor 


85.8 


63.3 


TOTAL 




7 336.5 


8694.3 



"not a WTO member 
.. no data available 

...for an explanation of A ustralia's aid for trade data, see Box 2.2. 
Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 
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WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT LOCAL MONITORING? 

From global review to local monitoring. 

The latest OECD/WTO questionnaire solicited information about 
monitoring at the country level, and there has been much 
discussion in the WTO Committee on Trade and Development 
as well as in regional forums about measuring aid-for-trade 
commitments at the global level and the perceived discrep- 
ancies with locally-registered flows. This section examines this 
issue and the extent to which partner countries posses detailed 
information about concessional financing in general and aid- 
for-trade flows in particular. 

Partner countries are keeping track, but... 

Firstly partner countries were asked if they kept track of external 
concessional financing. The majority, 62 out of 84 countries, 
report that they do keep track, another 13 do not, and a further 
9 are either unsure or did not answer the question. What is 
clear from the responses is that tracking is usually preformed 
in the Finance or Economic Planning ministries, while the 
trade ministry is peripheral to the process. Given that most of 
the questionnaires were filled out by trade ministry officials, 
some experienced difficulties in estimating aid-for-trade flows. 
Gambia, like many others, noted that "records are kept at the Loans 
and Debt Office under the Ministry of Finance". Kenya explained 
that "the External Resources Department in the Ministry of Finance 
co-ordinates the donor support and financing to our budget". In 
Sierra Leone, it is the Development Assistance Coordination 
Office in the Ministry of Finance and Economic Development, 
while in Swaziland it is the Ministries of Economic Planning and 
Development and the Ministry of Finance. 

...mostly only of ODA going directly to their budgets. 

The survey confirms the findings that the two major systems 
used by partner countries to better manage aid flows are the 
Aid Management Platform (AMP), developed by Development 
Gateway, and the Development Assistance Database (DAD), 
developed by Synergy International Systems. A number of 
countries have also developed "home-grown" systems (OECD, 
2009). In the questionnaire, 19 countries reported using the AMP 
and 30 the DAD, while others used these along with national 
accounting systems. In fact, 43 countries rely on some form of 
national accounting. 



Figure 2.18 Partner country aid tracking systems 
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Source: OECD/WTO questionnaire (201 1! 



The AMP uses the AiDA (Accessible information on Development 
Activities) standard and relieson data harvesting techniques. The 
recipient-country database is automatically linked to the OECD/ 
CRS database and several other international donor databases, 
such as those from the World Bank and the United Kingdom. 
On the other hand, DAD relies on in-country reporting mech- 
anisms by aid agencies. The advantage of the DAD approach 
is that data is based on what is actually happening in the field 
and so, in theory, should be more reliable. The DAD can also 
be linked more closely to recipient-country budget classifi- 
cations. Because it is web-based, the DAD is accessible to the 
public at large. However, the disadvantage of this approach is 
that sectoral classifications may vary greatly among countries 
causing discrepancies between country-level date the aggre- 
gate level. Questions have arisen as to the reliability of the data 
in the system. Without credibility, development partners have 
become weary of supplying information to the DAD, reducing 
its effectiveness still further. 

In Burundi, a National Committee for Co-ordination of Aid 
uses the AMP, while Cape Verde is in the process of instituting 
an AMP system scheduled for completion in late 2011. Gabon 
is also working on developing a particular system. In the 
Solomon Islands, the Ministry of Development Planning and Aid 
Co-ordination is currently developing an AMP to improve the 
co-ordination of aid in the country. Suriname will establish an 
aid co-ordination unit within the Ministry of Finance. Gambia 
keeps records at the Loans and Debt Office under the Ministry 
of Finance, which uses the Commonwealth Secretariat Debt 
Relief Management Strategy to capture all loans and grants in 
the country. However, the government is planning on imple- 
menting an AMP system on which training has already begun. 
Within the EIF, the government will also create an aid-for-trade 
database. However, in general there are no specific systems 
used for gathering information on aid for trade. 
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Several partner countries also have their own aid management 
systems, such as Ecuador's Information System for International 
Development. Zambia uses Excel- and Access-based systems 
(Ministry of Finance and National Planning in-house system). 
Uganda also uses "spread-sheets developed in house." In Fiji, 
the Aid Unit in the Ministry of Finance has a Excel spread- 
sheet database which has details of aid inflows. However, the 
Unit is currently in discussions with UNDP about adopting the 
DAD system. All external concessionary financing inflows are 
captured through the national accounting system or Financial 
Management Information System (FMIS). 

Systems vary in their complexity. Azerbaijan keeps track of aid 
flows "through simple filing in the organisation",whereas Indonesia 
has multiple databases for managing its aid budget. "With regard 
to aid-management platforms", it reports, "Indonesia has two 
schemes: the Blue Book and the Borrowing Strategy; for the devel- 
opment assistance database, Indonesia has Debt Management 
and Financial Analysis System; the National Accounting System 
of Indonesia is Central Government Accounting System and Local 
Government Accounting System that recorded all aid and loan in 
State Budget scheme." 

Most partner countries confirm that aid for trade 
is increasing... 

Where partner countries are tracking flows and are able to say 
something about how flows have changed in recentyears, most 
point to an increases from all donor groups. 32 countries say aid 
for trade has increased or stayed the same since 2008, with 21 
reporting increases. South-South and multilateral providers 
have also increased their aid for trade, with 60% of countries 
indicating an increasing in assistance from these sources. Less 
recognise is the support of NGOs, with only 16 partner coun- 
tries saying anything about resources provided from this source. 
1 1 countries indicate declining support from DAC donors, and 7 
report declining support from multilaterals. It is telling, though, 
that almost half are unable to say anything about changes in 
aid-for-trade flows highlighting the lack of detailed information 
at the country level. 



Figure 2.19 Changes in aid for trade according to partner countries 
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... others are unable to say much about the details of 
aid-for-trade flows. 

This was further confirmed when partners were asked about 
the composition of aid for trade by type of provider. While 
many partners were able to assess whether aid-for-trade was 
increasing or not, fewer were able to provide information on the 
magnitude and provision by type of donor. On average, over 40 
countries were unable to answer this question about providers 
of assistance. Even for those countries that answered, there is 
a credibility gap in that not all responses fully account for their 
aid envelope and over 50% do not recognise the contributions 
of NGOs. These answers indicate considerable gaps in local 
accounting systems when it comes to aid for trade. 

Figure 2.20 Distribution of aid for trade by donor 
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Better local accounting systems are needed... 

MostODA is delivered to public-sector institutions. In the case of 
aid for trade, DAC donors use this channel for more than three 
quarters of their commitments, while only about 6% is deliv- 
ered through NGOs. Public-private partnerships are an even 
more minor destination representing less than 1% of flows. 
While reporting on delivery channels is not complete, the avail- 
able data suggests similar trends for multilaterals. For ODA deliv- 
ered to the public sector, the finance ministry is just one delivery 
channels, together with sector ministries and other public and 
private organisations. 

Thus, multiple agencies need to be involved in tracking ODA 
flows and these efforts need to be combined and tabulated. 
However, little is known about the extent to which the part- 
ners attempt to collect information about the totality of ODA 
as reported by donors to the CRS. In Madagascar, the Central 
Bank and the National Institute of Statistics carry out biannual 
surveys of NGOs. Ethiopia keeps track of concessional financing, 
but notofODA, to local NGOs (a major destination offundsfrom 
the United States) or to private associations, such as chambers 
of commerce. In Grenada, aid-for-trade flows are monitored by 
the agencies and ministries associated with the various projects 
that are part of the Public Sector Investment Programme. 
However, Grenada reports that "the data is not disaggregated and 
only actual disbursements are registered". Lao PDR's aid-for-trade 
database tracks overall project volumes, but does not provide 
annual disbursement data. This would again make it difficult to 
match CRS flows which are recorded annually. 

...but reconciling global and country data 
is challenging... 

Even if partner countries could track aid-for-trade flows more 
accurately there would still be a number of factors accounting 
for the discrepancy between flows recorded in the CRS and 
flows recorded in national accounts: 

■ CRS data provides the monetary value of in-kind aid, 
such as most forms of technical co-operation, whereas 
partner countries will only track services rendered. 
In addition, the cross-cutting nature of aid for trade 
means that certain projects may be accounted for 
under different codes in country systems, perhaps in 
line with allocations to ministries. 



■ CRS data is usually presented in constant terms 
and US dollars. In contrast, partner-country data will 
likely be presented in nominal terms and in a number 
of currencies. 

■ Accounting systems of partner countries may also be 
based on a specific financial year which might differ 
from the CRS reference year. 

■ Government systems will provide information on 
budgets, while CRS reports are based on annual 
disbursements. 

In summary, there are many different approaches involving 
different systems, in different ministries, with different time- 
frames, and different accounting cycles. Coordinating all these 
various actors is difficult, which explains why many countries do 
not recognise the global flows. 

...because the CRS and local tracking systems have 
different functions... 

A recent study by the OECD and the Development Gateway 
concluded that the OECD Creditor Reporting System and 
local aid information management systems have "distinct and 
important roles". Few local databases on aid provide accurate 
data. Furthermore, the different platforms can make it difficult 
to integrate local data into international data bases (Khadras, 
2010). OECD (2009) compared data in the AMP and the CRS 
and concludes that while the data are comparable in aggre- 
gate terms, the systems differ in terms of purpose, coverage, 
sector classifications, and other factors. Country systems, such 
as the AMP, are central to managing aid flow on a day-to-day 
basis, while the CRS is the authoritative source for aggregate 
data that is most useful in international comparisons and histor- 
ical analysis. This is important given that an essential function of 
the Aid-for-Trade Initiative is to monitor and access additionality, 
comparability, and the implementation of the Hong Kong aid- 
for-trade pledges. Although progress is being made, it is clear 
that without better local aid databases developing countries 
cannot hold donors truly accountable. 
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...while the definition of aid for trade remains an issue. 

The Solomon Islands provides a partial explanation as to why 
so few can answer these questions: "There is insufficient infor- 
mation available to answer these questions, particularly given the 
broadness of the definition of aid for trade and the fact that trade- 
related financing is not distinguished from other types of external 
financing". As Cameroon and others note, partner countries 
have difficulty identifying the border between aid for trade 
and ODA. Nepal also makes a similar point: "since aid for trade 
covers assistance to increase export of goods and services, training 
to trade officials, support for national stakeholders, institutional 
support and so on, no clear demarcation has been made in practice 
between traditional ODA and aid for trade. This has hampered not 
only on accessing aid for trade but also on predictability in terms of 
volumes, conditions and procedures." Ultimately major differences 
in the perception of aid-for-trade flows stem from differences 
concerning the definition of aid for trade. The provision of aid- 
for-trade assistance to countries pre-dates the launch of the initi- 
ative, and "created some confusion as to what can be described as 
aid for trade" (U N EC A, 2010). 

While the Task Force defines aid for trade as whatever a partner 
country considers trade-related, the CRS proxies described 
earlier in this chapter were chosen to track progress in aid-for- 
trade flows, specifically to measure additionality. The advan- 
tages of the CRS are its coverage and it's the depth of its 
historical data, allowing the WTO and OECD to track what was 
happening and what was not. Essentially these proxies capture 
all donor support for economic sectors, whethertradable or not. 
While inexact, the proxies enable the aid-for-trade community 
to assess the magnitude and distribution of flows that support 
trade. Statistical approximations are needed because getting 
exact measures of what is specifically trade-related could not be 
achieved efficiently or in a cost-effective manner. 

Each country will have a different definition of aid for trade and 
this sometimes creates confusion. For example, while India is 
one of the largest beneficiaries of aid for trade, as noted earlier, 
India's own definition of aid for trade is narrower. It notes that 
"except for a DFID (Department for International Development) 
funded UNCTAD India Project that wound up in 2010, no aid that 
comes to India is for trade. All the bilateral assistance that India gets 
is for either social sector or for infrastructure." In addition, trade 
ministries in developing countries generally only consider 
trade-related activity in its narrowest sense. Economic infra- 
structure and building productive capacity, which represent 



the vast majority of the aid-for-trade flows, may only be partly 
trade-related. However, it would be impossible to determine the 
precise "trade" component so instead total numbers are used 
as proxies. If the proxies are increasing, as they have been, then 
generally we can say that donors are doing more in support 
of trade. In addition, these areas provide an essential enabling 
environment in which firms and individual producers can access 
finance, and market and distribute their goods. It provides 
public goods such as transport networks, energy and commu- 
nications. It also helps build capacities in its broadest sense not 
just for traders or producers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In the five years since the WTO Task Force on Aid for Trade 
presented its recommendations, the WTO and the OECD 
working with 27 donor agencies and 20 multilateral institutions 
have assembled the data and statistics to provide a basis for the 
global discussion on aid for trade. Clear benchmarks have been 
established for measuring aid-for-trade flows using the OECD 
Creditor Reporting System. This chapter outlined the latest 
available numbers. 

In 2009, aid-for-trade commitments reached approximately 
USD 40 billion, a 60% increase from the 2002-05 baseline, from 
which progress is assessed, and 30% since the last Aid for Trade 
at a Glance Report. While the changes from 2008 to 2009 were 
marginal in terms of aggregate flows - increasing by 2% - the 
pattern of who provided aid for trade, who received it and 
the categories supported varied considerably. Disbursements 
which show actual financial payments and, thus, the realisation 
of donors' intentions and the implementation of their policies 
have been growing steadily at 11-12% for each year since 2006 
- reaching USD 29 billion in 2009 - up 40% since 2006. These 
figures indicate that past commitments are being met. 

Global monitoring has provided useful information for all 
stakeholders in aid for trade. However, increasingly a shift 
is taking place with more emphasis on local tracking and 
monitoring. Better local aid tracking systems are needed 
but reconciling data between the country and global level is 
challenging because the CRS and local aid tracking system have 
different functions and the definition of aid for trade remains 
an issue. ■ 
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NOTES 

1 The source of the data on aid flows is extracted from the OECD Creditor Reporting System (CRS) - 

a database covering around 90% of all ODA which was recognised as the best available data source for 
tracking global aid-for-trade flows. 

2 In order to monitor aid-for-trade flows and to assess progress in meeting pledges made at the 
WTO Hong Kong Ministerial in 2005, the OECD has established a baseline of average aid for trade 
between 2002 and 2005 
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CHAPTER 3 



HOW IS AID FOR TRADE DELIVERED? 



This chapter presents the findings of the 2011 aid-for-trade monitoring survey of donor and 
partner country adherence to these key aid effectiveness principles. More specifically, it assesses 
whether the delivery of aid for trade has improved since the previous survey in 2009. The commit- 
ment to the Paris principles by both partner countries and donors on aid for trade remains strong. 
Compared to the situation in 2009, the 2011 survey finds that country ownership over aid for trade 
has advanced the furthest among the five Paris principles. That is to say, many partner countries are 
mainstreaming trade into national development strategies. They are consulting broadly involving 
the private sector, civil society organisations and relevant government agencies to formulate trade 
strategies and priority project proposals. Donors continue to work towards harmonising their 
procedures and aligning their support around national priorities relating to trade. But progress 
appears to be uneven and partner countries note that more remains to be done, including 
addressing particular challenges in accessing aid for trade. Putting the aid effectiveness principles 
into practice necessitates continued attention and efforts. Donors and partner countries note that 
the challenges in delivering aid for trade effectively are not unique to this initiative, but are, in fact, 
part and parcel of the broader aid effectiveness agenda. 

INTRODUCTION 

Aid for trade is about enabling partner countries to use trade more effectively to promote growth 
and poverty reduction and to achieve their development objectives, including the Millennium 
Development Goals (MDGs). To achieve these objectives, aid for trade - as with any cross-sectoral 
development co-operation programme - involves complex relationships among partner country 
governments, bilateral donors, multilateral and regional agencies, the private sector and other 
non-governmental organisations. Each of these stakeholders has different priorities, operating 
arrangements, timeframes and financial and human resources. Therefore, making aid for trade 
work better requires comprehensive and rigorous implementation of the tenets of aid effectiveness 
enshrined in the Paris Declaration, which encapsulates decades of lessons learned and which sets 
out clear commitments aimed at improving results. 

The importance of aid quality was underlined in the 2006 Recommendations of the WTO Task 
Force on Aid for Trade, which urged that the Paris Declaration on Aid Effectiveness should guide 
the delivery of aid for trade. In practice, this means that partner countries need to integrate trade 
objectives into their development strategies and take the lead in their im plementation {Ownership). 
To make ownership a reality, donors are expected to align their aid around these strategies and 
priorities and use local systems for the provision of their aid (Alignment). Furthermore, all aid-for- 
trade activities provided by donors should be delivered in a harmonised and transparent manner 
(Harmonisation). Finally, managing for results and being accountable for them should ensure 
effective delivery of aid for trade {Managing for results/Mutual accountability). 
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Aid for trade exemplifies the benefits of adhering to the principles 
of the Paris Declaration. Furthermore, it shows how coherence at 
the international level can - and should - work. From the outset, 
the Aid-for-Trade Initiative has contributed significantly towards 
implementing the Paris principles. For instance, although some 
initially suggested setting up a new dedicated aid-for-trade 
fund, the general view was that aid-for-trade objectives would 
be better advanced not by creating additional mechanisms 
but by making existing ones work better. Indeed, if aid for 
trade were implemented through earmarked funds rather 
than as part of broader development programmes, it would 
risk undermining the principles of ownership and alignment 
(Voionmaa and Bruntrup, 2009). This is particularly important 
considering that donors provide over a quarter of their ODA 
to aid for trade. Another achievement has been the adoption 
of a system to strengthen mutual accountability between the 
trade and development communities at two levels: first, at the 
country (and regional) level, to foster genuine ownership; and 
second, at the global level to ensure that the needs identified 
at country level - whether financial or performance-related - 
are addressed. 

This chapter presents the key findings of the monitoring survey 
pertaining to the implementation of the Paris principles with 
respect to aid for trade. The analysis is based on questionnaire 
responses from 84 partner countries, 43 donors, 10 South-South 
partners and 9 regional economic communities. In addition, 
a number of relevant case stories have been referenced. The 
rest of this chapter is structured as follows. The next section 
examines whether the country-led approach is being reinforced 
and how the process of consultation and co-ordination is 
working. Developments in donors' performance with respect to 
the operationalisation of two key Paris principles {i.e. alignment 
and harmonisation) are presented in the subsequent section. 
The final section draws some conclusions. 



HAS OWNERSHIP OVER AID FOR TRADE 
IMPROVED? 

Strengthened ownership... 

Ownership is widely regared as a precondition for development 
(OECD, 2008). When developing countries are not in the 
driver's seat to steer their own development path, or when 
donors fail to respect their leadership, then the results from 
development assistance will most likely be unsustainable. Thus, 
the aid effectiveness agenda acknowledges "the primacy of 
ownership" (Stern etal., 2008). Within the framework of effective 
development partnerships, donors have committed themselves 
to "respect the right -and responsibility - of the partner country 
to exercise effective leadership over its development policies 
and strategies, and coordinate development actions" (OECD, 
2005). A commitment to country ownership and country-driven 
approaches - complemented by more focused aid - is key to 
successful implementation of aid for trade. 

Aid for trade can be considered as a joint venture between 
developed and developing countries. It can only succeed if 
partner countries ensure that trade is an integral part of their 
development plans {i.e. mainstreaming trade) with clearly 
articulated needs and priorities (see Chapter 1). This is a point 
which comes out very strongly in thecase stories. The importance 
of ownership - at the political as well as the technical level - in 
ensuring that projects and programmes achieve their objectives 
was clearly expressed by many partner countries, donors and 
providers of South-South co-operation. The case stories suggest 
that the partner government's commitment, often at the highest 
level, is critical. Furthermore, co-ordination with domestic 
stakeholders, as well as with the donor community, will enhance 
country ownership and strengthen mutual accountability. For 
example, a case story on multi-donor assistance to Cambodia's 
rice-export sector attributes its success to strong country 
ownership and leadership in identifying binding constraints, and 
the creation of trilateral partnerships (donors, public and private 
sector) which ensured that the projects and programmes were 
aligned with Cambodia's priorities and could be self-sustaining 
post-donor support. 

Shimomura and Ohno (2005) point to two elements that 
countries themselves must demonstrate if country ownership is 
to be taken seriously: the capacity to own development policies 
(policy autonomy) and the capacity to own the relationship 
with the donor community (donor management). 1 In order 
to exercise country leadership, countries must undertake 
co-ordination on three levels: "policy", "institutional" and "donor- 
partner government" level (UNDP 2008). 
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In 2009, almost all partner countries reported that they either 
fully or partly mainstreamed trade in their development 
strategies. Consequently, the 2011 survey no longer addressed 
this issue. Instead, it focussed on progress in encouraging 
national and international stakeholder dialogues. It shows that 
the principle of ownership appears to be taking hold better in 
the realm of aid for trade. The remainder of this section focuses 
on issues related to policy-level mainstreaming, institutional 
arrangements for aid co-ordination, and finally donor-partner 
dialogues. 

...through better trade mainstreaming... 

The relationship between trade and poverty reduction is not 
automatic. It needs to be managed and made compatible with 
the country development strategies and policies (OECD, 2011). 
Partner countries need to design their own trade strategies 
and make them central to their overall development efforts. 
This means integrating trade into national development or 
poverty reduction strategies and sectoral policies. Therefore, 
trade mainstreaming is inextricably linked with the concept 
of ownership. Such a process can help harness the benefits of 
trade, mitigate its possible negative impacts and improve the 
rate of development (UNDP, 2008). However, raising the profile of 
trade often proves difficult due to lack of institutional capacities 
and the division of competences between many ministries 
(Voionmaa and Bruntrup, 2009). While the trade ministry is 
responsible for negotiating and implementing trade policy, 
many aid-for-trade issues fall under the responsibility of other 
line ministries (e.g. finance, agriculture, transport). Moreover, the 
trade ministry is often absent from consultations with donors 
when national development priorities are discussed. 

Despite such challenges, there is now a body of evidence from 
the global monitoring survey and other studies suggesting that 
trade is being increasingly mainstreamed into partner country 
development strategies. The 2009 survey showed that more 
than half of the partner countries indicated that they "fully" 
mainstreamed trade in their national development plans with 
well developed trade-related priorities and implementation 
plans. This assessment is broadly in line with the findings of 
a UNDP study assessing the role of trade policy in Poverty 
Reduction Strategy Papers (PRSPs). On the basis of the 72 PRSPs 
surveyed, Kosack (2008) found that trade was increasingly 
prominent in poverty reduction strategies, with 50 of them 
including a section devoted exclusively to trade. Furthermore, 
52 PRSPs related their trade policies in some way to an analysis 



of their nation's poverty profile, and many showed substantial 
improvement in integrating trade and poverty issues. However, 
the study qualified these findings by stating that many PRSPs 
seemed to view poverty reduction at some distance removed 
from trade, rather than fully integrated with it (Kosack, 2008: 17). 
In a similar study of second-generation PRSPs in selected African 
countries, Driscoll et al. (2007) also concluded that there was 
still room for improvement, particularly with regard to trade- 
poverty linkages. 2 

In the LDCs, progress towards mainstreaming can be linked to 
the enhancement of the Integrated Framework (IF) (Box 3.1). 
Kosack (2008), for example, found that the countries that made 
the most progress with integrating trade into their PRSPs 
(e.g. Uganda and Rwanda) did so following their Diagnostic 
Trade Integration Study (DTIS). While most LDCs noted that it is 
still too early to tell (19 out of 32), eight respondents stated that 
the enhancement of the IF had made a significant impact on 
their ability to mainstream trade into their national development 
plans or poverty reduction strategies, with a further three 
reporting moderate impact. 3 

The role of Enhanced IF (EIF) is also documented in the case 
stories. For example, Lesotho noted that the EIF offers a way to 
overcome challenges related to mainstreaming trade. Another 
case story underlines how in both Uganda and Mali the EIF 
processes played an important role in efforts to integrate 
trade priorities in national development plans, as well as in 
sensitising donors on cross-sectoral links and the inefficiencies 
of isolated programmes. 4 There are, however, cases where such 
mainstreaming is still under way (OECD/WTO, 201 1). 5 The WTO's 
Trade Policy Reviews of Democratic Republic of Congo and 
Malawi, as well as a joint review of Burkina Faso, Benin, and Mali 
also confirm the progress being made in mainstreaming trade. 

...based on better national policy co-ordination... 

Experience has shown that successful trade mainstreaming 
depends critically on consultation and co-ordination among 
different public and private stakeholders, as well as with donors 
and South-South development partners. This can be achieved 
by creating co-ordination mechanisms to promote broad-based 
consultations between these stakeholders to formulate trade 
strategies, action plans and project proposals (UNDP, 2008). 
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Aid-for-trade activities cut across many policy areas and sectors. 
Therefore, effectiveness in aid for trade will depend on many 
actors working together in a coherent way. As noted previously, 
the profile of trade can be raised through an institutional set-up 
that promotes stronger leadership for reform and more effective 
co-ordination by inter-ministerial teams. In the 2009 survey, the 
majority of partner countries (51 out of 82) reported that their 
trade department performed a coordinating role, but imple- 
mentation was decentralised across ministries. Some had estab- 
lished inter-ministerial bodies, such as a national committee, to 
encourage a more inclusive, government-wide process. 



Responses to the 2011 survey show that institutional mech- 
anisms to coordinate trade-related support across govern- 
ment appear to be well established in many partner countries. 
Almost three quarters of the partner countries reported no 
change since 2008 in their institutional arrangements for the 
co-ordination and implementation of their aid-for-trade activi- 
ties. In most countries, the trade ministry continues to perform 
the coordinating role while implementation is decentralised 
across ministries. 6 



Box 3.1 The Enhanced Integrated Framework and aid for trade 



The Integrated Framework (IF) for Trade-related Technical 
Assistance for Least Developed Countries was originally 
launched in 1997 at the WTO and was seen as a means to build 
capacity in trade policy and other trade-related areas. The IF 
had two objectives: integrating trade into national develop- 
ment plans, such as poverty reduction strategies; and assisting 
in the coordinated delivery of support to address trade-related 
needs identified by LDCs. In the fi rst stage of meeting these twin 
objectives, the IF called for a diagnostic trade integration study 
(DTIS) that specifies the main elements of the policy framework 
for trade integration, and an action matrix that maps out trade- 
related investment needs and identifies priority areas for the 
delivery of trade-related assistance. 

Initial experience with the IF highlighted a number of prob- 
lems: weak in-country capacity, lack of systematic follow-up 
at the country level, insufficient and uncertain financing, and 
variable donor responses to priorities identified in the DTIS. 
In May 2007, several enhancements were adopted to address 
these problems. The framework officially became "Enhanced" 
in October 2008 when an Executive Secretariat was established. 
The Enhanced IF (EIF) is intended to give LDCs greater owner- 
ship; to bring increased commitments from development part- 
ners; and to make improvements in the decision-making and 
management structure to ensure effective and timely delivery 
of increased financial resources. 

Steps toward the enhancement of the IF came after the estab- 
lishment of the Aid-for-Trade Initiative following the 2005 WTO 
Hong Kong Ministerial Conference. The EIF is "an aid-for-trade 
partnership in action" forthe LDCs. This multi-donor programme 
currently supports 47 LDCs worldwide, tackling their supply- 
side constraints to trade and helping them become more active 
players in the global trading system. The EIF works towards a 
wider goal of promoting economic growth and sustainable 
development and helping to lift more people out of poverty. 



The Paris Declaration was also seen as very important to 
improving or "enhancing" the IF. The Task Force on an Enhanced 
Integrated Framework stated in its recommendations that "The 
enhanced IF should be guided by the aid effectiveness princi- 
ples set out in the Paris Declaration, such as donor harmonisa- 
tion, using country systems, promoting ownership and involving 
stakeholders such as the local private sector" (WT/IFSC/W/15). 

The EIF process also aims to strengthen donors' support to a 
country's trade agenda. LDCs can use the EIF as a vehicle to assist 
in coordinating donors' support and to lever more aid-for-trade 
resources. Donors, in turn, can sign up to the EIF as a vehicle to 
deliver on their aid-for-trade commitments. The EIF programme 
is currently supported by 22 bilateral donors through contri- 
butions to the EIF Multi-Donor Trust Fund: Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Estonia, European Commission, Finland, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Japan, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Republic of Korea, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United States, and United Kingdom. 
To date, trust fund donors have contributed approximately 
USD 100 million, with total pledges of USD 182 million to be 
disbursed over a five year period. 

The EIF has made significant progress in 2010 with regard to 
the institutional set-up of the programme, project delivery 
and outreach. Project implementation is now under way, with 
19 multi-year National Implementation Arrangements projects 
and 7 pre-DTIS projects approved. To date, 42 DTIS and 3 DTIS 
updates have been validated, with another three such studies 
and several updates in the pipeline. The EIF is fully operational in 
46 LDCs and in one other developing country that has recently 
graduated from LDC status. EIF graduating LDCs can also 
continue to access EIF funding for an additional three years after 
they graduate. 
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Several other countries (Gabon, Gambia, Madagascar, Mongolia, 
Sierra Leone and Yemen) have in place a central coordinating 
body. Evidently the task of co-ordination will be made much 
simpler (and involve lower transaction costs) when handled by 
a single entity. 7 Still, given its cross-sectoral nature, aid for-trade 
requires the involvement of various line ministries (e.g. finance, 
planning, transport, agriculture, businesses), and good co-ordi- 
nation as well as communication between them. As such, the 
majority (11 out of 18) of the countries which carried out reforms 
delegated the coordinating role to several distinct entities. For 
instance, in countries such as Burundi, Mali, India, Nigeria, Tonga 
and Tuvalu, various line ministries, besides trade, are involved in 
coordinating trade-related support, often working through an 
inter-ministerial body (a national committee). 

The EIF is one of the main vehicles for achieving better 
in-country co-ordination. In 28 of the 32 EIF countries 8 which 
have responded, the EIF focal point (often working out of 
the trade ministry) is responsible for in-country stakeholder 
consultation, and for overseeing and coordiating trade-related 
assistance. Few changes were reported in the entity or entities 
responsible for coordinating their aid for trade activities. 9 In a 
majority of the EIF countries, all relevant ministries are involved 
in the EIF process, although there is still room for improvement in 
promoting synergies with existing institutions and mechanisms. 
For example, in Zambia the EIF process was initially criticised as 
administratively cumbersome and slow because of difficulties 
in establising institutional mechanisms, on-off engagement 
by donors and limited buy-in by some stakeholders. Similar 
observations were also made in the case stories submitted by 
Malawi, Ethiopia and Niger. 

Some 18 countries reported a change in their co-ordination 
mechanisms. In a number of cases where changes were made, 
the transfer of the co-ordination role was from a single ministry 
(typically the trade ministry) to a national co-ordination body 
[i.e. an inter-ministerial entity). Nine partner countries (Burundi, 
Fiji, Gambia, Mali, Madagascar, Nigeria, Suriname, Tonga and 
Uruguay) note that the changes have been made to improve 
co-ordination across government. For Gabon, Mongolia, 
Suriname and Tuvalu, institutional reforms resulted from a 
change of government. All but one (Tuvalu) opted for a single 
co-ordination entity. In Suriname, for example, the change 
of government provided an opportunity to rationalise the 
co-ordination procedures, establishing a dedicated unit within 
the Ministry of Finance for coordinating trade-related support. 
However, the responsibility for programme formulation and 
budget management is decentralised to individual line ministries. 



Several case stories point to partner countries' weaknesses in 
co-ordination at the national level which affects the setting 
of priorities, implementation and the sense of ownership. For 
example, in the case of Zambia, one particular challenge was 
forging the necessary inter-ministerial lines of communications, 
which in turn held up official endorsement of the DTIS for nearly 
a year (OECD/WTO, 201 1). 10 Institutional or political obstacles {e.g. 
inter-ministerial rivalries or vested interests) may also complicate 
inter-ministerial co-ordination. These weaknesses may explain 
why, in some cases, there seems to be a lack of synergy among 
the various players involved in implementing projects. 

...and more inclusive partnerships... 

The Accra Agenda for Action stresses that wide participation 
in development policy formulation and priority setting is 
paramount for country ownership. Indeed, many case stories 
highlight the importance of involving local stakeholders in the 
design and implementation phases of the activity, and the need 
to mobilise private sector. Stakeholder consultation is about 
"asking the constrained about constraints" (OECD, 2011), and 
has long been acknowledged as best practice in trade capacity 
building (OECD, 2001) and to make aid-for-trade effective (OECD, 
2006). National stakeholders - both private and public sector, 
and non-governmental and civil society organisations - offer 
invaluable insights for identifying and prioritising the most 
critical constraints on trade expansion. 

To achieve regular and effective dialogue, formal and informal 
consultation channels should be strengthened. A number of 
case stories highlight the challenges faced by governments 
in ensuring that consultation is broad-based, and includes 
representation from businesses outside the main cities and 
marginalised groups, such as informal traders and small-scale 
farmers. Some cases stories also point to the need to include 
women traders in such dialogues given their potentially 
powerful impact on progress towards meeting the MDGs. 

Compared to the 2009 survey, the dialogue on aid for trade 
between government and national stakeholders has been 
significantly (39%) or moderately (36%) strengthened in three- 
quarters of partner countries surveyed. Whereas in 2009 
stakeholder dialogues took place more frequently in middle- 
income partner countries this trend has now shifted to the LDCs 
(Figure 3.1). Some 17 LDCs report significant improvements, and 
an additional eight report moderate improvements. While less 
pronounced, stakeholder dialogues in lower middle-income 
countries (LMICs) and upper middle-income countries (UMICs) 
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Figure 3.1 More stakeholder dialogues are taking place in LDCs 
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have also seen some improvements. In terms of geography, 
Africa and Asia - where most of the poorest countries are 
found - show the strongest improvements. Latin America, 
where stakeholder dialogues were most common in 2009, 
has the lowest proportion of countries reporting 'significant' 
improvements. 

Such dialogues take a variety of different forms: consultation 
meetings, forums or committees involving the private sector, 
trade associations and civil society roundtables." Some 54 
partner countries report that both the number and the 
frequency of such stakeholder consultations have increased. 
The remaining 15 countries saw no change in the frequency 
and level of dialogue, while a further three countries were not 
sure, although none observe any deterioration of their national 
dialogue processes. 

The Gambia, for example, reports the following developments. 
"There has been an increase in dialogue through some Aid for Trade 
capacity building programmes through EIF, West Africa Quality 
Programme, Hub and Spokes Project amongst others. These projects 
have actively engaged national stakeholders in trade-related issues. 
In addition, the EIF national steering committee meets quarterly and 
consists of key stakeholders on trade. Lastly, the newly established 
Aid for Trade Ministerial Committee was launched in December 2010 
and will be meeting on a monthly basis." 



A majority of donors (over 70%) also involves the private sector 
and civil society organisations to some extent in their policy 
dialogue with partner countries and regional communities. 
Most multilateral donors (60%) report that they 'always' involve 
the private sector in their dialogue; this rises to over 90% when 
also including 'sometimes'. Bilateral donors appear to involve the 
private sector less frequently but still significantly (Figure 3.2). As 
for the ten South-South partners, just five countries provided 
answers, with only Mexico stating that it sometimes involves 



Number of responses are shown in white 



the private sector in its trade-related assistance projects. In 
particular, Mexico highlighted its public-private partnerships 
in the areas of technical and scientific co-operation to facilitate 
the transfer of knowledge and skills to the private sector in the 
South. India and Indonesia also appear to involve the private 
sector (e.g. industry and trade associations) to some extent in 
their trade-related assistance. The remaining four (i.e. Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia and Ecuador) report that they rarely or never 
involve the private sector in their trade-related assistance. 

Figure 3.2 Donors involve the private sector in their dialogues 
with partner countries and regional economic communities 
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...and through trade-focused government-donor 
dialogue. 

Binding constraints to building trade capacities are context 
specific. Consequently, aid for trade needs to be demand- 
driven. Put differently, donor support should be guided 
by priority needs of the specific partner countries (owner- 
ship and alignment). During the Second Global Review, the 
LDCs considered that effective implementation of aid for 
trade required better co-ordination between donors and 
recipients. Responses to the 2011 survey show that this has 
indeed happened. The following section presents the views 
of different aid-for-trade stakeholders. 
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Partner countries' views 

More than three quarters of partner countries report that their 
policy dialogues with donors have been strengthened since 
2008. This is broadly in line with donors'own assessment (see the 
next section). Most partner countries attribute these improve- 
ments to more regular and structured meetings with donors. 
In other cases (e.g. Fiji, Madagascar), dialogue also took place 
through informal channels. In several cases, partner countries 
have made specific efforts to strenghten their teams respon- 
sible for aid for trade (e.g. Guatemala, Serbia and Sierra Leone). 
It is likely that improved co-ordination within partner countries 
may have also contributed to strengthening the donor-partner 
country dialogue. For instance, all but one partner country 
(Yemen) that have changed their coordinating entities since 
2008 (17 out of 18) note an improvement in their dialogue with 
donors. The Solomon Islands' response provides a somewhat 
nuanced picture: 

"Since aid for trade covers a range of trade-related areas and there 
is no central co-ordination body, it is unclear whether dialogue 
may have been strengthened with donors in some areas of trade. 
Broadly, however, aid for trade does not yet feature as a main area of 
discussion in the regular national government-donor dialogues. This 
is likely to be partly due to the fact that aid for trade did not feature 
prominently in the 2008-2010 National Medium-Term Development 
Strategy document." 

As was the case for the 2009 survey, the number of partner 
countries and regional communities with whom trade concerns 
are prominently discussed is much higher for multilateral 
donors than for bilateral donors. 12 About half of the donors 
report 'moderate' to 'significant' improvements compared to 
2008. Multilateral donors have seen greater improvements (over 
50% for partner countries and 60% for regional communities) 
than bilateral donors. 

Greater co-ordination of efforts between partner govern- 
ments and donors also appears to be taking place in the 
LDCs. Of the 32 LDCs that responded to the questionnaire 13 
say that the aid-for-trade dialogue between government and 
donors has 'significantly' strengthened, while a further 10 say 
that the strengthening has been 'moderate.' Certainly, the 
EIF has provided the LDCs with the tools needed to improve 
ownership, and has also brought increased donor commit- 
ments (Chapter 2). In particular, The EIF's Donor Facilitators 
appear to be playing a central role in this regard (see Table 3.2). 



Uganda reports that its Donor Facilitator (the European 
Commission) helps to improve the dialogue between the 
government and the donor group. Nepal expects that, with the 
recent appointment of Germany as its Donor Facilitator for the 
EIF process, the dialogue between the government and donors 
will be strengthened. Furthermore, a quarter of other low- 
income countries (OLICs) and almost a third of LMICs also report 
significant improvements in their dialogue with donors. 

Views from the providers of aid for trade 

For many donors, trade-related issues remain an important part 
of their policy dialogue with partner countries (19 out of 42 esti- 
mate that trade is discussed in more than 50% of their partner 
country dialogues) and even more so with regional communi- 
ties (23 out of 42) (Figure 3.3). The latter may be explained by 
the fact that, for most regional economic communities, trade 
is already mainstreamed in their regional and sectoral develop- 
ment strategies (as indicated by the seven respondent regional 
organisations 13 to the questionnaire). For example, partner 
countries and donors in the Asia and Pacific region have all 
coalesced around the importance of delivering effective aid 
for trade. In 2009, they formed an informal Regional Technical 
Group (co-chaired by Cambodia and Japan, with the Asian 
Development Bank serving as the Secretariat) to discuss aid-for- 
trade issues, share good practices, build partnerships, and help 
to formulate an integrated approach to operationalising aid for 
trade in the medium term. 

Figure 3.3 Trade is featured prominently in most 
donor-partner country dialogues 
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Significant or moderate improvements in the extent to which 
trade-related issues were discussed in policy dialogues with 
partners were also reported by half of the donors (Figure 3.4). 
Some indicate little or no change, but this may be because trade 
was already well mainstreamed in policy dialogues in 2008, as is 
the case for the European Union. In general, the majority of key 
ministries and agencies in partner countries are participants in a 
national consultative process to a varying degree. 

Figure 3.4 Progress has been made in trade mainstreaming 
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A majority of South-South development partners (7 out of 10) 
also report significant progress in strengthening the dialogue 
with their partner countries. For example China, in addition 
to its regular bilateral dialogues, discusses development and 
co-operation with its partners through regional co-operation 
mechanisms {e.g. the ASEAN 10+1, Forum on China-Africa 
Co-operation, Shanghai Co-operation Organisation, China- 
Pacific Island Countries Economic Development Co-operation 
Forum, and China-Caribbean Economic and Trade Co-operation 
Forum). Chile prioritises regional integration by strengthening 
dialogue with countries from Central America, the Caribbean, 
and particularly with its neighbouring countries, such as Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Paraguay. In addition, work has intensified with the 
countries with which trade agreements have been signed (e.g. 
Argentina, Mexico, Uruguay and Colombia). The governments 
of Colombia and Mexico held the 10th Summit of the Tuxtla 
Dialogue in June 2008, to review the process of the Plan Puebla 
Panama (PPP), launched in April 2007. It was agreed to transform 
the PPP into an integration and development project for the 
Mesoamerica sub-region, called the Mesoamerica Project. 
Colombia organises quarterly monitoring meetings. 



The providers of South-South co-operation in the Latin 
America and the Caribbean region have been active in 
promoting regional dialogue relating to trade and interaction 
with partners. For example, in November 2010 they organised 
a seminar "Cooperation Sur-Sur: hacia una agenda regional 
como espacio de oportunidades para la integracldn (South- 
South Co-operation: Towards a regional agenda as an area 
of opportunity for integration)" in Quito, Ecuador. One of the 
resolutions adopted mandated Brazil, Chile and Ecuador to 
represent the Latin America and the Caribbean countries on 
issues related to multilateral and regional co-operation. Other 
challenges identified included reaching a common regional 
position on South-South co-operation as an instrument for 
regional integration, strengthening institutions, promoting 
a new system for co-operation, improving the efficiency of 
resource use, seeking consensus on modalities of co-operation 
and common methodologies for measurement, encouraging 
regional co-ordination among multilateral agencies, and raising 
awareness about South-South co-operation as a development 
tool. 

The members of the Development Assistance Committee (DAC) 
also widely recognise that there are a multitude of develop- 
ment models and approaches for providing development assist- 
ance and that more purposive efforts by the DAC are needed 
to deepen the understanding of the principles underpinning 
South-South co-operation and associated good practice. In 
an effort to strengthen their engagement with the providers 
of South-South co-operation, the DAC unilaterally adopted at 
its Senior Level Meeting in April 2011 a statement "Welcoming 
New Partnerships in International Develoment Co-operation." 
This DAC statement signals its readiness and desire to engage in 
a meaningful dialogue and co-operation with the South-South 
partners. 

Engagement of the private sector and other parts of 
civil society on aid for trade 

The private sector is the engine of growth and trade. Aid for trade 
can help to strengthen public-private partnerships and ensure 
that civil society is more actively engaged in setting national 
trade priorities and in promoting a broad-based trade agenda. 
Donors engage with the private sector in a variety of ways, some 
involving the private sector systematically, and others involving 
it on a case-by-case basis (e.g. Sweden engages with the 
private sector where private sector development is identified 
as a priority by the partner countries). These different levels of 
engagement range from dedicated programme components, 
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to support for private sector advocacy {e.g. Australia's Enterprise 
Challenge Fund, Sweden's Business for Development initiative, 
and the UK's TradeMark programmes in Southern and Eastern 
Africa), to consultation during the programme planning and 
design phase, to monitoring and evaluation {e.g. Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, EU). For some donors {e.g. Switzerland, 
UNIDO), the private sector is often represented in project 
steering committees and technical working groups, and is 
also directly involved in project implementation {e.g. UNECA- 
supported African Alliance on E-Commerce was a private-sector 
driven initiative which involved the creation and promotion of 
single windows in Africa). 

Several donors emphasise public-private dialogue as a key 
instrument in, and an important element for, successful trade- 
related assistance programmes. Germany considers that a 
systematic involvement of the private sector in aid for trade 
ensures that business perspectives are effectively reflected in the 
formal government-to-government negotiations. Japan plans to 
expand its private sector dialogue to other countries in the Asia 
region. The UK Department for International Development, too, 
has established a new Private Sector Department to strengthen 
its engagement with the private sector in both identifying and 
helping to solve trade-related development challenges. Belgium 
channels a large part of its bilateral aid for trade (around 55%) 
through its development finance arm (the Belgian Investment 
Company for Developing Countries, or BIO) to support the 
development of small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) in 
the agribusiness sector. 

The European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(EBRD), which works directly with private actors, sees policy 
dialogue with the private sector as particularly crucial in cases 
where specific trade policies have a detrimental impact on 
private sector projects. In other cases, donors consult and 
involve the private sector on a systematic basis through 
formalised arrangements or channels. For example, each time 
Finland holds a high-level policy dialogue with the Vietnamese 
government, a separate dialogue is also held in parallel with 
private sector representatives via the Vietnam Business Forum. 
The US, through its four USAID Trade Hubs in Sub-Sahara Africa, 
helps private sector actors take advantage of the African Growth 
and Opportunity Act (AGOA). These private sector clients are a 
key component of the bilateral and regional trade dialogues 
between the US government and the AGOA countries. 



Figure 3.5 Donors involve civil society in their dialogues 
with partner countries and regional economic communities 
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New Zealand reports that the 2010 Pacific Island Forum of the 
region's leaders included a private sector dialogue for the first 
time. UNDP supports the active participation of the private 
sector in aid for trade through its role in the EIF process {e.g. 
trade diagnostic and needs assessments). Several donors also 
engage actively with the private sector as part of their efforts to 
support and promote public-private partnerships {e.g. UNECE, 
World Bank), in some cases in collaboration with business organ- 
isations from donor countries {e.g. Japan's Vietnam-Japan Joint 
Initiative, or Korea's renewable energy project in Kazakhstan). 
Australia supports the Pacific Island Private Sector Organisation 
(PIPSO) which is the central body for the private sector in the 
Pacific region and supports effective private sector representa- 
tion in regional policy making processes and relevant business 
development activities. 

A majority of donors - particularly multilateral donors - involve 
civil society organisations in their dialogue with partner 
countries and regional communities (Figure 3.5), although less 
frequently than the private sector. One explanation may be that 
civil society organisations working specifically on trade-related 
issues at country or regional level are in short supply. UNDP 
suggests that the limited capacity of civil society organisations 
may constrain their effective engagement with government 
counterparts and development partners. 
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Civil society may not always be part of donor-partner govern- 
ment policy dialogues on aid for trade. Some donors engage 
with civil society in partner countries as appropriate. Other 
donors, such as Germany and Portugal, have established 
mechanisms for regular dialogue on development issues 
with civil society organisations (CSOs) and non-govern- 
mental organisations (NGOs). Non-state actors are involved 
through a variety of channels, including programme design, 
implementation and monitoring and evaluation (e.g. UK, EU). 
CSOs sometimes play the role of development partners in 
aid-for-trade operations [i.e. donors directly funding NGO 
programmes) and of implementing agents (on donors' behalf). 
They can also be the direct beneficiaries of aid for trade. 

Under its new Country Partnership Framework, Spain's technical 
co-operation officesinpartnercountriesengage with civil society, 
the private sector and other stakeholders in the co-ordination 
of Spain's ODA programmes. For Canada, dialogue with civil 
society is seen as particularly important in identifying the 
gender implications of aid-for-trade policies and programmes. 
SMEs, women's groups, firms, and banks in partner countries 
are consulted in the USAID's economic growth activities. 
Most regional and multilateral organisations are required to 
carry out public consultations, including with civil society, 
when developing their country assistance or sector strategies. 
For example, CSOs in partner countries were involved during 
the development phases of the World Bank's forthcoming 
Trade Strategy. 

These results showing the increasing role that national 
stakeholders are playing in aid for trade are promising. However, 
while recognising that the private sector and other stakeholders 
are invaluable sources of information about what is happening 
on the ground, it is important to consider - and remain 
vigilant - about the potential risk of selection bias. OECD (201 1) 
highlights some of these inherent biases. The first main source 
of consultation bias is the lack of comprehensive representation 
of all concerned stakeholders. In many partner countries, the 
formal sector is often very small and unorganised and does not 
have representatives who can speak on its behalf; at the same 
time, while informal sector is much larger, it can be very difficult 
to establish representative contact points. 



The second main source of bias is the inherent subjectivity of 
those consulted. For example, while the objective of aid-for- 
trade interventions may be to expand trade and its benefits 
for the economy, some established firms may have a vested 
interest in maintaining anti-competitive practices that might 
limit the gains from trade liberalisation. For instance, a case 
story from the ECOWAS on the Trade Liberalisation Scheme 
(ETLS) highlights that companies which benefit from informal 
trade barriers (for example, continuing tariff restrictions or 
non-tariff measures, such as seasonal bans) and agencies that 
collect revenue (both formal and informal) may not favour ETLS 
implementation. Similarly, when the objective of the aid-for- 
trade intervention is the creation of new economic activity 
(e.g. through export diversification), rather than improving the 
performance of existing exporting sectors, the value of the 
information obtained from existing private sector organisations 
may be of limited value since they may not be independent or 
representative of the new target beneficiaries. 

Finally, there is the on-going debate about the value of ques- 
tioning the "incumbents" - those who have already adapted 
successfully to existing constraints. As noted by Dani Rodrik 
"asking successful firms what are the main problems they 
face - a very common strategy both in business consulting 
and in country analysis - is not only uninformative about the 
binding constraints of the economy, it may lead the analyst 
precisely in the wrong direction. After all, successful firms are 
successful (relative to other firms) because they have been able 
to surmount the binding constraints. So they are least likely to 
complain about the blockages that are holding the rest of the 
economy back."' 4 Others, however, found that adjusting to a 
constraint does not mean that firms then do not recognise it; 
for example, generator-owning firms are not distinguishable 
from other firms when ranking electricity scarcity or high price 
as a constraint. Consequently, they maintain that stakeholder 
views can provide a useful first step in the business-government 
consultative process and help in prioritising more specific policy 
reforms (Gelber ai, 2007). 
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Figure 3.6 Bilateral and multilateral donors are aligning better 
compared to 2008 
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IS AID FOR TRADE BETTER ALIGNED TO POLICIES 
AND PROCESSES? 

Alignment is an expression of donors' commitment to partner 
country-led development process. To foster true ownership 
donors need to align their support around partner-country 
priorities, policies and systems (e.g., strategies, institutions 
and procedures). Alignment to partner-country policies and 
processes provides strong incentives to improve them, further 
strengthening national capacities, and enhancing the state's 
ability to govern (GMF-Eurodad, 2008). For this reason, the 
alignment principle of the Paris Declaration and the Accra 
Agenda for Action puts partner countries' priorities at the centre 
of development planning and implementation.' 5 

Alignment is improving, but unevenly... 

The 2011 survey shows that alignment continues to improve 
improve (Figures 3.6). Most donors align their support around 
partner-country priorities and regional strategies, although 
to a lesser extent around DTIS Action Matrices. The exception, 
as previously noted, is LDCs which are using the IF/EIF 
structures and the DTIS to mainstream trade into their national 
development plans and transform broad priorities into specific 
action programmes for individual LDCs. Therefore, as long 
as the DTIS has been sequenced and feeds into the national 
development planning process (such as the PRSP) too much 
should not be read into this finding (Figures 3.7). 

Likewise, the majority of partner countries (60%) report that, 
compared to 2009, donors are aligning their support better 
with national trade priorities. Barbados highlights that the 
process of jointly developing country strategy documents with 
donors has led to significant improvement in donor alignment. 
Other factors highlighted that contribute towards enhanced 
donor alignment include: strengthened donor-partner country 
dialogue (e.g. Antigua and Barbuda, Azerbaijan, Benin, Burkina 
Faso, Cape Verde, Central African Republic, DR Congo, Mexico, 
Niger, Pakistan and Tuvalue), shared adherence to the Paris 
Declaration principles (e.g. Ghana and Senegal), and the stability 
of national trade strategies over time (e.g. Uruguay). A number 
of case stories showcase how alignment with national strategies 
and priorities improves the chances of success. Tonga's case 
story, for example, identifies the lack of alignment of the STABEX 
programme around the government's priorities as one of the 
fundamental reasons for its limited success. In contrast, a port 
development project in Fiji, financed by the ADB, attributes 
its success to effective alignment of the project with the 
government's national development plan. 
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Table 3.1 How the implementation could be improved (ranked 1: most to 9: least important) 
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For many donors, alignment varies across country and regional 
programmes. Most donors report that they ensure alignment by 
responding to the priorities outlined in PRSPs, in other national 
development plans, or in bilateral/multi-donor dialogues 
with partner-country governments. They also involve partner 
countries and regional communities in the planning phases of 
their country or regional assistance strategies. Regional donor 
agencies typically formulate their programme implementation 
plans based on the priorities set by the regional economic 
communities, which are themselves based on their regional 
strategies or action plans. For example, the African Trade 
Policy Centre, the main conduit for UNECA's aid for trade, 
annually organises a meeting with its client regional economic 
communities to consult on its work programme. UNECE applies 
a common strategic framework under the Special Programme 
for Economies in Central Asia (SPECA), which builds on the 
development objectives and priorities identified in national and 
regional aid-for-trade action plans of SPECA countries. 

The main message from regional economic communities on 
how to improve the implementation of aid for trade is their wish 
to have a greater say in design of donor interventions and to see 
a stronger focus on capacity development (Table 3.1). 



The EIF assisted LDCs in assessing their priority needs so as to 
allow donors to align their support accordingly. The process is 
starting to bear fruit. Eight LDCs (i.e. Benin, DR Congo, Guinea, 
Lao PDR, Mali, Senegal, Tuvalu and Uganda) report that 
alignment efforts are significantly better than in 2009, while a 
further nine (i.e. Burkina Faso, Burundi, Central African Republic, 
Comoros, Cote d'lvoire, Lesotho, Madagascar, Mozambique and 
Niger) report a moderate improvement (Figure 3.8).' 6 A case story 
from Lao PDR highlights how the EIF is also encouraging more 
innovative approaches. The Trade Development Facility - based 
loosely on a similar scheme in Cambodia - laid the basis for a 
sector-wide approach to trade and private-sector development. 
Initial assessment of the programme suggests it has "crowded 
in" additional assistnace and improved donor alignment with 
government priorities and implementation systems. 

Figure 3.8 EIF mechanisms are being used to improve donor alignment 
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Figure 3.9 Partner countries face specific challenges in accessing aid for trade 
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Several donors highlight their efforts to align around the DTIS 
action matrix. Finland, for example, states that alignment has 
improved the most in Zambia, where Finland acts as the EIF 
Donor Facilitator. Germany is currently preparing its aid-for-trade 
strategy and intends to base its bilateral programmes around 
the prioritised needs identified in partner countries' DTIS. Still, 
a number of donors (e.g. Denmark, Finland, Germany) report 
that because EIF structures in many LDCs remain still weak it is 
difficult to align effectively. 

Despite progress, a quarter of partner countries view 
donor alignment with national prorities as a challenge {e.g. 
Afghanistan, Botswana, Fiji, Haiti, Jordan, Malawi, Sri Lanka). A 
number of countries (Cameroon, Colombia, DR Congo, Sierra 
Leone, St Vincent) point explicitly or implicitly to the problem 
of donors having specific interests in certain sectors that do not 
necessarily coincide with government priorities. Maldives makes 
the same point, that donors are more willing to support areas 
such as climate change and good governance than trade. Some 
countries suggest that all donor resources be pooled in an 
aid-for-trade basketfund to ensure aid is delivered in accordance 
with national priorities. In other cases, a lack of well-defined 
national strategies (e.g. Madagascar and Cote d'lvoire), a lack of 
dialogue with the donor community (e.g. Dominican Republic), 
or a lack of tools to assess alignment (e.g. Bangladesh) have been 
mentioned as possible factors contributing to slow progress 
in donor alignment. Interestingly, while 77% (65 out of 84) 
of partner countries say that the levels of their exchanges with 
donors have improved, only 60% of countries can point to 
improvements in donor alignment. In their case stories, some 
partner countries also point to the problem of conditionalities 
imposed by donors which they say complicates implementation. 
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...partner countries have challenges in accessing 
aid for trade... 

Improving the predictability of aid flows is also an explicit target 
under alignment embeded in the Paris Decalaration. A lack of 
predictability typically involves managing both aid shortfalls 
and windfalls, and hampers aid management even in countries 
with stable macroeconomic policies (Celasun and Walliser, 2008). 
Aid-dependent countries are particularly vulnerable when 
committed funds are not disbursed on time, or when there is 
insufficient information about donors' intentions to disburse. 
Bulffand Hamann (2008) suggest that a lack of aid predictability 
mostly results from unjustified bureaucratic and administrative 
delays by the donors. However, Celasun and Walliser (2008) also 
explain that donors may have aid effectiveness and technical 
reasons for not being fully predictable and that these need 
to be distinguished from what the authors call 'fickle' donor 
behaviour. In any case, progress toward this donor commitment 
is essential if partner countries are to successfully manage their 
public finances, so that they are able to develop, implement 
and account for their policies to their respective citizens and 
parliaments (OECD, 2009). 

Over 60% of partner countries have specific challenges accessing 
aid for trade from DAC donors and multilateral agencies 
(Figure 3.9). Given that not all countries receive significant flows 
from non-DAC donors and South-South partners, there is 
generally less insight into whether there are also challenges in 
accessing these funds. Almost 50% are unable to answer with 
certainty. 35% have specific challenges from these providers 
as well. A minority of respondents, roughly 10-15% in each 
category, has no specific challenges accessing aid for trade. 
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Figure 3.10 Partner countries see conditionality as a major challenge 
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There is some variation by income groups. Lower income 
countries appear to have a slightly higher perception of difficulty: 
66% of LDCsand 75% of OLICs report having specific challenges 
in accessing aid for trade from bilateral donors. Only Afghanistan 
said they did not have specific challenges. Middle income 
countries had fewer problems but still over half of LMICsand half 
of UMICs pointed to difficulty. The situations are slightly better 
when it comes to accessing funds from multilateral agencies, 
with 59% of LDCs and 58% of OLICs reporting difficulty. 

...and conditionality is the most challenging aspect. 

When asked to elaborate on the specific challenges, 40% of 
partner countries did not respond to the question (Figure 3.10). 
Still, of those countries which did answer, conditionality was 
identified as 'most important' by the highest number of partner 
countries. While appropriate forms of conditionality are key to 
achieving development goals and maintaining accountability 
to citizens in both partner and donor countries (OECD, 2009), 
they may potentially promote development at the expense of 
the poor majority in aid recipient countries (Fine, Lapavitsas, and 
Pincus, 2001). Fiji, for example, notes that some external funding 
was "conditional upon political status which in essence should 
not be the case if the objective of the aid for trade is targeted 
at socio-economic development." For Lebanon, a number of 



trade-related projects were held up because of "conditionalities 
related to the country's legislative framework (new laws and/or 
amendments to existing laws). . .[which] can take time to meet 
due to a tense political situation that has faced Lebanon over 
the last six years." 

The Paris Declaration commits donors to base conditions 
on recipient-country priorities "wherever possible" though it 
does allow exceptions with "sound justification" (paragraph 
16). In general, however, as respect of ownership improves, 
conditionality should become less relevant and donors that 
insist on policy conditions may soon find themselves sidelined 
as developing countries look to alternative official and private 
sources of finance with fewer strings attached (Mold and 
Zimmermann, 2008). Rather, an emphasis should be placed on 
measures that will increase trust between donors and recipient 
countries which, in turn, will reduce aid volatility without 
reducing its effectiveness (Hudson and Mosley, 2008). 

As for the other challenges, the lack of adequate trade-related 
funding, eligibility and understanding of procedures are also 
considered by many as particular constraints to ownership and 
alignment. Burundi, for one, notes that the volume of aid is 
insufficient to cover its aid-for-trade priorities. Jamaica reports 
that while its ability to attract grants for trade-related projects 
is limited, the country's "debt overhang restricts the quantum 
of loan financing that can be accessed." Costa Rica faced 
difficulty likely experienced by others in accessing concessional 
and non-concessional funding because procedures are not 
standardised, requiring the learning of different processes and 
requirements for each application to be successful. 

However, many of the issues flagged in the qualitative responses 
are not specific to aid for trade but are related to general 
problems affecting development co-operation. Nigeria, for 
example, mentions that the delivery of aid for trade has "a long 
gestation period" with cumbersome and lengthy procedures 
for accessing funds and for procurement. Gabon highlights the 
difficulties in mobilising internal resources where co-financing 
is required. Paraguay points to institutional weaknesses as a 
reason for the difficulty in designing bankable projects, which is 
likely the case across income groups both in the feasibility stage 
(project design), and the implementation and monitoring. 
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HAS DONOR HARMONISATION IMPROVED? 

Harmonisation refers to co-operation between donors to 
reduce the transaction costs of aid delivery. First and foremost, 
transferring more aid through country systems depends 
significantly on partner countries' ability and willingness to 
exercise the necessary leadership over coordinating donor 
programmes. If donor agencies were able to align their aid 
programmes completely around partner countries' policies 
and systems, 'harmonisation' per se would be less of an issue. 
However, shifting more of the focus of donor management to 
recipients does not absolve donors of responsibility. Especially 
in cases where country ownership is weak, and where it is 
not possible to use recipient country systems, donors can 
ease this burden by adopting common arrangements (e.g. for 
disbursement, procurement, and accounting), simplifying and 
adopting common procedures (e.g. reporting requirements), 
and sharing information. The OECD/DAC Working Party on Aid 
Effectiveness suggests that "given the difficulty of achieving full 
alignment, aid effectiveness can be enhanced when donors 
harmonise their actions and adopt - where possible - simple 
and transparent common procedures" (OECD, 2009: 72). In this 
context, the responsibility for implementing harmonisation 
goals rests primarily with donors. 

The cross-cutting nature of aid for trade requires a high level 
of co-ordination between donors. However, separate co-ordi- 
nation arrangements - often involving different line minis- 
tries - already exist in many partner countries for the various 
sectors covered under aid for trade. These structures often 
still have a sector-specific focus (e.g. private sector, transport, 
agriculture) and have not yet adapted to the comprehensive 
and cross-cutting requirements of the Aid-for-Trade Initiative 
(Voionmaa and Bruntrup, 2009). Despite these challenges, it is 
clear that some advances have been made by both donors and 
partner countries. 



Figure 3.11 Donors are harmonising more compared to 2008 
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Donors are harmonising better, but more can be done 

The 2011 survey suggests that harmonisation has improved 
between donors (Figure 3.11). A majority of donors report that 
they are harmonising better than they were in 2008. 17 Partner 
countries too largely agree with donors' own assessment, as 
66% of them (56 out of 84) report a 'significant' (22) or 'moderate' 
(34) improvement in donor harmonisation. While progress 
appears to be modest for most bilateral donors (17 out of 27), six 
multilateral donors report significant improvements since 2008, 
with a further eight noting moderate progress. It appears that 
most partner countries perceive that donors are doing a better 
job at harmonising procedures than at aligning with their trade- 
related priorities. 

Harmonisation among donors seems to be improving the most 
in LDCs, partly due to the success of the EIF's efforts in these 
countries. Donors are working with the EIF at the country level, 
for example, by building on the EIF's DTIS when programming 
their support or by acting as Donor Facilitators of the EIF process 
on the ground (Table 3.2). A recent empirical study of the impact 
of US support for trade capacity building found a stronger 
positive impact on exports in countries where USAID was 
working more fully with the EIF (Bearce, Finkel and Perez-Lihan, 
2010). Indeed, some 12 LDCs report that donors are harmonising 
their support significantly better than before 2008, and a further 
12 say that harmonisation has moderately improved (Figure 3.12). 



Figure 3.12 Donors are harmonising their support better in low-income countries 
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Box 3.2 Complementarity and division of labour: an EU approach 



The Paris Declaration noted that excessive fragmentation of aid 
at the global, country or sector level impairs aid effectiveness 
and overburdens recipients. Such concerns are leading some 
major bilateral donors to concentrate their aid on a reduced 
number of priority countries. Since the Accra High Level Forum 
in 2008, country-led division of labour (DoL) among donors has 
emerged as an important strategy to achieve harmonisation 
and to avoid aid fragmentation. 

The European Union has been a leading proponent of 
the DoL agenda through the 2007 EU Code of Conduct on 
Complementarity and Division of Labour. EU donors aim at 
concentrating on a maximum of three sectors per country, 
according to country comparative advantage. The presence of 
EU donors in a given sector is expected to be limited to three to 
five donors per country, with a lead donor in charge of co-ordi- 
nation (Table 3.2), while efforts will be made to avoid imbalances 
in the form of "aid orphans" or "aid darlings" and the primary 
responsibility for in-country donor co-ordination lies with 
partner countries (Voionmaa and Bruntrup, 2009). Substantial 
progress has been made to enhance co-ordination among EU 
donors at country level through delegation agreements {i.e. a 
Member State, lead, acting authority on behalf of the EU, silent 
partner), transfer agreements [i.e. from a Member State to the 
European Commission), and co-financing arrangements. EU 
Member States have been monitoring progress on DoL in some 
30 partner countries' through the EU Fast Track Initiative on 
Division of Labour and Complementarity (FTI-DoL) launched in 
December 2007. The FTI countries were selected on the basis of 
the following criteria: /) a local structure for co-ordination has 
been established; /'/') the process of DoL has been started; Hi) a 
regional balance; iv) countries are aid-dependent and have to 
work with a considerable number of donors; and v) EU donors 
have a significant share of ODA. 

Of the 32 FTI partner countries (Table 3.2), 22 have responded to 
the questionnaire. Eight partner countries reported that donors 



were harmonising their support 'significantly' better than prior 
to 2008, whereas 10 reported moderate improvements. While 
it is not possible to make direct causal links between the EU's 
efforts on DoL and the improvements in donor harmonisation 
observed by those countries (for example, Lao PDR reported 
significant improvement in harmonisation even though 
in-country DoL among EU donors was not in place), one could 
plausibly assume that the former has positively contributed 
towards the achievement of the latter. As an example of dele- 
gated co-operation, Belgium approved in 2009 a voluntary 
contribution of EUR 2 million annually over the period of 2009- 
2013 to the Trademark East Africa (TMEA) Burundi Programme 
of the UK Department for International Development (DFID). In 
addition, in four of the countries (Bangladesh, Benin, Ethiopia 
and Senegal), the same EU donors act as both FTI-DoL and EIF 
donor facilitators, further smoothing the progress of in-country 
co-ordination of donors within the EIF. 

Four countries (Mongolia, Nicaragua, Sierra Leone and Zambia) 
have indicated that donors' performance has rarely improved 
or not improved at all. While the EU has not identified a facil- 
itator to coordinate the DoL-process in Mongolia, the facili- 
tating and supporting donors are already in place for the other 
three countries (in the case of Sierra Leone, there are two facil- 
itating donors, Denmark and Ireland, supported by the UK). 
Interestingly, in Zambia, two EU donors (Denmark and Finland) 
act as facilitators of FTI-DoL and EIF processes respectively. It is 
difficult to draw any conclusion without first knowing the inten- 
tions of the countries for choosing 'Rarely/No' response. It could 
very well be that donors in those countries were already better 
harmonising in 2008 and that they continued to do so. It could 
also be that the facilitating donors for these countries are not 
major aid-for-trade donors (except for the EU) and, thus, may 
not be as active in local DoL process addressing a larger donor 
community involved in aid-for-trade activities. Of course, the 
role played by the non-EU donors who are not bound by the 
EU-led DoL process may also be a factor. 



/. Thecountries include: Albania, Bangladesh, Benin, Bolivia, Burkina Faso, Burundi, Cambodia, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Ethiopia, FYROM, Ghana, 
Haiti, Kenya, Kyrgyz Republic, Lao PDR, Madagascar, Mali, Malawi, Mongolia, Moldova, Mozambique, Nicaragua, Rwanda, Senegal, Serbia, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, 
Uganda, Ukraine, Vietnam, and Zambia. 
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More than half of OLICs have seen improvements in donor 
harmonisation over the past two years. LMICs and UMICs follow 
a similar pattern, with the proportion of countries reporting 
either significant or moderate improvements in harmonisation 
at 63% and 65% respectively. 

Partner countries report that donor harmonisation has 
improved across almost all aspects of aid-for-trade implemen- 
tation (Figure 3.13), which sometimes, but not always, involved 
joint needs assessments (69%), co-financing (77%), sector- 
wide approaches (73%), joint implementation (65%), common 
monitoring (61%), and joint evaluation (57%). 18 Donors confirm 
these assessments and note that they favour using harmonised 
approaches, namely joint needs assessment, co-financing and 
joint implementation. They use common monitoring and joint 
evaluation less frequently. 

Figure 3.13 More donors are using innovative tools 
to improve harmonisation 
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Harmonisation efforts vary among country or regional 
programmes, often depending on the donors' programme 
objectives, as well as on the expertise and resources on 
the ground. Australia, for example, reports that the use of 
harmonisation tools - e.g. joint needs assessments, co-financing 
and joint implementation - is more frequent in its aid 
programmes in the Pacific region than in Africa, where Australia's 
presence is smaller. Country-level donor co-ordination is actively 
pursued in some partner countries {e.g. the Development 
Co-operation Forum in the Philippines, the Development 
Partners Group in Tanzania, etc.). 



n Vietnam, a series of donor groupings has emerged over the 
years, including the Like-Minded Donors Group and the Six 
Banks Harmonisation Initiative 19 (Cox etal., 2011). In Bangladesh, 
progress on harmonisation has been achieved due to the 
reorganisation of the local consultative group and the adoption 
of the Joint Co-operation Strategy (June 2010) by 15 bilateral 
and multilateral donors and the Government of Bangladesh 
(Choudhury et al., 2010). In Kenya too the government and 
donors have formalised the Kenya Assistance Strategy and the 
Joint Statement of Intent to adhere to the Paris Declaration and 
the Accra Agenda for Action. 

Co-financing is often used as a way to harmonise multiple 
donor procedures. Good examples are the regional and sub- 
regional transport corridor projects (e.g. the North-South Corridor 
in Eastern and Southern Africa, the Mesoamerica Integration 
Corridor in Central America and the Greater Mekong Sub-region 
corridor projects in Southeast Asia) (see OECD/WTO, 2009). The 
UK'sTradeMark East Africa Programme launched in February 2011 
is jointly financed with three other donors (Belgium, Denmark and 
Sweden). Sweden has signed a jointfinancing agreement with the 
UNECA. Korea has approved 21 co-financing projects covering 15 
partner countries, which amount to a total of USD 789 million. 
Australia, the EU, and New Zealand are using common funding 
arrangements to support the Oceania Customs Organisation. 
Singapore has forged international (triangular) partnerships 
with numerous donors in carrying out its Third Country Training 
Programme to deliver aid for trade. 

A number of donors {e.g. Australia, Korea, the UK) also highlight 
the importance of channelling aid-for-trade contributions 
through multilateral programmes (e.g. ITC, EIF) or multi-donor 
trust funds (e.g. WTO Global Trust Fund) as an important part of 
their efforts towards donor harmonisation - in terms of needs 
assessments, programme implementation and monitoring and 
evaluation. However, unlike support to social sectors - where 
most often one line ministry (e.g. education or health) controls 
and spends the bulk of the pooled assistance - cross-sectoral 
aid for trade requires much more complicated institutional 
arrangements, involving many ministries as well as the private 
sector (Voionmaa and Bruntrup, 2009). This is one of the reasons 
why, in general terms, these types of instruments such as sector- 
wide approaches, basket funding of budget support have 
not been employed. However, some partner countries and 
donors are exploring this approach. For example, Cambodia 
has adopted a trade sector-wide approach (Trade SWAp) by 
building on the EIF structures. Several other countries, like Lao 
PDR and Nepal, are also working towards adopting the Trade 
SWAp concept. 
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Table 3.2 Donor facilitators for the EU Fast Track Initiative and EIF partner countries 



EU-FTI-DoL 


Lead Facilitator 


Enhanced IF 


Donor Facilitator 




Albania 


Italy 


Afghanistan 


Germany 




Bangladesh 


EC and Netherlands 


Angola 


tbd 




Benin 


Denmark 


Bangladesh 


EC 




Bolivia 


Denmark and Spain 


Benin 


Denmark 




Burkina Faso 


Germany 


Bhutan 


tbd 




Burundi 


Belgium 


Burkina Faso 


AfDB 




Cambodia 


Germany 


Burundi 


USAID 




Cameroon 


France 


Cambodia 


UNDP 




Central African Republic 


France 


Cape Verde 


tbd 




Ethiopia 


EC 


Central African Republic 


EC 




FYROM 


Slovenia 


Chad 


UNDP 




Ghana 


Germany 


Comoros 


France 




Haiti 


Spain 


Congo, Dem. Rep. 


EC 




Kenya 


Denmark 


Djibouti 


UNDP 




Kyrgyz Republic 


UK 


Equatorial Guinea 


tbd 




Lao PDR 


tbd 


Eritrea 


tbd 




Madagascar 


France 


Ethiopia 


EC 




Malawi tbd 


Gambia, The 


EC 




Mali 


France and Netherlands 


Guinea 


World Bank 




Moldova 


Sweden 


Guinea-Bissau 


Spain 




Mongolia 


tbd 


Haiti 


IADB 




Mozambique 


Netherlands 


Kiribati 


UNDP 




Nicaragua 


EC 


Lao PDR 


EC 




Rwanda EC 


Lesotho 


UK 




Senegal 


EC 


Liberia 


World Bank 




Serbia 


Sweden 


Madagascar 


World Bank 




Sierra Leone 


Denmark and Ireland 


Malawi 


EC 




Tanzania 


EC 


Maldives 


tbd 




Uganda 


tbd 


Mali 


USAID 




Ukraine 


Sweden 


Mauritania 






Vietnam 




Mozambique 


EC 




Zambia 


Denmark 


Sudan (North & South) 


EC 






Nepal 


Germany 






Niger 


EC 






Rwanda 


DFID 






Samoa 


Samoa 






Sao Tome & Principe 


UNDP 
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EC 






Sierra Leone 


UNDP 
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Tanzania 


Sweden 






Timore-Leste 


World Bank 






Togo 


UNDP 






Tuvalu 


UNDP 






Uganda 


EC 






Vanuatu 


EC 






Yemen 


EC 






Zambia 


Finland 





EU-FTI-DoL: EU Fast Track Initiative on Division of Labour and Complementarity; EIF: Enhanced Integrated Framework 
Source: European Commission (2011) 

http://www.enhancedif.org/documents/EIF%20toolbox/EIF%20Donor%20Facilitators.pdf 
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For many EU donors, the joint EU Aid for Trade Strategy - 
alongside the EU Code of Conduct on Complementarity and 
Division of Labour - has provided the context for their aid-for- 
trade approach, priorities and delivery mechanisms (Box 3.2). 
Belgium participated in the elaboration of the EPA Programme 
for Development (PAPED) for West Africa, the EU's first regional 
aid-for-trade package within the framework of the Regional 
Preparatory Task Force (RPTF). Germany is currently devising 
its own comprehensive aid-for-trade strategy to position the 
principles and objectives enshrined in the EU Aid for Trade 
Strategy into the German national context. France, Portugal, 
Spain and Sweden, too, highlight that their aid-for-trade 
strategies are aligned with the EU Strategy. 

The UN Agencies, such as the UNDP and the UNECE, work 
through the activities of the UN Chief Executives Board (CEB) 
Inter-Agency Cluster on Trade and Productive Capacity, which 
is coordinated by UNCTAD, to ensure proper harmonisation of 
their trade-related technical assistance projects at the country 
level. Joint programmes, designed through the CEB Inter- 
Agency Cluster, have been implemented in four of the UN 
"Deliver as One" pilot countries (Cape Verde, Mozambique, 
Rwanda and Vietnam), and are being formulated in further three 
pilot countries (Albania, Tanzania and Uruguay). 

In Ghana, different sectoral working groups have been 
established to bring together the government and donors on 
a quarterly basis and to help build on ownership and mutual 
accountability. Each sectoral working group is chaired by the 
government and the lead donor in the sector. The Trade Sector 
Working Group is the main platform for discussion on matters 
ranging from trade-sector strategic plans, financing needs 
and outcomes, performance monitoring, and implementing 
harmonisation agreements. The Laotian government also 
reports significant improvements in donor harmonisation 
through the Trade Development Facility, the Multi Donor Trust 
Fund and the EIF, with the help of the World Bank, Australia 
(AusAID) and Switzerland. However, Lao PDR reports that other 
donor-funded programmes have been less well harmonised. 
One donor appears to agree with this assessment. Reflecting 
on its experience in Lao PDR, Australia admits that even greater 
efforts could be made to better harmonise its aid-for-trade 
operations with other donors. Kenya, while noting moderate 
improvements in donor harmonisation, is concerned with 
donors' continued tendency to fund discrete activities and work 
through their own delivery frameworks. Uganda explains that 
some donors have specific interests which may diverge from 
those of other donors and therefore decide to pursue them 
independently. 



WHAT ARE THE REMAINING CHALLENGES? 

This chapter has shown that while consultative processes and aid 
implementation practices continue to improve, both donors and 
partner countries need to do more to ensure that aid for trade is 
effective and consistent. There is still room for improvement in 
harmonising donor procedures, aligning donors around partner 
countries' priorities, and strengthening consultation and co-ordi- 
nation within partner countries themselves. Ecuador, for example, 
points to the lack of implementation of the Paris Declaration on 
aid effectiveness and the lack of co-ordination within providers 
of South-South co-operation. In Bangladesh, the main reasons 
for the Paris Declaration process not making much impact are 
the lack of awareness of the Paris principles among officials 
and the failure of both the government and donors to translate 
the principles into actual behavioural changes and operational 
practices (Choudhury era/., 2010). However, while many of the 
issues highlighted in this chapter would be addressed through 
better implementation of the Paris principles, there is a ques- 
tion about how many of these points should be discussed by 
the aid-for-trade communities specifically or whether aid for 
trade should attempt to bring these concerns to broader fora 
addressing aid effectiveness, including the Fourth High Level 
Meeting on Aid Effectiveness to be held in Busan, South Korea, 
in November 2011. There is also the issue of measuring results. 
Recent changes in the global landscape of development assist- 
ance have led to a greater focus on transparency and accounta- 
bility forthe use of development resources. The Paris Declaration 
orients the aid relationship towards genuine partnerships which 
are focused on results for which recipient countries and donors 
are mutually accountable. Improved mutual accountability is 
widely seen as an effective way to establishing incentives to help 
strengthen country ownership and achieve better development 
results. As previously noted, donors and partners alike are often 
confronted with the basic problem of attribution, i.e. what part 
of the observed changes have resulted from aid-for-trade activi- 
ties at the project level? However, as the concluding chapter 
will argue, measuring results and being accountable for them 
are essential in order to show progress towards the goals of the 
Aid-for-Trade Initiative. ■ 
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NOTES 

1 Policy autonomy is a much broader task than donor management, involving the execution of 
development policies themselves, of which the mobilization of aid is only a small part (Shimomura and 
Ohno, 2005). 

2 Donors might have also contributed to the neglect of trade issues in first-generation PRSPs which typically 
gave priority to social sectors over productive sectors. Turner (2008) argues that while the influence of 
donors on the content of national development strategies has generally diminished, there is still evidence 
of partner countries' tendency to adapt their PRSPs to the preferences of donors. In effect, donors aligning 
with PRSPs may well be aligning with some of their own priorities. 

3 While the EIF is invaluable, some LDCs are not yet making sufficient use of the mechanism as a means of 
attracting and managing aid for trade (OECD/WTO, 2011). 

4 See Global Mechanism (201 1), Towards a Common Agenda on Trade and Agriculture: Lessons from the Uganda 
and Mali Experience. 

5 See OECD/WTO (201 1), Aid for Trade and LDCs: Starting to Show Results. 

6 In 2008/09, 62% of the respondents (51 out of 82) indicated their Trade Ministry as the main body for the 
co-ordination of trade activities (OECD/WTO, 2009). 

7 This may not always be the case. Sierra Leone, for example, where trade-related support was previously 
coordinated through an inter-ministerial mechanism, transferred the co-ordination role to the line 
ministries partly due to the weak institutional capacity and other organisational shortcomings of the 
national-committee approach (OECD/WTO, 2009). 

8 The EIF programme currently helps 47 countries (46 LDCs and a former LDC, Cape Verde). 

9 The WTO's Trade Policy Reviews of the LDCs, for example, report that the experience of the LDCs, in most 
cases, has been positive with respect to the IF/EIF's establishment of Implementation Units to coordinate 
related work on aid for trade at the domestic level. However, in some cases, the Implementation Units are 
not yet fully operational. Even in cases where the Implementation Units are working, there is a need to 
ensure fuller co-ordination with other official bodies and fuller consultation with civil society. 

10 The solution which emerged was to integrate the IF/EIF process with the country's Private Sector 
Development Programme (OECD/WTO, 2011). 

11 In 2008/9, almost all countries were regularly engaged in dialogue with the private sector and other local 
stakeholders about the formulation and implementation of their trade strategies. However, the frequency 
of these dialogues varied widely among countries. Moreover, national dialogues appeared to occur more 
frequently in middle income and in Latin America countries (OECD/WTO, 2009). 

12 First, many of the multilateral donors surveyed are specialised agencies whose core activities are (or 
are closely related to) aid for trade. Naturally for these donors, aid-for-trade concerns form the basis of 
their policy dialogue with many of the partner countries they support. Second, it is not surprising to 
find that trade concerns are less pronounced or even sidelined in donors' policy dialogues if the partner 
countries are post-conflict or fragile states. Similarly, some donors choose not to be active in aid for trade 
because they do not have a comparative advantage in this area - in accordance with the principles of 
complementarity and division of labour - and, thus, logically do not include trade concerns as part of their 
policy dialogue with the partner countries they support (OECD/WTO, 2009: 73). 

13 These are: the Organisation of Eastern Caribbean States (OECS), the Caribbean Community (CARICOM), 
the Community of Sahel-Saharan States (CEN-SAD), the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS), the Southern African Development Community (SADC), the West African Economic and 
Monetary Union (WAEMU), and the Transit Transport Coordinating Authority of the Northern Corridor 
(TTCA-NC). 
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14 http://rodrik.ty pepad.com/dani_rodriks_weblog/2008/09/a-manual-for-growth-diagnostics. html 

15 The Third High Level Forum on Aid Effectiveness (Accra, Ghana) closed with a commitment by donors 
to "use country systems as the first option" and agreed on a new target to channel at least 50% of 
government-to-government aid through country fiduciary systems (GMF-Eurodad, 2008). 

16 In the 2009 surveys, both partner countries and donors highlighted the EIF as a successful example of 
efforts to align assistance with national systems (OECD/WTO, 2009). 

17 The 2009 surveys showed that some 30% of partner countries reported that donors were regularly 
coordinating and aligning their actions in a more effective way, whereas 40% indicated only sometimes. 
Joint needs assessment and joint monitoring and evaluation were most commonly used approaches to 
promote co-ordination and alignment, followed by sectoral approaches (OECD/WTO, 2009). 

18 In several cases, such co-ordination is still in the planning stages. 

19 The Six Banks are the ADB, the Japan Bank for International Co-operation (now Japan International 
Co-operation Agency), the World Bank, the Kreditanstalt fur Wiederaufbau (KfW), the Agence Francaise de 
D^veloppementand the Korea Export-Import Bank (KEXIM). 
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CHAPTER 4 

WHAT ARE EXPECTATIONS AND RESULTS? 



This chapter focuses on the results of aid for trade, based on the views of partner countries, donors and 
providers of South-South co-operation expressed in the self-assessment questionnaires. It analyses what 
each stakeholder expects from aid-for-trade interventions, what policies best support these results and 
what has been achieved so far. This analysis is complemented by references to the broader trade and 
economic literature. 

While all stakeholders realise the importance of trade and development objectives, partner countries 
emphasise specific trade results, especially export growth and diversification. Broader development objec- 
tives such as economic growth and poverty reduction seem to be of secondary importance. In contrast, 
donors focus more on broad development objectives, and tend to see trade as a means to an end. Donors 
also tend to give more consideration to the positive role of imports - not just exports - than do partner 
countries. South-South partners tend to see aid-for-trade results more in terms of enhancing awareness and 
mainstreaming. This makes sense given their focus, for the most part, on technical assistance. 

There is a consensus among partner countries about the importance of complementary policies - especially 
fiscal, regulatory, and governance policies - for the success of aid for trade. Discussing these macroeconomic 
and structural issues during the design phase of aid-for-trade projects and programmes can increase their 
impact on economic growth. 

In terms of aid for trade's achievements, the survey highlights a gap between expectations and results. 
While partner countries expect aid for trade to boost trade, they report that its main achievements so far are 
limited to strengthening countries' understanding of trade's role in development, improving aid delivery, and 
increasing resources. This gap likely reflects a time lag between aid delivery and impacts, which can be long 
for some programmes and projects, such as those aimed at enhancing competitiveness. More broadly, there 
are well-documented methodological and practical difficulties in drawing a direct link between aid-for-trade 
interventions and economic and trade results - including the problem of accounting for the influence of 
complementary policies. This suggests that improvements in the economic and trade performance of many 
partner countries cannot be attributed directly or solely to specific aid-for-trade programmes and projects. 

INTRODUCTION 

The focus of this report is on showing results in aid for trade. To do this, it is first necessary to determine how 
successful aid-for-trade results are defined and to understand how policies influence these results. Only 
then can progress be assessed. This chapter, the first of two chapters focusing on the results of aid for trade, 
is based on the questionnaire responses of partner countries, donors and the providers of South-South 
co-operation. It enables comparison of their expected results from aid for trade, their perceptions about 
the role of complementary policies, and their views on the main achievements of aid for trade so far. This 
analysis of the questionnaire results is complemented by a review both of relevant empirical findings and of 
the broader trade and development literature. The following chapter analyses the main themes emerging 
from the case stories. 
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The chapter is organised as follows. The first part shows that 
while partner countries consider exports the most important 
goal of aid for trade, donors are more focused on growth and 
poverty alleviation. Possible reasons for their different defini- 
tions of successes are then discussed. The next section focuses 
on partner countries' perceptions of the importance of comple- 
mentary policies, and describes their experience with the policy 
dialogues on these issues with donors and the private sector. 
Finally, the chapter reports on what partner countries see as 
the main achievements of aid for trade to date. While increased 
exports remain the goal, partner countries report that the main 
achievements so far are increased awareness and understanding 
of trade's role in development. 

What do partners expect from aid for trade? 

This section is based on responses and comments received 
from 84 partner countries, and analyses the results that partners 
seek from aid-for-trade projects and programmes. 

Partner countries put an emphasis on increasing and 
diversifying exports... 

Export diversification is what partner countries expect most 
from aid for trade. Some 60% of respondents consider export 
diversification "most important", while less than 50% consider 
increased exports "most important". This result is consistent with 
identifying competitiveness as the main objective of aid for trade 
(see Chapter 1). Profiling trade in national strategies, increasing 
aid-for-trade flows, and improving aid-for-trade delivery are also 
considered important. Mainstreaming trade in development 
strategies and improving countries' understanding of trade's 
role in development are viewed as slightly less important, while 
environmental sustainability and gender issues are seen as less 
important still. Less than 55% (45 countries) consider increased 
economic growth as "very important", and just 43 (51%) see 
poverty reduction as "very important" (Figure 4.1). In essence, 
partner countries tend to see exports as an end in themselves, 
rather than as a means to an end, such as economic growth 
and development. 

This perception may be based on a pragmatic assessment 
that exports are crucial to addressing a number of immediate 
problems simultaneously. Partner countries report that exports 
increase foreign receipts that can be used, not only for needed 
investment, but also to promote employment and private- 
sector development, and to help to equalise the trade balance. 
For instance, Lebanon and Gambia mention a balance-of- 
payments equilibrium as an objective of aid for trade, and 



Figure 4.1 Main goals partner countries want to achieve 
through aid for trade 
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they focus on export promotion to achieve it. Ecuador and 
Trinidad and Tobago use aid for trade to promote private-sector 
development and to increase investment. Finally, Cameroon 
and Zambia mention employment promotion and trade- 
related infrastructure as important objectives of aid for trade. 
The contribution of exports to economic growth has been well 
documented in the economic literature (Table 4.1). 

...but pay less attention to imports... 

Partner countries appear to pay more attention to exports than 
imports, as illustrated by more countries ranking "increased 
exports" higher than "increased trade". Their export focus 
probably reflects the political economy of trade negotiations 
which tend to emphasise "market access" over "import reform". 
This bias is also reflected in the Aid-for-Trade Initiative itself. 
While the Hong Kong declaration (WTO, 2005) stated that the 
objective of the Initiative was to "expand trade," the Task Force 
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Table 4.1. Results of selected studies linking 


exports and economic growth* 




Number of countries 


Period 


Impact on economic growth 


Source 


50 


1953-63 


Positive 


Emery (1967) 


41 


1950-73 


Positive 


Michaely (1977) 


41 


1950-73 


Positive 


Heller and Porter (1978) 


10 


1956-73 


Positive 


Balassa (1978) 


11 


1960-73 


Positive 


Balassa (1982) 


31 


1964-73 


Positive 


Feder(1983) 


4 


1955-78 


Positive 


Nishimizu and Robinson (1984) 


73 


1960-78 


Positive 


Kavoussi (1984) 


41 


1960-81 


Ambiguous: 

positive for 1960-70; positive but often 
insignificant in the more recent period 


Kohliand Singh (1989) 


17 


1950-80 


Positive 


Nishimizu and Page (1990) 


4 


1976-88 


Positive 


Tybout (1992) 


104 


1960-88 


Positive 


Greenaway and Sapsford (1994) 


74 


Post 1985 


Positive 


Greenaway etal. (1997) 


e, 


1975-93 


Positive 


Greenaway etal. (1999) 


79 


1970-98 


Positive 


Wang etal. (2004) 



"Depending on the studies, growth in exports or growth in the share of exports in GDP were considered. 
Source: Greenaway et al. (1999) and Hallaert (2006) 



on Aid for Trade focused on increasing exports: "Aid for trade is 
about assisting developing countries to increase exports of goods 
and services, to integrate into the multilateral trading system, and 
to benefit from liberalised trade and increased market access" 
(WTO, 2006). Beyond the political economy arguments, the 
role of imports is also often underestimated by countries, and 
robust empirical evidence supporting their importance has only 
recently appeared. 

Overlooking the importance of imports is unfortunate, 
especially since the trade literature consistently emphasises the 
key role that imports play in achieving competitiveness - one 
of the main objectives of partner countries. These benefits are 
succinctly noted by Krugman (1993, p.24): "Imports, not exports, 
are the purpose of trade. That is, what a country gains from trade 
is the ability to import things it wants. Exports are not an objective 
in and of themselves: the need to export is a burden that a country 
must bear because its import suppliers are crass enough to 
demand payment." 



...which are recognised as important in the literature. 

The new growth theory also argues persuasively for focussing on 
the technology transfers embedded in imported goods. Wang 
etal. (2004) found that imports have a positive and significant 
impact on growth in both low- and middle-income countries. 1 
Rodrik (2007) identified the process of importing, acquiring 
and adapting advanced foreign technologies as perhaps the 
most compelling mechanism linking trade with growth in 
developing countries. Highlighting the experience of newly- 
industrialised Asian economies since the 1960s, Lin and others 
(Lin, 2007; UNIDO, 2007) argued that industrial latecomers can take 
advantage of the newest technological developments by simply 
buying them at relatively lower cost and with less risk. Hallaert 
etal. (2011) found that even in landlocked, small and vulnerable 
economies, imports foster economic growth, albeit with impacts 
varying substantially across different country groupings. 
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Recent firm- and plant-level data provide even more robust 
evidence than cross-country regressions about the positive 
impact of imports on economic growth. This data highlights 
the various ways in which imports affect growth, including 
by (/) encouraging greater competition, leading to better 
resource allocation and improved management practices, 
(//) lowering input and capital goods costs, and (///') improving 
access to foreign technologies. Most of these gains from trade 
are dynamic - I.e. imports improve productivity which in turn 
increases economic growth and income. 2 

Through a multi-country analysis at the firm-level, Stone and 
Shepherd (2011) show that these findings are not country- 
specific or dependent on a specific liberalisation event, but have 
broad applicability. They also find that imports of intermediate 
inputs have a significant and positive impact on firm total factor 
productivity, while imports of capital goods have the same 
impact although more limited: "Assuming constant returns, a firm 
that imports 100% of its inputs is around 30% more productive than 
a firm that uses domestic inputs only; and a firm that uses imported 
capital goods is around 20% more productive than one that uses 
domestically sourced capital goods only." Importantly for aid for 
trade, they also find that the links between imported inter- 
mediate goods, productivity gains, and innovation are stronger 
in non-OECD countries than in OECD countries. 

WHAT DO DONORS EXPECT FROM AID FOR TRADE? 

This section is based on responses and comments received from 
43 donors. It analyses donor's main goals in their aid-for-trade 
projects and programmes. 34 out of 43 donors (80%) report 
having defined goals in their aid-for-trade strategies, while nine, 
including the EBRD and the IMF, provide no clear answer. 

Donors see trade as a means to an end... 

Donors give the highest priority to long-term objectives such as 
poverty reduction and economic growth (Figure 4.2). Shorter- 
term objectives such as increased exports or trade are ranked 
second. Export diversification, a major objective for partner 
countries, is only the sixth highest priority for donors. Ranking 
behind these economic- and trade-related goals are objectives 
related to the aid delivery processes - enhanced awareness and 
increased mainstreaming. Lower long-term objectives include 
environment sustainability, larger aid-for-trade flows, and 
gender equality. 3 



Figure 4.2 Ultimate objectives are the main priorities of donors 
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...giving a high priority to economic growth 
and poverty reduction. 

This ranking of donors' priorities 4 shows that most consider aid 
for trade first and foremost as a means of fostering economic 
growth and reducing poverty. Given their mandates, this should 
come as no surprise. 

Increased trade and exports are their second most important 
objectives, with 17 donors (almost 50%) rating them as "very 
important". Export diversification is lower, with only 12 donors 
(33%) considering it the "most important" objective - although 
only Norway considers export diversification an unimportant 
objective. Overall, donors give more priority to increasing partner 
countries' level of exports than to broadening or changing its 
composition. One explanation may be that the former is easier 
to achieve than the latter. An analysis of export-development 
programmes undertaken by Brenton and von Uexhull (2009) 
found that product-specific programmes were most effec- 
tive where there was already significant export activity (with 
effectiveness measured by partner countries' export growth). 
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The authors conclude that the constraints to growing existing 
exports may be more easily identified and overcome through 
technical assistance than the constraints to developing 
new exports. 

The responses also suggest that donors take a broader view 
than partner countries of trade's role in economic development 
- and in particular that they pay more attention to increasing 
trade in general (including imports) rather than just exports. For 
instance, four donors (Belgium, Japan, Ireland, and Spain) rank 
increased exports as "less important"; no donor ranks increased 
trade as "less important". Donors also see export diversification 
as a much lower priority. This can be problematic since partner 
countries generally see export diversification as an important 
objective of aid for trade (see also OECD, 2011a), as well as an 
area where alignment needs to improve. 

In short, donors and partners seem to view the importance 
of aid for trade to trade, growth and development somewhat 
differently. While partner countries tend to focus more on the 
short-term trade outcomes from aid for trade, donors tend to 
concentrate more on its longer-term impacts on economic 
growth and poverty reduction. Donors seem to view trade, not 
as an end in itself, but as means of achieving broader ends such 
as economic growth and poverty reduction. 

With the exception of export diversification, donors tend to rank 
objectives other than those related to over-arching economic 
objectives as far less important. Among the secondary goals, 
"enhanced awareness" and "increased mainstreaming" are most 
often mentioned, with 40% and 28% of donors respectively 
considering them "most important". This is in marked contrast 
to partner countries, 50% of which rate "mainstreaming" as the 
most important objective (Figure 4.1). 5 

The social and environmental dimensions of aid for trade do not 
appear to bean important priority for donors. Only seven donors 
(20%) rate environment sustainability as "most important", and 
just five (14%) see gender equality as "most important". This is in 
line with the views of partner countries, only a minority of which 
rate environmental sustainability and gender as the "most 
important" objectives (24% and 12% respectively). 



Money matters for donors but effectiveness matters 
even more... 

Finally, donors consider increasing aid-for-trade flows a lower 
priority. Indeed, only six donors (16%) see increasing flows as the 
"most important" objective - just slightly more than those which 
rate gender equality the highest priority. While the Aid-for- 
Trade Initiative has clearly succeeded in mobilising additional 
resources (see Chapter 2), it seems that donors view improving 
the effectiveness of aid flows - rather than increasing these flows 
- as more essential to economic growth and poverty reduction. 

...better co-ordination between donors is needed. 

There are significant differences in objectives among donors, 
suggesting that there is scope for better co-ordination among 
donor agencies. This is supported by a recent European 
Commission (2011) survey of EU and Member-States delega- 
tions 6 that suggests that since 2008 progress towards better 
European aid-for-trade coordination has been moderate 
(42 out of 89 respondents) or non-existent (30 out of 89). 
Regarding coordination between European and non-European 
donors, only 15 report significant progress, while 34 see no 
improvements or are not sure. 

The scope for better donor coordination is also highlighted 
in the case stories (see Chapter 5). For instance, the success 
of the Azerbaijan Silk Road Rehabilitation Project depended 
critically on coordination among numerous development 
partners, and on assigning a single development partner to 
lead the coordination process. Regarding its trade facilitation 
strategy, Nigeria also noted that "the key factor for success [was] 
the integrated partnership approach with the inclusion of most 
stakeholders and also including the organised private sector and the 
close interaction with the Development Partners which permitted 
closer alignment of their programme support". 

South-South providers have differing perspectives in 
defining results. 

As Figure 4.3 shows, the priorities of South-South providers 
differ considerably from the priorities of both partner countries 
and donors. For example, "mainstreaming" and "awareness" are 
the main objectives for South-South providers, but much less 
important for partner countries and donors. The gap is even 
larger for "increased exports" which is the main objective of 
partner countries, but a much lower priority for South-South 
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Figure 4.3 Priorities of South-South providers 
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providers. These differences can largely be explained by 
the South-South co-operation providers' focus on technical 
assistance and training activities. 

The examples offered by South-South providers illustrating the 
success of trade-related co-operation are similar to ones offered 
by donors. Chile and Mexico report that projects aimed at 
strengthening and developing institutional capacities produced 
satisfactory results, while China suggests that its USD 30 million 
investment in the Laotian segment of the Kunming-Bangkok 
Expressway greatly promoted trade and economic development 
in the greater Mekong sub-region. 



DO COMPLEMENTARY POLICIES MATTER IN 
ACHIEVING RESULTS? 

Many of the aid-for-trade objectives identified by donors and 
partner countries require supportive or complementary poli- 
cies. In order to maximise the positive impact of aid for trade 
on trade, growth and development, these policies and their 
proper sequencing need to be considered in the design phase 
of interventions and discussed in detail by partner countries 
and donors. 

Harnessing the power of trade can be difficult for developing 
countries, and trade reforms alone are often insufficient to ensure 
growth. Partner countries are very aware of the importance of 
complementary policies to ensure that their trade reforms are 
sustainable and to maximise trade's positive economic impact. 

Partner countries acknowledge the important role 
complementary policies play... 

As illustrated in Figure 4.4, more than 83% of partner countries 
(70 out of 84) report that complementary policies are important 
to the success of aid for trade, and more than half (48) consider 
these policies "very important". 7 Only five countries (Dominica, 
Ethiopia, Mauritius, Solomon Islands, and Trinidad and Tobago) 
are not sure abouttheir importance, and only one (Serbia) reports 
that complementary policies are unimportant. Results from the 
questionnaires show a large consensus across every region 
and income group about the crucial role that complementary 
policies play in the succes of aid for trade. 

Figure 4.4 Importance of complementary policies in the success 
of aid for trade 
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When all significant answers are combined (i.e. "very important" 
plus "somewhat important"), almost 80% of all income groups 
and more than 73% of all regions agree that complementary 
policies are important to the success of aid for trade. The high 
level of positive answers reveals that countries are well aware of 
the crucial role that complementary policies play in ensuring that 
trade contributes to economic growth and poverty reduction. 
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Moreover, the feedback provided by partner countries suggests 
that in the design of aid-for-trade projects and programmes 
greater attention needs to be given to complementary policies. 

...supportive macroeconomic policies are necessary to 
make trade reforms sustainable... 

Drawing on the experience of past trade reforms, Hallaert 
(2010) argues that the success of aid for trade crucially depends 
on supportive macroeconomic policies that make reforms 
sustainable. 3 Such policies may be needed to prevent policy 
reversals. This section focuses on fiscal and balance-of-payments 
problems, as well as on exchange-rate misalignments, that can 
often make trade reforms unsustainable. 

...trade-related adjustment can play an important 
fiscal role... 

Trade reforms can be unsustainable because of fiscal difficul- 
ties. Such problems may arise, for example, when trade reform 
results in declining tariff revenues - problems that are espe- 
cially acute when such revenues account for a relatively large 
share of government income (Ebrill et al. 1999). 9 Aid for trade 
can help to address these problems, for example, by providing 
technical assistance in the design of trade reforms, by helping to 
shift the tax system away from trade duties towards domestic 
taxes, and by providing financial support to mitigate adjust- 
ment costs. Redirecting the tax system away from trade duties 
is at the core of the recommendations and technical assistance 
provided by international organisations, such as the OECD and 
IMF. This strategy has merit - irrespective of its role in assisting 
trade reform - since tariffs are a relatively inefficient and distor- 
tive way of raising revenue. 10 

Moreover, offsetting the revenue losses from trade reform 
with domestic revenues helps countries to meet the chal- 
lenges of globalisation while retaining the resources required 
to meet their development needs. Furthermore, revenues from 
domestic taxes tend to be less volatile than revenues from tariffs 
- which depend on trade flows - or from other external sources, 
such as aid, remittances, or FDI (Bulfr and Hamann, 2007). They 
provide governments with more fiscal stability, and can help to 
pay for the recurring maintenance cost of projects financed by 
aid, including infrastructure projects (Gupta and Tareq, 2008). 



In addition, assisting countries to shift towards domestic taxes 
helps to ensure consistency between various forms of aid, 
notably aid for trade and budget support. The development 
needs of partner countries are large and require a scaling up of 
spending. To finance this spending in a sustainable manner, it 
is important that donors live up to their commitments; but it 
is also important that countries generate resources internally. 
Beyond the sustainability question, there is the issue of coher- 
ence between the various forms of aid. Aid for trade and trade- 
related adjustment should ensure that revenue losses stemming 
from trade reform are offset by new revenue sources. Otherwise 
aid for trade risks undermining the capacity of recipient coun- 
tries to finance their development needs - a capacity that 
budget aid and debt relief are trying to shore up. 

However, past experience with tax rebalancing in developing 
countries calls for caution. In practice, rebalancing has been 
only partially successful in low- and middle-income countries. 
Examining the expericence of 125 counties between 1975 and 
2000, Baunsgaard and Keen (2005) conclude that those which 
relied most on trade taxes were unable to recover from other 
revenue sources what they lost through lower tariffs and other 
charges. On average, low-income countries have "recovered, 
at best, no more than about 30 cents of each lost dollar" and for 
middle-income countries the recovery rate was in the range 
of 45 to 65 cents. As a result, the decline in the ratio of trade 
tax to GDP in low-income countries was accompanied by a 
decline in the ratio of total tax revenue to GDP. However, this 
disappointing average performance masks the fact that a few 
low-income countries were able to fully recover the revenue 
losses stemming from trade liberalisation. 

...and can help address balance of payment problems. 

Trade reform can be also unsustainable because of balance of 
payments problems, especially those resulting from an inap- 
propriate or uncertain exchange rate policy." If a currency is 
overvalued, trade liberalisation can trigger rising imports and 
declining exports - because of the damage to cost competitive- 
ness - with the excess demand forforeign exchange resulting in 
balance-of-payments problems. In addition, domestic economic 
activity usually declines and unemployment rises because the 
contraction in import competing sectors is not offset by an 
expansion of the export sector. Governments then face the 
choice of either adjusting the exchange rate or reversing trade 
reform. Shatz and Tarr (2002), among many others, showed that 
this has been the experience of many countries, especially in the 
wake of the trade reforms of the 1980s and 1990s. 
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Aid for trade has a major role to play in preventing these 
problems, especially by supporting an early export response to 
trade reforms, and thus heading-off any balance of payments, 
employment, or fiscal problems that may arise. Such problems 
are exacerbated by the fact that trade reform tends to lead to an 
early import surge - adversely affecting the import competing 
sector - while the corresponding expansion of the export sector 
appears only after a time lag. For this reason, a rapid export 
response helps achieve another objective of aid for trade, 
namely smoothing the adjustment costs of trade reform. In 
addition, when people experience the immediate benefits of 
reform, they are more likely to support the reform process. 

The importance of supportive macroeconomic policies is 
highlighted in an econometric study by Hallaert etal. (201 1) which 
attempts to quantify the severity of various partner-country 
constraints to trade expansion. The authors show that both 
fiscal and exchange rate policies have a large and statistically 
significant impact on partner countries' trade performances. 
An increase of 1% of GDP in government spending is associated 
with a lower exports ratio of 1.8% of GDP. Moreover, a 10% 
appreciation of the real effective exchange rate is associated 
with a reduction of the openness ratio by almost 7% of GDP. 
The same study shows that the impact on trade performance 
of government spending and exchange-rate overvaluation 
differs for country groupings (i.e. landlocked economies, small 
and vulnerable economies, and commodity exporters). The 
study also shows that the impact of supportive macroeconomic 
policies is often larger than the impact of reducing binding 
export constraints through aid for trade. 

Partners rank fiscal policies higher than 
monetary policies. 

Consistent with the empirical evidence, 51 out of 84 of partner 
countries (61%) rank fiscal policies, along with the regulatory 
environment and improved governance, as the three most 
important complementary policies (Figure 4.5). Although 
respondents could not identify precisely in the questionnaire 
which aspect of fiscal policy they felt were most important, 
their comments suggest that tax revenues were the critical 
issue. Gabon and The Gambia highlight the importance of tax 
reforms conducive to the development of small- and medium- 
sized enterprises (SMEs). Guatemala and Saint Vincent and the 
Grenadines stress the need to increase domestic tax sources (such 
as VAT and income taxes) and to ensure their collection. These 
comments are supported by the economic literature which also 
underscores how tax policies can create an environment in which 
trade and investment flourish (OECD, 2009). 



Figure 4.5 Importance of macroeconomic policies 
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Turning to monetary and exchange rate policies, partner 
countries view these policies as relatively less important to the 
success of aid for trade than fiscal policies. Of the 84 respondents, 
only 36 feel that monetary policies are "very important", while 
a further 22 say they are "somewhat important" (Figure 4.5). 
Comments related to monetary policy were provided by 
The Gambia, which argues that lowering interest rates can 
boost investment. Panama highlights the important role that 
monetary policies play in eliminating or diminishing the main 
obstacles to competitiveness. 

Structural policies are important for trade expansion. 

The importance of structural policies is underlined in a recent 
study by Dufrenot etal. (2010) who show that while there is 
little evidence of a statistically significant correlation between 
trade openness (measured as the ratio of the sum of exports 
and imports to GDP) and economic growth from 1980 to 1995, 
there was a strong and robust correlation between 1996 and 
2000. The authors conclude that the main difference was that 
trade liberalisation was complemented by other supportive 
policies during the second period but not during the first. 
During the second period "trade policies were complemented 
by reforms putting a stronger focus on other macroeconomic and 
social policies including productivity boosting reforms, spending 
on social programmes, improving the investment climate, and 
the strengthening of institutions" (Dufrenot etal., 2010, p. 742). 
Supporting this argument, Hallaert et al. (2011) show that 
structural policies are very important for trade expansion and 
economic growth, as they affect factors such as investment, 
labour productivity and participation that have a large impact 
on trade performance. 

Complementary policies - such as labour market, education, 
and regulatory policies - are also crucial to reducing poverty and 
facilitating structural adjustment, key objectives of aid for trade 
(OECD, 2011). A recent OECD study (2005, p. 16) argues that "the 
combined effect of complementary policies will be greater than the 
sum of the parts [. . .]. The key to successful structural adjustment lays 
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Figure 4.6 Importance of structural policies 
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less in individual policies than in their interaction". It also points to 
the need to ensure the proper sequencing and coordination of 
complementary policies, because the gains from trade and the 
adjustment costs occur at different times. 12 Moreover, although 
there is empirical evidence that increased trade helps to reduce 
poverty on average, it also involves economic adjustment 
which in turn has distributional implications. Trade liberalisation 
impacts socio-economic groups differently - creating winners 
and losers - which requires com plementary policies to distribute 
better the benefits and costs of greater market openness. 13 

The regulatory framework affects the impact of trade 
on growth... 

Partner countries view the regulatory environment as the struc- 
tural policy most important to the success of aid for trade, 
followed by governance and, to a much lesser extent, labour- 
market policies (Figure 4.6). The trade and growth literature 
provides ample evidence that regulatory reform increases the 
positive impact of trade on growth. For example, Chang etal. 
(2009) found that this impact is larger if accompanied by educa- 
tion, infrastructure, and financial, institutional and regulatory 
reforms. Bolaky and Freund (2008) also found that the impact of 
trade liberalisation is increased if it isaccompanied by regulatory 
reform. They showed that in highly-regulated economies trade 
increases fail to affect growth positively. But once the effects of 
domestic regulation are controlled, they found an even greater 
impact of trade on growth than other studies. 

Partner countries rank the regulatory environment as the most 
important complementary policy. Out of 84 respondents, 55 
reports that it is "very important" and another 14 say that it is 
"somewhat important", revealing a broad consensus regarding 
its role in the success and effectiveness of aid for trade (Figure 4.6). 
This consensus may reflect the fact that the regulatory envi- 
ronment is a key concern of the private sector and that 64% of 
partner countries report discussing such issues with the private 
sector. In fact, the private sector, along with multilateral donors, 
was the most frequent interlocutors on complementary policies 
(Figure 4.7). 



Regarding the relative importance that income groups attach 
to the regulatory environment, LDCs gave the lowest rating, 
with just 57% of respondents seeing it as "very important". This 
is surprising given the extent to which regulatory constraints 
affect the enabling environment in LDCs. Most of the comments 
provided by partner countries on complementary policies 
are related to the regulatory environment. More specifically, 
partner countries view trade policies and regulations aimed at 
improving the overall business climate - especially those related 
to customs, sectoral, and financial regulations - as pivotal to the 
success of aid for trade. 

In terms of policies that affect the business environment, Uganda 
and Zimbabwe mention that trade facilitation programmes, 
such as the creation of one-stop border posts, have reduced 
cargo delays and transport costs. Lao People's Democratic 
Republic (PDR) and Lebanon, both in the process of acceding 
to the WTO, highlight the need to implement competition laws 
and to create competition enforcement authorities (such as a 
competition council). 

Partner countries reported that they sometimes discuss the 
regulatory environment on a sectoral basis. For example, Chad, 
the Union of the Comores, and the Republic of Congo (Congo- 
Brazzaville) focus on better regulations in their agricultural 
sectors. Belize is implementing SPS measures, as well as TBT 
regulations, to ensure that only safe and certified products are 
sold on the market. These measures also complement efforts 
to mobilise aid-for-trade funding to expand production and 
exports. Lebanon emphasises the need to implement food 
safety laws in order to increase food exports. Ecuador, the 
Republic of Congo, and the Union of the Comoros stress the 
importance of domestic regulations for industrial development 
in the fisheries and tourism sectors. Fiji and The Gambia highlight 
the role of financial sector regulations - especially those aimed 
at improving access to credit - in strengthening investment. 
Zambia reports that its floricultural and horticultural export 
sectors declined because of restricted access to credit. 
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...while good governance is a pre-requisitefor both 
trade and growth. 

Governance is another complementary policy that partner 
countries view as crucial to the success of aid for trade. According 
to Rodrik (2000), political institutions are critical for economic 
development because of the key role they play in reducing 
social conflict and brokering compromises. The evidence from 
cross-country analysis is also clear: governance is an important 
determinant of trade performance. 14 

Governance also matters for aid effectiveness. The problem 
of corruption was discussed at the 2005 High-Level Forum on 
Aid Effectiveness in Paris where commitments were made to 
improve transparency and "mutual accountability", underlining 
the growing recognition among donors that the quality of 
governance matters for development performance and aid 
effectiveness. 15 The Commision for Africa (2005, p. 25) was even 
more pointed, noting that "the issue of good governance and 
capacity-building is what lies at the core of all of Africa's problems." 

Partner countries rank improved governance as the most impor- 
tant complementary structural policy, along with the regulatory 
environment (Figure 4.5), with 48 out of 84 describing govern- 
ance as "very important", and 18 describing it as "somewhat 
important" (18 out of 84). UMICs have the lowest number of 
"very important" responses perhaps because these countries 
generally rank better in terms of governance quality, and can 
thus pay more attention to other complementary policies. 

Nepal mentions that good governance is key to aid-for-trade 
effectiveness. Conversely, Burundi and Kenya identify govern- 
ance as the root cause of unsuccessful aid-for-trade processes. 
According to Kenya, corruption can be one of the biggest obsta- 
cles to aid for trade. The Gambia points out that the adoption 
of best practices can attract more assistance from bilateral and 
multilateral donors. 

Partner countries agree that strengthened governance is a 
prerequisite for improving trade performance and economic 
growth. Especially in the aftermath of the recent financial crisis, 
partner countries need to implement governance reforms, 
while the donor community needs to maintain its funding 
pledges and ensure better management of aid delivery 
(Kaufmann, 2009). 



Labour Market policies crucially affect labour 
prod uctivity a nd co m peti tiveness. . . 

Hallaert etal. (2011) argue that policies aimed at improving labour 
productivity such as education, training and labour market 
reforms can also contribute significantly to trade expansion. 
They conclude that a 10% increase in labour productivity 
increases a country's export ratio by 3% of GDP. 

However, labour market policies do not seem to be a priority 
for partner countries. Among the five complementary policies 
set out in the questionnaire, labour market policies received 
the lowest number of "very important" answers (26 out of 84, 
or 31%) (Figure 4.5). The importance of labour market policies 
was highlighted most by OLICs (13 out of 14, or 93%), followed 
by LDCs (25 out of 30, or 83%), LMICs (15 out of 19, or 79%), and 
UMICs (9 out of 20, or 45%). The significantly lower rate of positive 
answers among UMICs may reflect their relatively better labour 
markets. 

Countries also provided relatively few comments on this issue. 
Exceptions include Fiji, The Gambia, and Cameroon which 
stress the importance of investing in human capital formation, 
especially training unskilled labour, and encouraging labour 
mobility, through, for example, the establishment of the National 
Employment Centres. The Gambia and Cameroon also stress 
the importance of policies to promote employment, particularly 
in the industrial sector. 

...though there are also other policies that should be 
taken account of... 

Partner countries see two additional complementary policies - 
investment and education - as critical to the success of aid for 
trade. For instance, the Union of the Comoros, Honduras, and 
Niger emphasise the need to improve the investment climate. 
Their observations are supported by research which shows 
that investment - by introducing new technologies, increasing 
productivity and linking countries to global value chains - is the 
main transmission channel between both trade and growth 
and aid and growth. 16 

In many partner countries, FDI is a major source of investment, 
so non-discriminatory investment policies are crucial for devel- 
opment. Malaysia reports that creating an FDI-friendly environ- 
ment can contribute to achieving some of the main objectives 
of aid for trade (OECD, 2011) - namely export expansion and 
diversification, and economic growth (Dogan etal., 2011). 
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...including education. 

The ability to attract FDI is often dependent on the availability 
of a skilled labour force, a point made by Fiji when emphasising 
the importance of education policies. Krueger (2011) notes that 
"as with the other prerequisites of an outer oriented trade strategy, 
appropriate attention to education and training is vital not only for 
success with an outer-oriented trade strategy, but also for domestic 
economic activity". In their cross-country analysis, Chang et al. 
(2009) found that trade's positive impact on economic growth 
is larger if it is accompanied by higher education levels. 

Although aid for trade has no direct role in education, private 
sector capacity-building activities or training programmes can 
contribute to the development of human capital in partner 
countries. However, several countries express concern that 
some education projects and programmes do not always have 
a strong and clear link with trade, yet donors report these as aid 
for trade. 

Despite the broad consensus about the importance of 
complementary policies, there remains some confusion 
about how they relate to aid for trade. For example, trade 
policy training and education clearly falls within the scope of 
aid for trade, although some partner countries consider them 
complementary policies. Other countries consider regional 
trade agreements (RTAs) complementary policies, when these 
are part of the aid-for-trade agenda. 

Complementary policies are sometimes discussed 
with donors... 

Complementary policies should be considered in the design and 
the sequencing of trade reforms which, if supported by foreign 
aid, require dialogue between partner countries and donors. 
According to partner countries, the intensity of the dialogue 
on complementary policies varies across donors, although the 
frequency is generally increasing. Regular dialogue on comple- 
mentary policies is taking place with multilateral donors (56%), 
with the private sector (52%), and with the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) (45%). Partner countries discuss 
complementary policies less often with non-DAC donors 
(24%) 17 and with providers of South-South co-operation (33%) 
(Figure 4.7). 

The survey shows that the dialogue on complementary policies 
takes place most often with multilateral donors and the private 
sector. This should come as no surprise. Complementary policies 



Figure 4.7 Discussions on complementary policies 
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are likely to be included in the dialogue with multilateral donors 
because their programmes are large and multifacted. Likewise, 
private sector programmes and projects are directly affected by 
complementary policies, such as the regulatory environment. 
As mentioned above, the frenquency of the dialogue with the 
private sector may explain why partner countries percieve the 
regulatory environment as the most important complementary 
policy. This is also highlighted in the comments provided by 
partner countries such as the Gambia (see below). 

...but the dialogue needs to be more inclusive... 

The frequency with which complementary policies are included 
in dialogues differs between DAC and non-DAC donors. While 
45% of partner countries report that complementary policies are 
part of their dialogue with DAC members, the rate is much lower 
with non-DAC members (24%). Out of 84 respondents, 16 report 
(25%) either no dialogue (or that they are not sure that there is 
any dialogue on complementary policies), and further 16 (25%) 
report only discussing complementary policies occasionally. 

The reason for the limited discussion of complementary policies 
with non-DAC donors might be the high transaction costs 
involved. According to Davies (2008) "building institutional and 
human capacities for providing development assistance is one 
of the key challenges for non-DAC donors. (. . .) In this context, 
implementing the Paris Declaration can involve significant 
transaction costs which may be perceived as too large relative to the 
scale of their development co-operation with a parner country". 
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Figure 4.8 Importance of complementary policies for South-South providers 
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...and involve South-South providers of assistance. 

Providers of South-South co-operation do not seem to be best 
placed to lead the dialogue on complementary policies with 
partner countries. As part of the 2011 survey, 10 providers of 
South-South co-operation responded to a specially tailored 
South-South co-operation questionnaire. Although ranked 
higher than non-DAC donors, only 28 partner countries out 
of 84 (33%) report having regular dialogue on complemen- 
tary policies with South-South co-operation providers. Yet, 
interestingly, Argentina, Chile, China, Colombia, Ecuador, India, 
Indonesia and Mexico (8 out of 10) view complementary poli- 
cies as important to the success of aid for trade (See figure 4.8.) 
Only Brazil and Oman do not see these policies as important, 
and Brazil notes that South-South co-operation should promote 
partnerships and solidarity among developing countries and 
not be regarded as traditional ODA. 

South-South co-operation providers share partner countries' 
view that the regulatory environment, fiscal policies and 
governance issues are the three most important complementary 
policies. 18 Despite this consensus, the lack of dialogue sometimes 
leads to the failure of aid-for-trade projects and programmes to 
incorporate these policies. For example, India reports that some 
LDCs have demanded larger product coverage in India's Duty 
Free Tariff Preferences (DFTP) Scheme, even though India's trade 
data shows that LDCs are not even exporting the products 
currently covered by the scheme. Despite this discrepancy 
between perception and reality, the DFTP Scheme is being 
reviewed, based on feedback received from LDCs and the 
results of studies to determine if coverage needs to expand, 
and Rules of Origin need to be modified. India's comment 
clearly underlines the need to promote more dialogue between 
partner countries and providers of South-South co-operation if 
aid for trade is to be successful and effective. 



The main reason for the lack of dialogue with South-South 
providers may be that these donors differ from traditional 
donors. South-South providers tend to focus on human and 
institutional capacity development and on specific projects. 
Moreover, they often prefer not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of partner countries. However, dialogue on complementary 
policies does not necessarily mean interference in the internal 
affairs of another country, and promoting dialogue can better 
ensure the success of aid for trade. 

The dialogue between partner countries and other stakeholders 
seems less frequent with 63% of countries reporting no dialogue 
(or no precise information on dialogues). While the "other" 
category is vague and no details are provided, comments 
suggest that dialogue on complementary policies is taking 
place internally. Indeed, several countries report that such 
discussions take place in the context of meetings organised 
at local level with different stakeholders, such as in the Povery 
Reduction Strategy (PRS) sector-group meetings (Burundi), in 
inter-ministrial committees (the Union of the Comores), in civil 
society roundtables (the Republic of Congo), in specialised trade 
promotion institutions (Guinea), and in regional organisations, 
such as the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS) as mentioned by Nigeria. 

Complementary policies must be integrated into 
national aid-for-trade discussions. 

Others report that while discussions on complementary policies 
with various donors take place, they are not integrated in a 
particular aid-for-trade framework, but rather occur during 
annual roundtables or conferences with donors. For example, 
although The Gambia "does not have Aid for Trade Dialogue 
necessarily,. . . dialogue with DAC and Multilateral donors comes 
in a package where trade-related assistance and complementary 
policies are discussed simultaneously for example, during donor 
roundtables". Tonga also reports that complementary policies 
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are discussed during "Annual Dialogue through Donor Missions 
and MOUs signed". Similarily, Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 
stresses that complementary policies are not discussed in 
the particular context of aid for trade but rather during each 
financing agreement: "Any funding negotiated with international 
donors is usually dependent on an analysisofthecountry'seconomic 
situation, including its fiscal and monetary policies, governance 
issues and the regulatory environment." 

On the other hand, Solomon Islands reports on the efforts of 
some donors to enter into dialogue on complementary policies 
within the context of aid for trade, even if these initiatives are 
rare: "There is little specific aid-for-trade dialogue with donors. There 
may be some isolated discussions with donors with regard to certain 
trade-related projects. The private sector occasionally raises concerns 
with regard to fiscal policies and the regulatory environment during 
consultation on aid-for-trade initiatives. In aid dialogue more 
generally, most donors discuss complementary policies to some 
extent. The DAC donors tend to discuss complementary policies 
more than other donors". 

The evidence suggests that the main problem is not that 
complementary policies are not being discussed with donors. 
The problem is more that these discussions take place 
during general and unspecific events, such as regular donor 
consultations, and not during the design stage of aid-for-trade 
projects. The risk is that the dialogue is not focussing on the 
specific challenge of tailoring complementary policies to trade 
reform and trade-related capacity building. 

Responses to the questionnaires suggest that more dialogue on 
complementary policies is needed. This dialogue should focus 
specifically on partner countries' trade capacities and should 
take place before and during the design phase of capacity- 
building programmes. 



WHAT HAS BEEN ACHIEVED SO FAR? 

More awareness and better delivery, but few 
trade outcomes... 

Aid for trade's main achievements so far relate to raising 
awareness about trade's role in development - as demonstrated 
by the increased mainstreaming of trade in development 
strategies - and to improving the delivery of aid for trade. 
Specifically, partner countries highlight: (/) the increased 
profile of trade in development strategies, (/'/) an enhanced 
understanding of trade; (///) more harmonised and aligned 
projects and programmes; and (/V) increased aid-for-trade 
resources (Figure 4.9). 

Figure 4.9 Main results achieved in developing countries 
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As explained in the last Aid for Trade at a Glance report (OECD/ 
WTO, 2009), aid for trade has been successful in mobilising 
resources (see Chapter 2) and in increasing awareness about the 
role of trade in development. At the global level, partnercountries 
report either fully (55%) 19 or partially (41%) 20 mainstreaming trade 
in their development strategies - a clear indication that countries 
are increasingly aware of the importance of trade. The fact that 
trade now features more prominently in policy dialogues and 
development strategies of LDCs in particular is also a testament 
to the success of the EIF. 

...as trade and economic performance are 
long-term objectives. 

However, partnercountries report having achieved less in terms 
of improved economic and trade performance. Half report that 
they did not achieve the desired trade outcomes. When taking 
the answers "important" and "very important" together, the 
positive answers for "increased trade" and 'increased exports' 
are below 50%. Even fewer countries (35%) report having 
achieved export diversification. Moreover, when considering 
only "significant" achievements, rates fall to 15%, 14% and 10% 
of countries for these three objectives. 

Reported achievements are lowest for environmental 
sustainability and gender equality. While they are considered 
as "important" objectives by roughly 70% of partner countries, 
only 30% report achieving results, and of these most report 
moderate achievements. While 20 countries rank environmental 
sustainability as a most important objective, only 6 see significant 
improvement in this area. Regarding gender equality, the gap is 
smaller - among the 10 countries that ranked it as an important 
objective, 7 see improvements. Against this background, it is 
noteworthy that gender is one of the most evaluated subjects 
in aid-for-trade impact evaluations (see conclusions). 21 

There is some variance between what is expected and 
what is achieved... 

Clearly, there is a gap between expectations and achieved 
results. While partner countries are looking for clear trade 
and economic outcomes, aid for trade has delivered better 
trade mainstreaming in development strategies, a better 
understanding of trade's role in development, better aid 
delivery, and more financial resources. There is obviously 
room for improvement, first because the reported results are 
moderate, and second because the results do not match the 
priorities of partner countries. 



In a different exercise, the European Commission (2011) also 
concludes that there has been moderate progress in the 
delivery of aid for trade. This conclusion was drawn from both 
a partner-country field questionnaire on aid for trade and from 
Member States' responses to the OECD/WTO questionnaire. 22 
The Commission notes that "reports from the EU field offices point 
to moderate improvement in the processes that underpin both 
the volumes and the effectiveness of aid for trade. (. . .) The replies 
of the Member States to this year's questionnaire on financing for 
development show that, although some improvements have been 
made, enhanced efforts are needed to maximise the impact of aid". 

This is also supported by the findings of Chapter 3, which show 
that while consultative processes and aid-delivery practices 
continue to improve, both donors and partner countries 
need to make additional efforts to ensure that aid for trade 
is more effective. There is still room for improvement in the 
harmonisation of donor procedures, alignment of donors 
around partner-country priorities, and consultation and 
coordination among partnercountries themselves. 

...partly due to the timing of results for specific parts 
of the aid-for-trade agenda... 

The gap between partner countries' objectives and the results 
achieved could also reflect a time-lag effect. The period 
between 2006 and 2011 is relatively short, and many aid-for- 
trade programmes and projects have not had sufficient time 
to produce the trade and economic impacts expected. In other 
words, the gap between expectations and outcomes may 
simply reflect the reality that results takes time. 

Moroever, aid for trade has already contributed to increased 
awareness and better alignment - both preconditions for 
achieving positive long-term trade impacts. In fact, 60% of 
countries indicate that donors' alignment on national strategies 
has improved significantly or moderately since 2008. 23 For 
example, there is evidence that donors have responded to 
partner countries' recommendations to focus on capacity 
building. 24 A quarter of the case stories (64 out of 269) fall in 
the building capacity category, and mainly describe technical 
assistance programmes aimed at improving skills and capacities 
within governments (see Chapter 5 for details). Partner countries 
also report that (/) most of the positive results so far relate to 
better understanding trade, and that (//') these results flow 
from public- and private-sector capacities building projects. Of 
partner countries' 39 positive comments, 33 relate to capacity 
building projects. 
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...with some immediate results being realised in 
building capacities. 

■ 13 countries (Angola, Comoros, Costa Rica, 
Cote d'lvoire, Fiji, Kenya, Madagascar, Paraguay, 
Peru, Senegal, Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 
and Zimbabwe) report that national administrative 
capacities have been strengthened. 

■ 4 others (Afghanistan, Chile, El Salvador and Uganda) 
report that capacity building was aimed at facilitating 
trade negotiations, both regional and multilateral, 
and/or strengthening national trade-related institutions. 

■ 11 countries (Azerbaijan, Burkina Faso, Comoros, 
Costa Rica, Madagascar, Niger, Peru, Senegal, Suriname, 
Uruguay, Ecuador and Mali) report benefitting from 
programmes aimed at improving private sector 
competitiveness and export capacity. 

■ 5 countries (Lao PDR, Nepal, Nigeria [alignment only], 
Sierra Leone and Botswana) reported significant 
improvements in trade mainstreaming, ownership, 
and alignement thanks to the implementation of 
different mechanisms. 

■ While not refering to capacity building, 2 countries 
report increased access to trade resources 
(Dominican Republic and Pakistan) and 4 others note 
improvements related to infrastructure development 
(Kenya, Paraguay, Suriname and Cameroon). 

Several countries suggests that improvements in capacity 
building should result in bettereconomic and trade performance 
in the future. Bangladesh notes that without relevant skills and 
policies at the national level improving trade performance is 
difficult, although it also argues that because of "the narrow 
focus [of existing programmes] on policies, regulation and building 
skills, [they have] yet to achieve the intended results". After receiving 
agriculture upgrading programmes over several years, Senegal 
and Mali report that exports have increased measurably. 
Senegal claims that one project has increased horticultural 
exports from 17.8 tons in 2005 to 32 tons in 2009. Mali reports 
that upgrading and capacity-building projects have had a 
direct impact on mango exports which increased from 8.1 tons 
in 2008 to 10.4 tons in 2010. These examples suggest that 
well-designed capacity-building projects can help to improve 
trade performance. However, there is also a risk of linking 
trade performance too directly with specific capacity-building 
projects, as argued in Chapter 5 (Box 1), given that so many other 
variables also influence trade outcomes. 



Donors share partner countries' generally positive assessment 
of capacity-building programmes. For instance, 12 of 13 bilateral 
donors (Australia, Canada, Finland, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Ireland, Japan, Korea, Lithuania, Singapore and the United 
Kingdom) highlight these types of projects, especially those at 
the firm-level, as examples of successful aid-for-trade activities. 
Six of 12 multilateral donors (IsDB, UNECA, ITC, IADB, World 
Bank and EBRD) also single out capacity building projects as an 
effective means of promoting trade. 

There is a measurement problem in assessing 
trade-related outcomes. 

Although aid for trade may have achieved important economic 
and trade results, countries have had difficulty clearly identifying 
and measuring them. Croatia, Angola, Gambia, Solomon Islands 
and Uganda stressed the challenge of measuring the economic 
and trade impacts of aid for trade given (i) the lack of capacities 
and tools, and (ii) the difficulty of isolating those results that are 
directly attributable to specific aid-for-trade programmes or 
projects. These practical and methodological problems are well 
recognised by evaluators (see OECD, 2011b for the proceedings 
of the OECD Experts Workshop), and have already been raised 
by countries in the 2008 survey. 25 

Nonetheless many partner countries are committed to 
addressing this challenge. The Expert Group Meeting and 
Workshop on "Aid for Trade and Africa's Trading Capacity: 
Supply, Demand and Performance" organised by the ECA in 
2010, called for a collaborative approach among donors and 
partner countries - and in particular more capacity-building 
support from donors to enable countries to measure the results 
of aid-for-trade projects. 

Better delivery and more dialogue are needed. 

Another possible explanation for the gap between expecta- 
tions and the achieved results is that donors' activities are not 
sufficiently aligned with partner countries' priorities. Although 
this chapter, as well as the preceeding chapter, provide ample 
evidence that donors have made progress in aligning their aid- 
for-trade activities with countries' national strategies since 2008, 
there is scope for further improvements. Several partner coun- 
tries report continued problems with donor alignment. Ethiopia, 
for example, mentions that the EIF has not yet been imple- 
mented. Haiti suggests that several aid-for-trade projects did not 
actually promote trade. Lao PDR expresss regret about the lack 
of alignment with its national strategies. Sierra Leone and Saint 
Lucia note that donors' actions are not sufficiently transparent, 
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and that trade financing is lacking. Despite the improvements 
in alignement since 2008, it seems that some donors have yet 
to implement fully the Paris Declaration principles. Lao PDR 
suggests that in some cases donors continue to at least partially 
design projects in accordance with their preferences and goals, 
not the countries' strategies and priorities: "Overall, the EIF has 
provided a mechanism to increase national ownership and to more 
effectively coordinate donors efforts in trade, which by its nature has 
traditionally consisted of a number of disparate projects with limited 
national strategy and guidance. There is still, however, a reluctance 
by some donors to subscribe to the EIF approach, or to integrate 
activities with the National Integrated Framework Governance 
Structure (NIFGS)". 

CONCLUSION 

Partner countries mainly want aid for trade to help them 
diversify and increase exports. They consider economic growth 
and poverty reduction to be of secondary importance, and pay 
less attention to trade awareness, aid processes, and the social 
and environmental dimensions of trade. Exports are the top 
priority for most partner countries, not so much to further long- 
term economic growth and poverty reduction, but to solve the 
immediate problems these countries face - such as a shortfall of 
foreign receipts which limits investment, employment, private- 
sector development, and efforts to equalise the trade balance. 

What partner countries expect from aid for trade differs slightly 
from what donors expect. Donors expect aid for trade to foster 
economic growth and poverty reduction. They pay more 
attention to increasing the level of existing exports rather than 
to developing new exports, by helping countries to diversify 
production, modify their comparative advantages, and branch 
out into new and more value-added sectors. However, both 
donors and partners assign importance to trade promotion and 
overall development objectives. 



The partner-country responses reveal a large consensus across 
every income group and region about the crucial role that 
complementary policies play in the success of aid for trade - 
and the need for a more supportive policy environment if 
overall trade and economic growth objective are to be met. 
Although partner countries acknowledge the role of supportive 
macroeconomic policies overall, they view monetary policy as 
relatively less important than fiscal policy. Structural policies 
are also considered critical to maximising trade's impact on 
economic growth. Partner countries identify the regulatory 
environment and governance issues - more than labour-market 
policies - as the structural policies that are most central to the 
success of aid for trade. 

The gap between donors' and countries' expectations, as well as 
the need for more focus on complementary policies, underlines 
the importance of increased dialogue to enhance mutual 
understanding of aid-for-trade's objectives and to improve 
project design. Results also show that multilateral donors and 
the private sector are more likely to engage in a dialogue with 
partner countries about complementary policies - and that 
much more dialogue is needed with non-DAC donors and with 
providers of South-South co-operation. 

More dialogue and better designed complementary policies 
will help to bridge the existing gap between expectations and 
the achieved results - as will the broader understanding that 
trade and economic results take time to achieve. ■ 
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NOTES 

1 Yanikkaya (2003) also found support for this hypothesis: the more a country (especially a developing one) 
trades with the United States (one of the most highly innovative countries), the faster it is likely to grow. 
Coe etal. (1997) showed that openness to imports of capital goods (to incorporate trading partners' stock 
of knowledge) enhances total factor productivity growth which is a key determinant of economic growth in 
the long run. 

2 This evidence is surveyed in Hallaert etal. (2011) and covers Brazil (Muendler, 2004), Chile (Pavcnik, 2002), India 
(Topalova and Khandelwal (2010), Indonesia (Amity and Konings, 2007), Mexico (Tybout and Westbrook, 1995), 
and Korea and Chinese Taipei (Aw etal., 2000). 

3 The assessment of donors' priorities made so far is based on what donors indicate as "most important" 
objective. Combining this category with the category "important" makes it difficult to draw any significant 
conclusions since all objectives are seen as Important' or 'most important' by 80% to 90% of the donors. 

4 When taking into account only "most important" answers, the scores of economic growth and reducing 
poverty range from 58% to 67% which is far above the level of others aspects, even the most important of 
them: increased trade which is the third most desired objective records a 47% level of most important answers. 

5 For partner countries, "increased profile of trade in development strategy" is assimilated as "mainstreaming". 

6 European Union delegations and European Union Member States embassies in 89 partner countries across the 
developing world completed a questionnaire on how the aid-for-trade agenda is progressing at country and 
regional level. 

7 The Bahamas, Republic of Congo, India, Kyrgyz Republic, Morocco, Sri Lanka, Saint Lucia and Republic of Yemen 
have not responded to the question. If only countries that have responded to the question are considered, 
over 92% consider complementary polices as important. 

8 Many case studies, including Ebrill etal. (1989), Edwards (1993), Foroutan (1993), Rodrik (1989) and Thomas and 
Nash (1991), analyse specific policy reversals due to macroeconomic imbalances, be they fiscal or related to 
balance of payments problems. 

9 Ebrill etal. (1999) as well as the World Bank Independent Evaluation Group (2006) documented cases where 
trade liberalisation was reversed because of a lack of accompanying fiscal revenue reform. 

10 Trade taxes have a narrow base and distort both consumption and production decisions. For details, 
see Whalley and ab lowerth (2002) and Farhadian-Lorie and Katz (1988). 

11 For more details on the importance of an adequate and predictable exchange rate and its link with balance 
of payments problem during trade reform, see Edwards (1993), Hallaert (2010), Krueger (1997; 1998; 2011), 
Panagariya (2004), Wacziarg and Welch (2003), and World Bank Independent Evaluation Group (2006). 

12 The role of complementary policies is even clearer when one considers, following Banks and Tumlir (1986), that 
adjustment costs are not so much the result from the need to adjust but the results of market imperfections 
that appropriate complementary policies can address. 

13 For more details in the role complementary policies in increasing the impact of trade on poverty reduction, 
see OECD (2011), and Winters etal. (2004). 

14 Hallaert etal. (2011) and the literature on trade and economic growth Chang etal. (2009) as well as Bolaky 
and Freund (2008). 
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15 For details, see Kaufmann (2009). 

16 For more details, see Gomanee etal. (2002). 

17 Non-DAC providers of development assistance include non-DAC OECD members, major emerging and 
transition economies, Middle Eastern donors, non-OECD EU members, and other countries from Southeast 
Asia and Latin America. Source: Working Party on Aid Effectiveness Special Session with Non-DAC Providers of 
Development Assistance OECD, Paris 27 November 2007. 

18 Brazil, Oman and Argentina have not responded to the question. 

19 Compared to 51% in 2009. 

20 There are however substantial differences across regions. For example, while all Asian countries have either 
fully (67%) or partially (33%) mainstreamed trade in their development strategy, in Africa 7% of countries have 
not mainstreamed trade at all. 

21 See OECD (2011). A meta-evaluation on aid for trade commissioned by the OECD, conclude that: i) "evaluations 
of aid-for-trade operations do not say much about trade. "Trade" and "exports" were not among the most frequently 
mentioned words, while "imports" was almost completely ignored". Moreover,: "the evaluations usually did not 
clarify the policy linkages which matter most to policy makers;" ' ii) "in sharp contrast with the surprising silence on 
trade-related issues, the evaluations referred extensively to broad, development-related concepts, such as gender or 
poverty reduction, but without clearly defining these terms;" iii) "Indeed, evaluators were rarely able to identify causal 
links between operations and performance." 

22 Six Member States and the European Commission responded to the OECD/WTO aid-for-trade questionnaire 
which is intended to acquire information on the progress by individual donors with a particular focus on 
aid-for-trade strategies and programmes. 

23 See Chapter 3 for more details. Comments provided by countries stress that this has been permitted through: 
new or more regular dialogue and consultations with donors; joint production (i.e. donors and government) 
of national trade strategies; common agreements between governments and donors to respect and enforce 
the Paris Declaration; and the stability of national trade strategies over time. 

24 In 2008, this was the opinion of almost two-thirds of partner countries. 

25 Indeed, in 2008 a number of partner countries faced important challenges in recognising aid-for-trade flows 
in their monitoring systems, often due to a lack of capacity to centrally track aid flows and to disaggregate the 
various trade-related components. 
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CHAPTER 5 

WHAT DO THE CASE STORIES TELL US? 



The purpose of the case stories was to probe more deeply into the objectives, challenges, and 
processes of trade-related assistance so as to better understand the results of such assistance - 
particularly, what worked well in the provision of aid for trade, what were the key ingredients of 
success, and what governments and practitioners could learn from these experiences. 

In total 269 case stories were received covering more than 150 countries and covering all major 
developing regions. Beneficiary governments, bilateral donors, and UN organisations were large 
contributors, with the multilateral development banks - perhaps because they oversee a smaller 
number of large projects - submitting somewhat fewer stories. 

Collectively, the stories provided rich detail on the efforts by governments and the international 
com m u nity to promote trade. The sheer guantity of activities described in these stories suggests that 
aid for trade efforts are substantial, that they have taken root across a wide spectrum of countries, 
and that are becoming central to development strategies. The fact that nearly 40% of the stories 
were provided by developing countries underlines the salience of these programmes in the field - 
and the importance of making them work. 

The diversity of stories also reveals activities that do not normally show up in global aid-for-trade flows. 
For example, projects undertaken by the private sector arms of multilateral and bilateral agencies 
are for the most part not covered, yet these activities figured prominently in the case stories. This 
suggests shifting the focus of the global monitoring from financial transfers to knowledge transfers. 
Recipient governments are clearly interested in gaining access to global information and knowledge 
on ways to harness trade to promote growth and raise incomes. 

Another emerging trend evident in the case stories is the importance of South-South co-operation 
- and not just of middle-income countries helping low-income countries, but also of low-income 
countries helping each other. Moreover, the demand for South-South co-operation is clearly rising. 

The apparent success of pro-active industry-specific government policies in the case stories is 
significant. This category reported the highest percentage of positive effects measured in terms of 
outputs and outcomes. The projects generally appeared to be both pragmatic and fruitful, and often 
translated into benefits for low-income participants, including women. Overall, the low percentage 
of projects reporting quantifiable outcomes suggest that aid-for-trade providers, as a group, may 
wish to devote additional attention to more systematic, quantifiable measures of success. 

The great majority of the programmes and projects in the case stories reported at least some 
elements of success. While this might reflect the selection bias of the sample, several "success factors" 
were reported: ownership at the highest political level supported by the active engagement of all 
stakeholders; adequate and reliable funding; leveraging partnerships (including with providers of 
South-South co-operation); and combining public and private investment with technical assistance. 
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Furthermore, complementary policies - especially stable fiscal 
and monetary policies and flexible labour market policies - 
together with good governance can greatly enhance the chances 
of success. Conversely, delays and changes caused by exoge- 
nous factors such as natural disasters, political crisis and global 
recessions threaten successful outcomes. 

The stories provide a wealth of information which this chapter 
can only begin to mine - and that offer considerable scope for 
further analysis. For this reason, the case-story exercise - and this 
initial summary of findings - should be viewed not as an end 
product, but rather as the start of a deeper process of learning. 

INTRODUCTION 

In July 2010, the Secretary-General of the OECD and the Director 
General of the WTO jointly put out a call for "case stories" on 
aid for trade. The purpose was to probe more deeply into the 
objectives, challenges, and processes of trade-related assist- 
ance so as to better understand the results - particularly, what 
was working in the provision of aid for trade, what were the key 
ingredients of success, and what governments and practitioners 
could learn from experience. In the months since the call went 
out, the WTO and OECD have received an outpouring of 269 
case stories - a figure that greatly exceeded expectations. 

Aid for trade takes many forms 

The call for case stories provided only a general outline of the 
how they might be structured, so the results vary widely. Some 
stories, for example, recounted government efforts to foster 
private sector development [Kenya, 17; Ghana, 65]. 1 Others 
described detailed policies to improve crop exports [Africa 37; 
Cameroon, 19; Caribbean 23]. Still others reported on efforts at 
the global level to conduct research or prepare policy guide- 
books, for example on women in trade [Global, 52], The diver- 
sity of responses underscores how aid for trade can take many 
forms. 

Thecase stories wereno lessdiverseintermsofthecou ntriesim ple- 
mentingorsponsoring aid fortrade.The collection involves more 
than 150 countries - from the smallest states, such as Solomon 
Islands, and Comoros, to the largest, such as China - and includes 
all major developing regions. Some case stories contained 
detailed information - such as start and completion dates, 
donors' involvement, amounts invested, and associated results 
- while others had only a smattering of quantitative information. 



Collectively, the stories provide rich detail on the efforts by 
governments and the international community to promote 
trade. This chapter presents an overview of these stories organ- 
ised around six themes that emerge from the collection. It 
then points to some common lessons. Lastly, it ventures some 
conclusions about what works. 

By way of preface, it should be noted that the case stories were 
not meant to be a scientific approach to evaluation. The sample 
is probably unrepresentative because it reflects selection bias; 
and conclusions have to be drawn with care because of omitted 
variables and attribution problems 2 (see Box 5.1). Nonetheless, 
these stories provide a valuable first step in the broader effort to 
assess the results of aid for trade. They deal with the "nitty gritty" 
of the real world and, as such, can convey important nuances 
and narratives not easily captured in more abstract methodolo- 
gies. They can also capture the unique and critical variables that 
do not normally appear in analysts' cross-country regressions. 
One possible advantage of a collection of stories is that determi- 
nants ofsuccessorfailurethat, viewed in isolation, may appearto 
be project specific, are revealed to be part of a broader pattern 
when seen repeatedly in other stories - thus providing the basis 
for new hypotheses for researchers and practitioners to test. 

Six themes 

The 269 stories recount aid-for-trade efforts that tend to fall 
into one of six broad themes: 

■ Lowering trade costs through trade facilitation 
programmes; 

■ Investing in infrastructure to lower the cost of inputs 
and services (including in sub-regions); 

■ Reforming policy to improve incentives, support 
adjustment, enhance strategy, and adopt 
international standards; 

■ Building capacities within governments to better 
conduct trade policy, negotiate trade agreements, 
and implement trade-related rules and laws; 

■ Undertaking industry-specific pro-active policies to 
promote trade within a specific sector; and 

■ Leveraging the private sector through trade finance, 
export promotion, and skill-up-grading for SMEs 
and women traders. 
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Table 5.1 Most stories discuss programmes in sub-Saharan Africa 


Region 


Trade 
facilitation 


Infrastruture 


Improving 
policy 


Building 
capacity 


Industrial 
policy 


Private 
sector 


Total 


North Africa 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


5 


Sub-Saharan 
Africa 


24 


6 


17 


22 


19 


21 


109 


North America 
and Carribbean 


10 


1 


9 


11 


12 


10 


53 


South America 


3 


0 


3 


4 


4 


3 


17 


Europe 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


5 


East Asia and 
Oceania 


4 


2 


4 


11 


10 


5 


36 


Middle East and 
Asia 


4 


2 


5 


5 


2 


2 


20 


Global 


2 


1 


2 


13 


0 


6 


24 


TOTAL 


48 


14 


42 


66 


47 


52 


269 




Table 5.2 ..and emanate from recipient countries 


Region Author 


Recipient 
government" 


Donor 
government 


Multilateral 
United Nations' 1 development 
banks 


Private 
sector' 


Total 


North Africa 


0 


1 


3 


1 


0 


5 


Sub-Saharan 
Africa 


44 


30 


22 


6 


7 


109 


North America 
and Carribbean 


30 


12 


5 


4 


2 


53 


South America 


8 


4 


3 


1 


1 


17 


Europe 


1 


1 


1 




> 


0 


5 


East Asia and 
Oceania 


12 


16 


0 




7 


1 


36 


Middle East 
and Asia 


9 


2 


6 


I 




0 


20 


Global 


3 


5 


14 


1 


1 


24 


TOTAL 


107 


71 


54 


25 


12 


269 



a Includes stories from regional economic communities and organisations 
b Includes other international organisations 
c Includes NGOs and un-affiliated authors 

Source: OECD/WTO Case Story Database 
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While analysts could "cut the cake differently", these six themes 
have the advantage of tying into a larger body of literature on 
aid for trade, and can be readily interpreted through the lens 
of the categories set out by the WTO's Aid for Trade Taskforce. 3 
These categories also correspond broadly to existing instru- 
ments in the donors' arsenals - grants, investment loans and 
credits, budget support loans, and in-kind services {e.g. tech- 
nical assistance and studies), as well as equity investments 
through the private-sector arms of multilateral institutions. It 
should be noted that these six themes, though conceptually 
clear, have relatively subjective boundaries. This fact, together 
with the problem that many cases stories touch on more than 
one theme, means that the thematic organisation of case 
stories can be somewhat arbitrary. For example, a story might 
recount a developing country's efforts to develop a particular 
product with the goal of both diversifying exports (theme 5) 
and empowering women farmers (theme 6). In the following 
analysis, attention is drawn to several cross-cutting sub-themes. 

These caveats notwithstanding, the case stories are spread 
roughly proportionately across the six themes (Table 5.1). The 
largest number of case stories appears in the building capacity 
and private sector categories, while trade facilitation, improving 
policy, and industrial policy have relatively smaller and similar 
allocations. The under-representation of infrastructure stories is 
striking, especially since infrastructure receives by far the largest 
share of aid for trade. This may reflect the fact that trade minis- 
tries, and their counterparts in the trade departments of donor 
agencies, generally provided the case stories, and infrastructure, 
though important for trade, rarely falls under their purview. 

As expected, the region most represented in the case stories is 
Sub-Saharan Africa, accounting for about 40% of the total. The 
surprise was the relative over-representation of Latin America 
in the case stories, accounting for more than one-quarter of 
the total. This was unexpected since aid for trade is limited to 
concessional resources, and Latin America receives little conces- 
sional aid. In reality, the Latin American case stories reflect a 
larger conception of aid for trade - i.e. trade-related develop- 
ment assistance, in whatever form, to middle-and low-income 
countries alike - and not just the narrow definition employed by 
the aid-for-trade community. 



The call for case stories revealed examples of aid for trade 
from several sources. The response from recipient countries 
was particularly encouraging, nearly 40% of the total (Table 
5.2). Bilateral donors, providers of South-South co-operation, 
and UN organisations were also large contributors. The multi- 
lateral development banks - perhaps because they oversee a 
smaller number of total projects (even though they are among 
the largest providers of aid for trade) - appear to be under- 
represented. Private parties and NGOs also submitted few 
case stories. 

Taken together, these stories provide a detailed picture of aid- 
for-trade activities throughout the developing world, and across 
virtually all important trade-related activities. The enormous 
breadth and volume of case stories show that governments 
and donors alike are making trade a central pillar of their devel- 
opment concerns. The stories provide a wealth of information 
which this chapter can only begin to mine, and that offer enor- 
mous scope for further analysis. For this reason, the OECD and 
WTO view the case-story exercise - and this initial summary of 
findings - not as an end product, but as the start of a deeper 
process of learning. 

Generalisations should be taken with a grain of salt- 
including this one 

Any conclusion from the collection of case stories must be 
tempered by an awareness of its limitations. First, the stories are 
written by the participants - governments, donors, or consult- 
ants working in the project - and this introduces two selection 
biases: respondents are less likely to report on failed projects 
because no one wants to advertise their mistakes; moreover, 
self-evaluations are likely to be somewhat more forgiving and 
less objective than outside evaluations of any given project. 
Indeed, nearly all stories reported some form of success, if with 
some noteworthy qualification (see, for example, Ethiopia, 
190 Mauritius, 81, and Fiji, 196). Second, the intentional call for 
heterogeneity is a virtue, if the exercise is intended to elicit 
broad participation, but can also be a vice insofar as it renders 
comparisons unsystematic. Without guidance on content, indi- 
vidual authors may omit variables that later turn out to be crit- 
ical in explaining outcomes when viewed in comparison with 
other stories. Third, the level of abstraction from a particular 
intended outcome differs widely, from global stories to project- 
specific stories. Both present difficulties in evaluating attribution. 
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Figure 5.1 Results chain 
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Global stories - such as the writing of a policy guide or a 
research project - are often too distant from uses and outcomes 
to draw conclusions about effects on trade, poverty reduction, 
or other performance variables. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, drawing conclusions from specific projects requires - 
in the words of Sida's (2009) evaluation -- walking back through 
a "results chain" of logic from project results to desired economic 
performance. For example, greater trade policy co-ordination 
is intended to produce better trade policies, implying greater 
export performance, economic growth, and poverty reduc- 
tion. At any point in this chain, other - perhaps more powerful - 
intervening causal variables may enter to affect the next stage 
positively or negatively, com plicating the attribution of outcomes 
to the project intervention (see Figure 5.1). For example, in 
Lesotho, a project to up-grade labour skills succeeded in training 
some 625 workers (491 of which were women) and even though 
the programme enjoyed a 75% placement rate, the collapse 
of the global economy in 2009 undercut exports and slashed 
incomes [Lesotho, 127]. The same happened in the Solo Raya 
region in Indonesia, where even with a successful value-chain 
promotion project underway, the rattan furniture industry saw 
export value drop 25% and employment fall by 15% between 
2007 and 2009 [Indonesia, 185]. In general, the further away 
the project is from the performance result, the more tenuous 
is the attribution to performance outcomes. Finally, the case 
stories rarely speculate about what would have happened in 
the absence of the project - the counterfactual. Only through 
carefully constructed (and costly) impact evaluations - wherein 
project results are compared with control groups in randomly 
selected similar situations - can evaluations adequately take into 
account counterfactuals. 4 
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ALTERNATIVE POSSIBLE CAUSES 

Other plausible explanatory variables, e.g. 
Government policies and programs 

Other donor programs 
External factors e.g. world prices Source: USAID (2010) 

LOWERING TRADE COSTS: TRADE FACILITATION 

Reducing delays at the border and in transit can have a dramatic 
impact on reducing import and export costs, thereby improving 
competitiveness (Engman, 2005). In 2006, it took, an average 116 
days to move an export container from the factory in Bangui 
(Central African Republic) to the nearest port and fulfil all the 
customs, administrative, and port requirements to load the 
cargo onto a ship. As Djankov, etal. (2010) point out, roughly the 
same process took 71 days from Ouagadougou, Burkina Faso, 
87 days from N'djamena, Chad, 93 days from Almaty, Kazakhstan, 
and 105 days from Baghdad, Iraq. This is in stark contrast to the 
5 days it took from ship a container from Copenhagen, 6 days 
from Berlin, 16 days from Port Louis, Mauritius, or 20 days from 
Shanghai, Kuala Lumpur or Santiago. 

Hummels (2001) calculated that a one-day border delay drives 
up costs on average by about 0.8% around the world. Building 
on this work - and based on a study of 126 countries using a 
gravity model - Djankov, etal. (2010) found that each day in 
transit had the effect of reducing trade volumes on average by 
slightly more than 1%. They were able to capture the effects of 
administrative delays by using the proxy of the number of signa- 
tures required to export or import. These delays had the equiv- 
alent effect of adding 70 kilometres to the distance between 
the plant and the final market. The situation was more serious 
for exporters of perishable agricultural products because delays 
increased wastage. For these exporters, every additional day of 
delay reduced exports on average by 6%. Hoekman and Nicita 
(2010, 2011) estimate that efforts to move the logistics and trade 
facilitation performance of low-income countries (as measured 
by the World Bank's Logistics Performance Index and Doing 
Business 'cost of trading' indicator) closer to middle-income 
country levels would increase trade by 15%, double what 
would be achieved by converging on middle-income average 
import tariffs. 
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The majority of econometric empirical studies on the topic of 
trade facilitation conclude that improvements in trade facilita- 
tion measures are associated with increases in trade flows. This 
is because reforming customs to increase efficiency, reducing 
transactions at the border, eliminating bureaucratic interven- 
tions that create opportunities for corruption, and adopting 
procedures to speed goods across borders can lower trade costs 
for importers and exporters alike. Helble etal. (2009) undertake 
an analysis of these potential benefits, using gravity estimates 
from cross-country regressions, with a focus on aid for trade. 
In particular, they compare the effects of trade development 
assistance (productive capacity building), trade policy assist- 
ance, and infrastructure assistance on bilateral trade flows. They 
conclude that aid for trade targeted at trade policy and regula- 
tory reform projects produces a high rate of return. 

Portugal and Wilson (2008) apply a variant of this same method- 
ology to an analysis of African trade performance, where trade 
costs are generally higher than in other regions. Using gravity- 
model estimates, the authors compute ad valorem equivalents 
of improvements in trade indicators. They conclude that the 
gains for African exporters from cutting trade costs to twice 
Mauritius' level would have a greater positive impact on trade 
flows than substantial tariff cuts. Similarly, reducing logistics costs 
in Ethiopia to twice Mauritius' costs would be roughly equiva- 
lent to a 7.6% cut in the tariffs faced by Ethiopian exporters in all 
their foreign markets. 

The 48 case stories under the trade facilitation theme describe a 
wide variety of efforts to lower cross-border trading costs. These 
take several forms: (i) integrated trade facilitation programmes 
spanning strategy and investments, sometime with a regional 
focus; 00 customs and logistics reform efforts; and (iii) corridor- 
focused programmes. 

Integrated trade facilitation programmes 

Some projects combined investments in infrastructure and 
accelerated customs procedures with regional integration 
programmes. The Mesoamerica Project, for example, sought 
to improve the ease with which goods moved within Central 
America. The project, begun in 2008 by the IADB, entailed 
investments in road infrastructure that by 2015 are projected to 
cut average freight travel times from 8 days to 2.25 days; in accel- 
erated customs procedures forecast to reduce average border 
crossing time from 60 minutes to 8; in the creation of a regional 
electricity grid projected to generate costs savings of 20%; and 
in telecommunications service integration. The project has 
modest accomplishments to date, including the completion of 



survey work on the quality of roads, initial implementation plan- 
ning for key measures, and the completion of 90% of the back- 
bone fibre optic cable for the region. While the overall project is 
generally on schedule, continued high-level official involvement 
is necessary to ensure its timely completion [Latin America, 120]. 

Mexico offers an example of linking the "export side" of trade 
facilitation with a more efficient "import side", as well as with 
improvements in domestic business regulations. A central 
component of Mexico's "National Agenda for Competitiveness" 
is the goal of improving import efficiency by reducing and 
simplifying tariffs. Between 2008 and 2010, Mexico unilaterally 
reduced its average industrial tariffs from 10.4% to 5.3%. By 2013, 
it expects that 63% of its tariff lines will be duty free, reducing its 
average industrial tariff to just 4.3%. All of these changes allowed 
Mexico to move from 74 to 22 in the World Economic Forum's 
rankings for market openness. At the same time, the trade- 
distorting variance of tariffs will drop by a quarter in standard 
deviation, from 9.0% to 6.6% by 2013. On the export side, Mexico 
eliminated several export requirements and established an 
"electronic single window" to simplify access to required filings. 
In addition, an electronic application process has been adopted 
to accelerate business registrations. Mexico also conducted a 
"Base 0" regulatory review and eliminated 12,234 internal regula- 
tions and 1,358 bureaucratic steps for businesses. This combina- 
tion of regulatory improvements is projected to save Mexican 
businesses and citizens USD 3.9 billion over a six year period 
[Mexico, 114]. 

Other countries also adopted integrated programmes to 
promote trade across borders. The Lao PDR did so under the 
auspices of the Trade Development Facility and the Enhanced 
Integrated Framework, with the help of the AusAID, the World 
Bank, Swiss Government and the EU. This initiative has resulted 
in coherent action plans in four subsectors to promote trade. It 
has also trained more than 1,000 officials and launched the Lao 
PDR Trade Research Digest [Lao PDR, 155]. With DFID support, 
CARICOM established the CARTFund programme to spur 
Caribbean integration and to implement EPA-inspired reforms. 
Established in 2009, CARTFund is still in its infancy, but regional 
demand appears to be outstripping supply [Caribbean, 25; 
Caribbean 153], Similarly Nigeria's "Strategic Trade Facilitation 
Action Plan" has succeeded in creating a forum within which 
stakeholders can discuss deepening regional integration in 
ECOWAS and efforts to "embrace accelerated trade liberalisation 
at our own pace" [Nigeria, 7], The Regional Strategy for UEMOA 
has also spearheaded a wide range of activities to promote 
trade, ranging from streamlined border crossings and customs 
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AID FOR TRADE FACILITATION: RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


Burundi 


Tax-revenue increased 25% from 2009 to 2010 after the Burundi Revenue Office was imple- 
mented [Burundi, 211]. 
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day increased by 130% [Cameroon, 164]. 
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down from 2-3 days [Colombia, 226]. 
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dwell time at the Port of Mombasa went from 19 to 13 days; transit time along the 
Mombasa- Nairobi-Kampala section dropped from 15 to 5 days [East Africa, 129]. 


Ethiopia 


Custom reform increased import transactions by about 190% and export transactions by 
200%; custom revenues increased 51% [Ethiopia, 166]. 


Ghana 


The development of clusters in free trade zones led to a doubling of exports emanating 
from them from 2006 to 2008 [Ghana, 128]. 


Haiti 


Custom clearing-time halved to 2 days for green declarations [Haiti, 246]. 


Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan 


60% drop in number of forms to be filled for foreign trade [Kyrgyzstan, 186]. 


Mexico 


The time needed to register a new business went from 34 days to 2.5 hours, eliminating 
double certification costs of USD 213 million [Mexico, 114], 
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to 23 minutes, and exports clearing time from over 2 hours to 13 minutes on average 
[Mongolia, 260]. 


Mozambique 


Border clearing time for goods went from 30 days to about 2-5 days [Africa, 175]. 
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of forms required to export parcels under 30kg and worth less than USD 50,000 [South 
America, 16]. 


Vietnam- 
Lao PDR-Thailand 


Transshipment requirements were eliminated for 500 trucks now licensed to cross the 
Southeast corridor [East Asia, 163], 


Zambia-Zimbabwe 


Border clearing time for commercial trucks went from 5 days to 1-2 days, and for passenger 
coaches from 2 hours to 1 hour [Zimbabwe, 107]. 



Source: Selected subsample of results taken from OECD/WTO case story database 
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procedures, to harmonised tax policies and investments in 
capacity building [West Africa, 266]. Suriname's "Improving 
Trade Facilitation Environment" project brings together efforts to 
expand the main port and cargo handling facilities, to improve 
customs procedures through risk management, and to iden- 
tify future infrastructure investments and institutional improve- 
ments (including installation of ASYCUDA World). An important 
achievement of this work to date, aside from shrinking time to 
trade, has been Suriname's success in raising awareness about 
the importance of reducing trade costs [Suriname, 94]. 

Customs reform and logistics management 
programmes 

More than a dozen case stories told of government efforts to 
improve customs and logistics. These included, for example, 
programmes in Africa [15], Central America [122], Ecuador [43], 
Ethiopia [166], Haiti [246], Macedonia [189], Mongolia [260], 
Montserrat [5], Mongolia [6], Suriname [94], Tunisia [130], and 
Uganda [239]. In Southern Africa, for example, SADC is spon- 
soring the reform of a region-wide tariff system and customs 
administration as it moves toward a full customs union. The 
project includes work on the legal and institutional frame- 
work, the common external tariff, a three year training strategy 
to build capacity, and the organisation of Business Partnership 
Forums. These efforts, sponsored by the EU, are still in their initial 
phases [Southern Africa, 15]. 

Cameroon launched major customs reforms in 2007 and 2010, 
with the support of the World Customs Organisation, the French 
Development Agency and the World Bank. The customs agency, 
responsible forcollecting a large share of total government reve- 
nues, adopted a series of quantified indicators in 2008 as part of 
a broader reform programme ultimately aimed at introducing 
performance contracts. This provided for monthly reviews of 
some 30 indicators of 11 customs offices around the country 
- monitoring and assessing, among other things, imports, 
customs officers' performance (mostly in terms of processing 
delays), "officers at risk", and anti-corruption enforcement. To 
ensure follow-up, a second round of indicators, designed in 
co-operation with customs officials, was adopted in 2010. The 
results were dramatic: time between broker registration and 
officer assessment fell on average by 75% in two offices as 
compared with only 38% in a "control group" office. The number 
of declarations processed rose by 20 to 30%. Time savings aver- 
aged 10-14 hours. And revenues per container increased 11.7% 



between 2009 and 2010. These and other performance data 
form part of the evaluation of inspectors' annual performance, 
and contribute to good officers being promoted and others 
being transferred [Cameroon, 164]. In Burundi, tax-revenues also 
increased by a quarter between 2009 and 2010 after the imple- 
mentation of the Burundi Revenue Office. [Burundi, 211]. 5 

An export development project in Tunisia has also borne fruit. 
The USD 50 million project created a market access fund, a pre- 
shipment export finance guarantee facility, improved logistics 
management, and a customs procedures efficiency project. The 
market access fund offers co-financing for firms and professional 
associations to spur investment in market research, to finance 
the acquisition of equipment, to sponsor workshops, and to 
provide matching capital for selected projects. The customs and 
logistics components were estimated to reduce cargo delays by 
about two-thirds - from an average of 10.1 days in 2003-2004 
to 3.3 days in 2010. The project also aims to improve technical 
standards and intellectual property rules to meet WTO require- 
ments. Overall, the project had increased exports by more than 
USD 400 million by May 2010, more than one-third of which 
represented new exports to new markets. According to the 
case story, increased employment resulting from the project 
amounted to some 50,000 full time and 50,000 part-time jobs 
for the firms involved [Tunisia, 130]. 

Corridor programmes and efforts to speed border 
crossings 

Programmes that treat trade facilitation, not simply as a border 
issue, but as an integrated policy challenge involving the whole 
of a transport corridor and multiple facets of trade are increas- 
ingly common. For example, the Greater Mekong Sub-region 
undertook to enhance trade by constructing bridges and roads 
in conjunction with its Cross Border Transport Agreement (CBTA). 
One objective was to promote foreign investment. Although 
politically complicated, the project eventually led to an agree- 
ment in 2006 among Vietnam, Lao PDR, and Thailand that each 
country would license 500 trucks to operate without restrictive 
cabotage provisions along the newly created East-West corridor. 
The savings, both in terms of lower transport costs and reduced 
trans-shipment times are expected to have a major impact on 
the region's development [Southeast Asia, 163]. 

Improving the North-South Corridor in Africa remains a high 
priority of governments and donors; three separate case 
stories describe the improvements to the Chirundu Border Post 
[Zimbabwe, 107; Zambia, 171; Southern Africa, 140]. According 
to one account, the journey along the corridor used to entail 
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"one-third driving and two thirds waiting" at the border [Southern 
Africa, 140], But the creation of a one-stop border post has 
greatly expedited movement through a common control zone, 
improved work-flow efficiencies, and supplied the equipment 
needed to undertake pre-clearance of persons, vehicles and 
goods. The COMESA Secretariat has provided the institutional 
"home" and offices for the project, and the relevant ministries 
of trade and commerce has provided essential political and 
policy leadership - vital because the project required legal 
reforms, redesigning and revamping procedures on both sides 
of the border, new infrastructure, and new investments in infor- 
mation and communications technologies. Partner donors, 
including the Japanese government, DFID and the World Bank, 
provided resources for critical components. The benefits have 
been tangible: clearance times for buses and autos have been 
reduced by one half; and clearance times for commercial trucks 
have been reduced from five days on average to less than 24 
hours, and with "fast lane" trucks cleared in under five hours. 
The positive spin-offs have been significant. Rapid, automated 
and standardised clearance procedures have reduced the illicit 
payments that multiple agencies previously charged for clear- 
ance procedures, while the reductions in border delays has 
reduced the sex trade as well as the spread of sexually trans- 
mitted diseases, such as HIV-AIDS. 

The goal of the East Africa Trade and Transport Facilitation 
Project is to stimulate trade within the East African Community. 
This USD 260 million World Bank-funded project, in co-ordina- 
tion with companion projects financed by the EU, the AfDB, 
JICA, and DFID, is designed to improve traffic flow through 
the Northern Corridor, linking the Kenyan port of Mombasa, 
through Nairobi, to Kampala, Uganda, Kigali, Rwanda, the DRC, 
and South Sudan. Investments in more efficient border proce- 
dures have reduced delays from three days to three hours. 
Transit times from Mombasa to Kampala have dropped from 15 
days to five days. Average waiting times in the Mombasa port 
have fallen from 19 to 13 days. This means that the average truck 
can make three trips per month along the corridor rather than 
the previous 1.5 trips, improving truck utilisation and reducing 
costs. Since this also means that export crops such as tea, are in 
transit for shorter periods, thus reducing financing costs. These 
savings translate into higher incomes for farmers through earn- 
ings on a greater volume of exports [East Africa, 129]. 

Despite the compelling logic of one-stop border posts, these 
projects are far more difficult to orchestrate and implement 
in practice than the name would suggest. As shown above, 



complex political, procedural, and institutional changes are often 
required to advance the project; changes that often threaten 
interest groups profiting from the status quo. Moreover, one- 
stop border posts usually require a level of inter-governmental 
co-ordination that can be politically challenging because it 
involves multiple levels of bureaucracy on both sides of the 
border. The difficulties involved in attempting to improve the 
Beitbridge Border Post separating South Africa and Zimbabwe 
- including lengthy delays in signing the MOUs - highlights the 
need for effective and high-level intergovernmental co-ordina- 
tion [Southern Africa, 267]. The ways that normal co-ordination 
challenges can be magnified when working at the sub-regional 
level and across many countries was revealed in the start-up 
issues confronting the COMESA-EAC-SADC tripartite trade facili- 
tation effort in East and Southern Africa [Africa, 145], 

The ECOWAS Commission and the USAID West Africa Trade Hub 
submitted a joint case story on the ECOWAS Trade Liberalization 
Scheme (ETLS) - an effort to identify where problems are arising 
in the national implementation of regional protocols. Visa-free 
movement of persons has been a success, but less progress 
has been made in the free movement of goods and trans- 
port. Difficulties cited include incompatible national legislation, 
differing vehicle standards, varying inspection requirements 
and divergent axle load limits. The result is a complex web 
of conflicting national rules that makes compliance with the 
regional protocols impossible. This situation also creates oppor- 
tunities for "irregular practices". The case story also suggests 
that companies which benefit from informal trade barriers 
(e.g., continuing tariff restrictions or non-tariff barriers, such 
as seasonal bans), as well as the agencies that collect revenue 
(both formally and informally), may not favour ETLS implemen- 
tation. Quarterly surveys of the private-sector conducted by 
the Observatoire des Pratiques Anormales highlight the negative 
impact that continuing restrictions and irregular practices have 
on trade in the West African region [West Africa, 42]. 

Finally, two case stories report on studies using cross-country 
data and econometrics to examine the link between aid for trade 
and trade costs. UNECA draws attention to a forthcoming study 
which shows that an increase in aid for trade is associated both 
with greater export diversification and lower transportation costs 
[Africa, 104]. Similarly, the Commonwealth Secretariat points to 
several studies that demonstrated the significant effects of aid 
for trade, including one study which argued that doubling aid- 
for-trade increases is associated with a 5% decrease in the cost of 
importing [Global, 34]. 
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INVESTING IN INFRASTRUCTURE TO SPUR TRADE 

One of the most pervasive binding constraints to export 
growth, productivity increases, and national income growth is 
the quality of infrastructure. Several studies have made the link 
between investments in infrastructure and increasing capacity 
to trade. 6 For example, Limao and Venables (2001) studied the 
relationship between roads and telecommunications and ship- 
ping costs, and then the relations between shipping costs and 
trade volumes. They found that an improvement in transport 
and communication infrastructure from the median score 
on surveys to the highest 25th percentile is associated with a 
decrease in transport costs by 12% -and this in turn is associated 
with an increase in trade volumes of 28%. 7 Moreover, they show 
that landlocked countries face higher transport cost since their 
ability to trade depends also on the infrastructure of the neigh- 
bouring transit countries. For example, in East Africa, goods 
bound for landlocked countries faced the time equivalent of at 
least three clearance processes of coastal countries. "Poor infra- 
structure accounts for 40% of predicted transport costs for coastal 
countries and up to 60% for landlocked countries." Furthermore, 
for landlocked countries, they calculated that improvements 
in their own infrastructure from the 25th percentile to the 75th 
percentile would effectively overcome more than half the disad- 
vantage of being landlocked. 

Roads are obviously critical to trade. Buys, Deichmann, and 
Wheeler (2010), in a study for the AfDB, undertook an analysis 
of road networks in Africa. Estimating city-level gravity model 
averages of trade that could occur, given distance and incomes, 
and using actual cost and engineering data for road construc- 
tion, they simulated the effect of creating a feasible continent 
network transport through up-grading. Their baseline estimates 
indicate that an investment of some USD 20 billion, together 
with USD 1 billion in annual maintenance, would generate 
about USD 250 billion in overland trade over 15 years. Similarly, 
Ben Shepherd and John Wilson (2008) used gravity model simu- 
lations for Europe and Central Asia to reach the conclusion that 
an "ambitious but feasible" road upgrade could increase trade 
by 50%. 

Likewise efficient ports are essential to trade. Wilson, Mann, and 
Otsuki (2003) in their study of trade facilitation in APEC used a 
measure of port efficiency (an amalgamation of port efficiency, 
port facilities and air transport efficiency) in a gravity model 
and from those conducted some simulations; they found that 
bringing below-average countries on the index up to the APEC 
average would produce USD 117 billion in additional trade 
within APEC (2003:16). 



Finally, telecommunications have been shown to be critical 
- and probably of increasing importance. Examining at the 
impact of the internet, an early article by Freund and Weibhold 
(2000) looked at the role of potential commerce over the 
internet, again using a gravity model, and concluded that a 10% 
increase in the relative number of web hosts in one country 
would have increased trade flows by 1% in 1998-99. The explo- 
sion in connections all over the world has undoubtedly altered 
these estimations. Park and Koo (2005) found telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure to be a significant determinant of bilateral 
trade levels. Wheatly and Roe (2005) looked at international 
trade in agricultural and horticultural commodities between 
the United States and its partners, and undertook some anal- 
ysis that differentiated the export and import effects of internet 
infrastructure and cost; they concluded that telecommunica- 
tion effects depend critically on the perishability of products. 
Today, one could guess that the great majority of searches for 
internationally supplied inputs and consumer goods begin with 
the internet - so being online to advertise, to purchase, and to 
search is important to international trade. 

Similar conclusions are found in studies that measure the effects 
of multiple types of infrastructure together to examine the 
collective impact on trade. For example, Nordas and Piermartini 
(2004) look the quality of ports, the density of airports with 
paved runways, and the density of internet users and of mobile 
phone subscribers. They showed that port infrastructure 
matters for all sectors, while timeliness and access to telecom- 
munication matters most in the clothing and automotive sector. 

Case stories highlight that trade needs infrastructure 

The case stories add colour into the antiseptic black and white 
pictures of the econometric studies. For example, one case story 
looked in depth at the interaction of trade facilitation and trans- 
port infrastructure. It concluded that road infrastructure in East 
Africa was in "surprisingly" good condition or in the case of ports 
improving condition; but rail and internal water shipping were 
severely deficient. The authors argue for more regional projects 
on the grounds that purely national projects, while easier to 
implement, do not remedy co-ordination failures at the regional 
level [Africa, 229], 

Some sub-regions are beginning to witness joint activities 
to improve trade-related infrastructure. In Mozambique, the 
government invested in energy with the technical assistance 
of the Norway and the World Bank. As a result, investments 
from SASOL, the Pande-field, after a long and turbulent history, 
finally came on stream in 2004, as did the Temane field in 2010. 
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The governments of South Africa and Mozambique availed 
themselves of technical assistance from Norway to draft a 
treaty that eventually made the project economically viable by 
creating the legal framework to build a pipeline from the fields 
into South Africa and to Maputo. The total investment has been 
USD 191 million and will permit extractable gas equivalent to 
440 million barrels of oil [Mozambique, 59]. 

Another example is electric power. Hallaert era/. (2011) showed 
that electricity access appears to be a main constraint to trade 
expansion, particularly the lack of reliability. Improving the reli- 
ability of electricity by 10% increased trade openness by almost 
2% on average. The impact was larger on exports (2.4%) than on 
imports (1.7%). Zanzibar, together with the Union Government 
and Norway, provided NOK400 million financed the installation 
of submarine cables connecting the electricity grid on the island 
Pemba to Tanzania. The 78 kilometre cable will replace 3 diesel 
generators, and increase electricity reliability, thus providing 
more efficient electricity to inhabitants for the next 20-25 years. 
This has had downstream effects: the availability of electricity 
made it feasible for the private sector to invest in a new hotel, 
with concomitant benefits for tourist export earnings [Tanzania, 
135]. Similarly, Chinese technical assistance to Lao PDR led to the 
creation of an Overall Plan for Comprehensive Development of 
the Northern Area. This provided a blueprint for investments 
in, among other things, infrastructure. Subsequent invest- 
ments prompted the expansion of new trade links with China 
[Lao PDR, 155]. 

One example of how improving port services are essential to 
trade is in Fiji. The government, with support from the ADB, 
invested in the ports of Suva and Lautoka on the island of Viti 
Levu. Originally built in 1963, the port facilities were run down 
by the time the project commenced - failing to meet modern 
standards and with insufficient space for container cargo. The 
project figured prominently in both the government's Strategic 
Development Plan 2003-2005 and the subsequent ADB's 
programme. Asa result, investments lead to an increase in turna- 
round times, and productivity improved from 5.2 to 8 containers 
per vessel-hour. Moves per hour of cranes nearly doubled from 
11 to 20 [Fiji, 29]. 

Improving roads is a common theme in the case stories. The 
Kyrgyz Republic and Kazakhstan collaborated to rehabili- 
tate 226 kilometres of road between their respective capitals, 
Bishkek and Almaty. The project was coupled with technical 
assistance to improve customs facilities, including new equip- 
ment and training for customs officials. The ADB and the 



European Development Bank teamed up to finance the road 
work, implemented by the ministries of transport and commu- 
nication in the two countries, and the EU's Transport Corridor 
Europe Caucasus-Asia Programme provided a parallel grant for 
customs reform. The programme had numerous benefits: best- 
practice were introduced into road planning and construction; 
and new livelihoods were opened up along the corridor, such 
as retail shops, taxis, car washing, roadside cafes, and hair salons. 
Border-crossings increased by 38% annually between 2000 
and 2007, traffic volumes rose 25% (relative to 1998), and the 
Kyrgyz Republic's exports have risen 160% [Kyrgyz Republic and 
Kazakhstan, 10]. A similar story is told (without the quantitative 
detail) for the Rijeka-Zagreb motorway, a critical link between 
the Croatian capital and its primary port [Croatia, 228]. 

In the Mekong delta region, the governments of Vietnam, 
Lao PDR, and Thailand launched an effort in 1998 to connect 
their respective road networks in order to expand trade. 
With the support of the ADB, the project identified critical road 
links necessary to expand regional trade among the three 
countries. To support transport and facilitate trade, the authori- 
ties reached a Cross-Border Transport Agreement (CBTA) that 
covered nearly all aspects of goods and services flows -including 
customs inspections, transit traffic, and road and bridge design. 
As a result, average trade value rose by more than 50% - to 
USD 142 million in 2006-07 from 93.5 million in 1999-2000. 
Average travel times were cut by as much as half along the 
corridor. Time spent crossing selected borders also fell by 30 
to 50%, and the average number of vehicle crossings per day 
increased. Finally, in June 2009, a CBTA agreement allowed 
issuance of licenses for some 500 trucks to operate along the 
corridor exempt from transhipment fees [Asia and Pacific, 9]. 

Some projects embedded improvements in road transport and 
other infrastructure with efforts to strengthen human tech- 
nical capacities and productive capacities. One example is El 
Salvador's FOMILENIO project, an integrated rural development 
project that focuses on human development (through educa- 
tion and training), productive development (through technical 
assistance in entrepreneurial development and through invest- 
ment in and loans to in six productive chains), connectivity 
(through the construction of the Northern Longitudinal Highway 
{Carretera Longitudinal de Norte) and investments in rural elec- 
tricity. Financed by the US Millennium Challenge Corporation, 
the project has raised incomes, generated employment, and 
improved the rate of technological adoption [El Salvador, 233]. 
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AID FOR INFRASTRUCTURE: RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


Greater Mekong Region 


Average travel time between Savannakhet and Dansavanh reduced from 10-12 hours to 
2.5- 3.0 hours and between Dong Ha and Lao Bao from 4 hours to 2 hours [East Asia, 9], 


Fiji 


The improvements at the King Wharf increased the load-bearing capacity, and containers 
moved per hour increased from 5.2 in 1998 to about 8 moves per hour [Fiji, 29]. 


Morocco 


The programme led to an increase in road construction rate from 1000 km/year in 2002 to 
over 2000 km/year in 2009 [Morocco, 82]. 


El Salvador 


634 km of new electricity cables that connected more than 7000 users for the first time; 

950 solar panels were installed; an average of USD 41 was saved from electricity bills per family 

per year [El Salvador, 233]. 


Kyrgyz Republic 
and Kazakhstan 


226 km of road were rehabilitated; custom procedures were improved; road traffic increased 
25% and exports from Kyrgyz Republic to Kazakhstan increased by 160% [Kyrgyz Republic, 10]. 


Tanzania 


A 78km-long cable gave the island of Pemba a direct link to Tanzania's electricity grid that will 
provide its electricity demand for the following 20-25 years [Tanzania, 135]. 



The stories also contain cautionary tales. For example, efforts to 
privatise railways in Southern Africa between 1990 and 2005, 
often with donor support, have largely failed because of process 
and design flaws in granting long-term concessions. The process 
took much too long, funding provisions were inadequate, the 
agreements were generally weak and the choice of concession- 
aires was often poor, in that there was a lack of serious bidders 
with appropriate skills and resources [Africa, 144], 

Adequately functioning railways are fundamental to partici- 
pating effectively in regional and global trade. Governments are 
just beginning to look for new ways to revitalise this infrastruc- 
ture, often through public and private partnerships. Establishing 
well-functioning arrangements, however, is not easy and results 
are notautomatic. 8 The success of any revitalisation effort hinges 
on getting designs right for anticipated volumes and speeds, 
getting operating regulations right to encourage full utilisa- 
tion based upon adequate maintenance, and getting incentives 
right through correct pricing, investment provisions, and clearly 
stated obligations [Africa, 144]. 

Cautionary tales also extend to the social dimensions of infra- 
structure projects. One story noted that improved road infra- 
structure in the Central American - Mexico corridor could lead 
to the increased spread of disease, most worrisomely HIV/AIDs, 
if appropriate policies were not adopted [Central America, 3]. 



In Africa, it has been shown that transport schemes which 
incorporate health measures at the programme level can slow 
the spread of disease significantly. Only recently have similar 
programmes been incorporated in Central American road 
projects and these are too new to be evaluated. Another case 
story underscored the importance of linking infrastructure 
investments to design safety in highway construction and driver 
and pedestrian education. The UN noted that "road crashes claim 
the lives of more than 1.3 million people and at least 50 million people 
are injured on the roads every year" [Global, 236]. Similar issues 
were raised by the Economic and Social Council for Western Asia 
[Asia, 238]. Pedestrian deaths are particularly tragic because they 
are easily avoidable. Another case story from Africa, which has 
particularly high road-casualty rates, argued for setting up more 
adequate information systems, a clear locus of government 
accountability, regional targets for reducing casualties, public 
education, and improved road design. 9 
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IMPROVING POLICY TO PROMOTE TRADE 

If the economic literature emphasises one area that is essential 
to trade promotion - increasing exports, importing more effi- 
ciently or creating incentives for efficient import substitution - it 
is the policy environment. This common theme runs through 
Winters' twin reviews of trade and poverty reduction and trade 
and growth, 10 the OECD's extensive work in aid for trade, and 
the World Bank's and other multilateral development institu- 
tions' research on aid effectiveness. The potentially important 
role that policy can play in assisting workers and firms to move 
from pre-liberalisation uncompetitive sectors into post-liberal- 
isation competitive sectors is a main focus." The Aid for Trade 
Task Force recognised this when it emphasised the need for 
adjustment assistance to accompany the DDA. 

Stories in this area can be grouped in three general areas: 
(i) support for adjustment to changes in trade policy, (ii) support for 
changesin national development strategy, and (iii) support forthe 
introduction of improved standards. 

Support for adjustment to changes in trade policies 

Despite the importance of adjustment assistance, only three 
case stories dealt directly with comprehensive policy reform 
aimed at assisting firms and workers to adjust to a new post- 
liberalisation environment. [Mauritius, 131, China, 89, and 
Costa Rica, 157]. 

The Mauritius [131] story involves archetypical "trade adjustment 
assistance" as defined in the Task Force report. By 2006, Mauritius 
was suffering a triple shock- the phase out of sugar quotas, the 
end of the Multi-Fibre Agreement, and rising oil prices - that had 
dramatically slowed its previous high growth. In response to a 
government request, the World Bank provided diagnostics work 
that helped to lay the analytical foundations for subsequent 
reforms. 12 In June, the government announced a major reform 
programme comprising 40 different policy initiatives. These 
included broad reductions in tariffs and the establishment of an 
"Empowerment Programme" to assist workers and firms during 
the adjustment period. In a co-finance arrangement with the 
French Development Agency, the World Bank provided several 
budget support loans totalling USD 175 million. FDI increased, 
exports rose, and growth rates rose from 1 .5% in 2005 to over 5% 
in 2007-08 (before the "Great Recession" induced another slow- 
down in 2009). Despite the breadth of its reform programme 
and repeated requests for assistance, donors did not provide 
Mauritius with concessional lending because of its status as a 
middle-income country [Mauritius, 131]. 



To help China's agricultural sector adjust to trade liberalization 
associated with WTO accession, Canada's CIDA worked with the 
government to develop a programme to help small farmers 
adapt to import competition and new trade incentives. The five 
year programme, launched in 2003 and funded with CAD 40 
million, helped to train more than 20,000 farmers, agricultural 
extension workers, and government officials in food safety and 
WTO marketing rules. The programme was effectively a pilot 
programme which eventually led to spin-off efforts that China is 
still implementing [China, 89], 

Over the last several decades, Costa Rica has implemented 
an ambitious programme of trade opening which saw tariffs 
reduced from an average of 46.3% in 1982, to 16.8% in 1989, 
(after joining GATT in 1990 and CAFTA in 2009) to just 5.87% 
today. During this period, the government received external 
support from the IDB, the Central American Bank of Economic 
Integration, UN Economic Commission for Latin America, 
UNCTAD, the OAS, and the WTO. The assistance took different 
forms, including training for trade negotiators, the acquisition of 
specialised hardware and software, and programmes for small 
rural farmers, SMEs, and officials in charge of scaling up stand- 
ards and certification (to help Costa Rica participate in global 
supply chains). Building on its growing trade negotiation expe- 
rience, Costa Rica entered into free trade agreements with 42 
countries - with the result that more than 75% of Costa Rica's 
exports enter foreign markets preferentially. This contributed to 
strong economic growth and the reduction of poverty by more 
than one-third (from 28.3% of the population in 1989 to 18.5% in 
2009) [Costa Rica, 157], 

Support for changing national development strategies 

Experience has shown that trade reforms do not always deliver 
expected economic growth and poverty reduction bene- 
fits. Hallaert (2010) argues that the impact of trade reforms on 
both trade and economic growth will depend on compatible 
and complementary policies. First compatible policies, such as 
an appropriate macroeconomic environment, are needed to 
reduce the risk of policy reversal and to make a trade reform 
sustainable. Second, building infrastructure, supporting the 
financial and banking sector development, building public and 
private sector capacities or supporting some regulatory reforms 
are usually needed so that firms can take advantage of new 
price incentives. 
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Kenya, Ghana and Cape Verde launched comprehensive reform 
programmes as part of their national development strategies. In 
Kenya, the programme involved removing obstacles to private 
investment and growth. In 2005-2006 Kenya launched an inven- 
tory of all its business licenses, fees, and user charges - and 
concluded that the resulting numberwas simply too high (1,325) 
to be consistent with a growing private sector. The government 
eliminated 315 licenses, simplified 379 others, and retained just 
294. Simultaneously, it created an e-Registry as a focal point 
for investors seeking information about obtaining licenses 
and operating a business. It also set up a Business Regulatory 
Reform Unit to oversee licences and to screen all new proposed 
regulations through a Regulatory Impact Assessment process. 
The case story claims that these efforts led to "gains. . . in FDI 
flows, growth in local investments and business start-ups...growth 
in employment...and more efficient delivery of public services" 
[Kenya, 17]. 

In the case of Ghana, its programme was more overarching, and 
entailed stabilizing the macroeconomic environment, strength- 
ening the financial sectors, introducing new business registra- 
tion procedures, developing infrastructure, and reforming the 
public sector, the legal system, and land and property rights. 
This programme became an organising vehicle for work with 
development partners, outlined in a signed memorandum of 
understanding, including DFID, DANIDA, IDAGTZ, AfDB, IFC, 
EU, and the governments of France, Japan, Switzerland and the 
United States. The programme resulted in several procedural 
improvements that would appear to have lowered the costs of 
doing business and expanded trade [Ghana, 65], 

For Cape Verde, its WTO accession process was a driving force 
for reform. The government committed to binding tariffs to 
an average of 19%. Because its tariffs were aimed primarily at 
raising revenue, the government embarked on a programme to 
reform revenue collection that went far beyond tariffs; - and, 
consequently, donor support in trade-related areas extended 
well beyond WTO technical assistance.. The programme 
included improvements in fisheries managements, infrastruc- 
ture, telecommunications, airports and ports, as well energy 
and some business regulation. Although much remains to 
be done - particularly in business regulation — the results so 
far include an increase in FDI and, most important, national 
income that have outpaced the rest of Africa in recent years 
[Cape Verde, 222]. 



Other countries reported on similar reforms with similar positive 
outcomes [Tanzania, 286; Uganda, 100)].' 3 For example, Burundi 
[211] initiated major reforms to improve revenue collection from 
both tariffs and non-tariff domestic sources. . 

Raising standards for products and labour 

Meeting international standards can be a major obstacle for 
exporters, particularly in low-income countries, so the numerous 
case stories describing programmes to address this chal- 
lenge are valuable. These include, among others, programmes 
in the Latin America [252] and [253], Bangladesh [208], the 
Caribbean [169] Central America [223] East Africa [61] and [92], 
Morocco [179], Pakistan [115], and Sri Lanka [91]. In the Gambia, 
for example, the EU (through its UNIDO-executed West Africa 
Quality Programme) supported a major effort to help firms raise 
quality to meet international standards. Even though implemen- 
tation has lagged behind the original 2007 timetable - only two 
of six components are nearing completion - the programme 
established a National Standards Bureau in December 2010, to 
oversee national SPS and Codex standards for edible oil, label- 
ling and advertising, and is nearing completion of metrology 
lab's refurbishment. The project has been extended for another 
year [Gambia, 45]. Meeting specialised standards might have 
been considered a "niche" market a decade ago, but today it 
is becoming more mainstream, offering exporters that achieve 
such standards significant growth and product differentiation 
potential. For example, certified-organic exports from Uganda 
have grown from USD 10 million in 2004-05 to USD 37 million in 
2009-10 [East Africa, 102]. 

The work of the Instituto Interamericano de Cooperacion para la 
Agricultura (IICA) in Latin America is an example of the different 
ways that donor assistance can be used to promote interna- 
tional agricultural standards and exports. With support from 
the US Department of Agriculture (USDA), the IICA developed 
an ambitious five-year project, supplemented by WTO training 
courses, to encourage capital-based discussions on standards 
prior to each SPS meeting in Geneva [Latin America, 251]. IICA 
also put together a valuable tool kit to aid SPS compliance and 
to improve agricultural health and food-safety services [Latin 
America, 253]. 
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IMPROVING POLICY: RESULTS AT A GLANCE 



Sri Lanka Accredited laboratories saw their customer base (exporters) increase by 72%, and thanks to their 

improved services (and other complementary assistance to the sector) fish exports from Sri Lanka 
increased from 7,742 MT in 2002 to 15,014 MT in 2008 [Sri Lanka, 115]. 

Asia and Pacific Improved fumigation techniques in Indonesia allowed the mutual recognition and avoidance of 

re-treatment in Australia, which saved an estimated USD 4 million; about 12 tonnes of ozone-depleting 
methyl bromide were not used thanks to effective fumigation practices [Asia and Pacific, 151]. 

Honduras After reforming business regulation, the time needed to open a new business went from 62 days 

in 2005 to 20 days in 2008 [Honduras, 247]. 

Ghana Regulatory reforms included the creation of the Commercial Court to speed the timing of commercial 

dispute resolution and contract enforcement [Ghana, 65]. 

Mauritius Trade policy reform paid off especially in terms of FDI which five-folded from 2002 to 2007 reaching 

11 million rupees; growth rates increased until the onset of the Great Recession [Mauritius, 131]. 

Central SPS capacity-building activities and improvements in sanitary regulation in Central America 

America have contributed to generating over USD 100m in exports to the US market since 2006 

[Central America, 223]. 



Source: Selected subsample of results taken from OECD/WTO case story database 

For the standard-setting process to improve both product 
quality and market access, it must involve private actors as well 
as developing-country officials. One lesson from ITC's Ethiopian 
Coffee Improvement Project was the importance of involving 
buyers in the project's design. Their direct knowledge of 
export markets proved invaluable in designing effective inter- 
ventions [Ethiopia, 75]. Similarly, involving LDCs in standard 
setting requires continuous training throughout the process of 
designing and implementing appropriate standards. 

Labour standards are also important. In Cambodia, the World 
Bank's IFC joined with the International Labor Organization (ILO) 
to launch a programme called "Better Factories Cambodia" 
(BFC).The programme's monitoring mechanism involves unan- 
nounced factory-inspection visits to ensure that working condi- 
tions - i.e., emergency exits, lavatory facilities, and hours worked 
- met approved labour standards. Moreover, by sharing super- 
vision efforts, multinational companies and local inspections 
were able to consolidate their inspections and audits, all of 
which had the imprimatur of the IFC and ILO. The programme 
was supplemented by training for supervisors and by an infor- 
mation management system to monitor working conditions. 
The programme is widely viewed as a success, improving not 



only working conditions but also productivity, as absenteeism 
and worker turnover rates have declined [Cambodia, 126]. 
Moreover, better labour standards attract reputation-conscious 
buyers who can now turn to the BFC for the monitoring results 
for a given factory. Using the BFC's factory-level data, Oka (2009) 
finds that having at least one reputation-conscious buyer 
encourages factories to improve compliance. Other studies have 
shown that during the recent downturn, factories participating 
in the BFC programme - and in similar certification programmes 
in other countries - suffered fewer order cancellations than non- 
participating factories. 

One emerging area of concern for developing countries is the 
way that private standards are increasingly impacting trade 
flows. These standards are often set by large importing retailers 
or their associations, sometimes with the informal or formal 
backing of home governments. In 2008, UNIDO launched a 
forum to discuss these emerging standards involving private 
producers, governments and stakeholders. Sponsored by 
Norway, this dialogue eventually led to a guide, Making Private 
Standards Work for You, that shed light on a range of standards 
in three labour-intensive sectors - garments, footwear and furni- 
ture - which are of particular concern to developing countries 
[Global, 112]. 
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BUILDING CAPACITY AND IMPROVING 
CO-ORDINATION TO ENHANCE TRADE 

The largest number of case stories describe technical assistance 
to build government capacity and improve skills. Definitions 
of trade-related capacity building vary widely. The WTO's 
definition, for example, includes human capacity (training of 
professional negotiators), institutional capacity (customs and 
standards) and infrastructure capacity. 1 " In a narrower approach, 
Prowse (2002) focused on the importance of a government's 
technical capacity to originate and implement a broad array 
of policies to enhance trade. She argued that government 
and donor efforts were too piecemeal to be effective, and 
advocated a more strategic and comprehensive approach; 
an argument that later would lead to the establishment of 
the EIF trust fund (see below). Whalley (1999), in a background 
paper for an OECD DAC experts meeting, adopted a similarly 
narrow definition of capacity building, which will be used in the 
following section. 

Most case stories about technical assistance involved coun- 
tries in sub-Saharan Africa, although there were also stories 
from Cambodia, the Caribbean, Cameroon and Comoros. While 
this category covered the most diverse activities, the stories 
tended to cluster around three types of technical assistance 
projects. One cluster involved efforts at the global, regional, and 
county level to create knowledge and capacities to help coun- 
tries integrate trade more fully into the national development 
programmes. A second cluster involved government assistance 
to improve trade policy formulation or to help with trade nego- 
tiations. A third cluster concerned efforts to help governments 
understand and implement specific trade-related laws and 
regulations, including new intellectual property regimes. 

Programmes focusing on knowledge and capacities 

At the national level, the EIF represents one of the most ambi- 
tious programmes to build capacity to formulate and implement 
trade policy. Born in 2007 out of earlier efforts to strengthen trade 
management capacities in LDCs, the newly "enhanced" IF has 
its own secretariat and Trust Fund (intended to reach USD 240 
million). These resources were to be put at the disposal of LDC 
governments to remedy any shortcomings in technical staff and 
to finance small "seed" projects of their choosing. The programme 
also continued to finance Diagnostic Trade Integration Studies 
(DTISs), a programme begun in 2001 to examine an LDCs infra- 
structure, institutional, and policy obstacles to trade. These 
studies also highlighted technical assistance needs, around which 
donor aid for trade support could be mobilised. 



Some 31 case stories mention the EIF, and several specifi- 
cally recount EIF-sponsored activities to improve the design of 
trade policy. One example is Lesotho [150] which describes the 
decade-long effort to help the country deal with the enormous 
trade problems it confronts, including being landlocked, being 
dependent on the garment industry, and having limited tech- 
nical capacity. The EIF-assisted effort was essential to helping 
Lesotho unlock donor finance for aid for trade, as previously 
most donor support was directed towards the social sector 
at the expense of investments in potential sources of growth, 
many of them trade-related. 

Zambia's case story [154] tells of the long - and attimes bumpy 
- road to implementing a consistent trade strategy with the 
support of the EIF and its predecessor. The DTIS was validated 
by donors and government officials in July 2005, but because 
of insufficient stakeholder consultations, including within 
the government, the document was not approved until the 
following year. Staff turnovers and limited technical exper- 
tise in the donor community - combined with the key imple- 
menting agency's limited capacity to carry out the reforms and 
projects suggested in the DTIS -further complicated implemen- 
tation. Despite these difficulties, the EIF "achieved some notable 
results in Zambia". Raising awareness of the importance of trade 
to growth led to the inclusion of trade in Zambia's National 
Development Strategy and Poverty Reduction Strategy. It 
helped to introduce efficiencies in the economy and to mobi- 
lize additional donor resources. It also became the main mecha- 
nism through which Zambia accessed additional aid for trade 
resources, and built productive partnerships with donor and 
NGO groups. This was demonstrated by Zambia's productive 
partnership with CUTS and the Finnish government to identify 
new potential for economic diversification, to promote aware- 
ness of trade opportunities through workshops, and to identify 
supply-side constraints (such as infrastructure) that the govern- 
ment could redress with donor support [Zambia, 180], 

At the regional level, one of the most ambitious regional capacity 
building projects involved a 2006 joint venture between the 
Eastern and Southern African Management Institute and Lund 
University in Sweden, financed by Sida, to provide sustained 
vocational education and university training for African policy 
makers, particularly those from LDCs. Some 300 government 
and private sector representatives have been trained annually 
since the programme was launched. In 2010 alone, 617 partici- 
pants were enrolled [Africa, 95]. Another example of this kind of 
regional capacity building is an OAS-sponsored Masters degree 
programme for government officials at the University of West 
Indies [Latin America, 84] 
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At the global level, several case stories showcased efforts to 
mobilise information for the use of developing countries. For 
example, the ITC described its efforts to provide data on market 
access for developing-country exporters, including on tariff and 
nontariff barriers in major markets. Launched in 1999 at a cost 
of USD 22 million, the ITC's Trade Map and Market Access Maps 
now boast some 130,000 users. Originally a subscription service, 
the ITC began offering these tools at no cost in 2008 to allow 
the widest possible number of developing-countries users to 
better formulate negotiating positions and to seek new export 
opportunities [Global, 73]. Another example of a globally avail- 
able tool - but one with a far narrower user base - is UNIDO's 
Trade Capacity Building Resource Guide which is a compilation of 
all current capacity building activities offered by the bilateral 
and multilateral donor community [Global, 113]. A third example 
of a global initiative is the Commonwealth Secretariat's effort to 
generate data and research on women in trade at the global, 
regional and national levels. This effort has produced, among 
other things, a Gender and Trade Action Guide, a website devoted 
to gender and trade issues, an EU-sponsored research project 
on Gender and Women's Rights, a women and trade advocacy 
campaign in several international fora [Global, 50], and a training 
programme (which supported SADC's Gender Programme in 
Southern Africa) [Southern Africa, 55]. 

Programmes to enhance negotiating and 
implementation capacities 

Aid for trade has increased the capacity of officials to nego- 
tiate effectively, to understand the full policy and legal implica- 
tions of agreements, and to implement them once agreed. For 
example, the Organization of Eastern Caribbean States (OECS) 
participated more effectively in WTO negotiations because of 
the support it has received from the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA) since 2000. The OECS set up a 
mechanism to improve coherence, culminating in full missions 
travelling to Geneva in 2005 with the support of the EU, 
among others (though sustainable funding remains a problem) 
[Caribbean, 259], Likewise, several donors, including UNDP and 
WTO, have supported Madagascar's trade capacity strength- 
ening programme since 2003 [Madagascar, 255], Rather than 
training trade officials in one country at a time, another model 
involves bringing officials from several countries to a central 
location for training. For example, Singapore's Regional Trade 
Policy Course, organised jointly by the National University and 
the WTO, offers a three month course for senior officials from 
LDCs from the Asia-Pacific Region [Global, 262]. 



One requirement of WTO membership is a periodic Trade Policy 
Review of Member's policies. The WTO has recently piloted, in 
six countries, the inclusion of a review of aid for trade as part 
of the broader TPR process. One conclusion from this exercise 
is that it is particularly useful when governments and donors 
follow up on the analysis and recommendations provided by 
Geneva reviews - a step which Belize and the IADB have taken 
with great effect [Global, 205], 

Funding supportforthe EPA negotiations was a common thread 
running through the case stories. The EU, through its "Hub 
and Spokes" programme, has endeavoured to strengthen the 
capacity of trade policy officials in the ACP countries to formu- 
late negotiating positions in the WTO and in the Economic 
Partnership Agreements. The Caribbean project adopted a 
"bottom up" approach that included the formation of Public- 
Private Consultative Groups (involving entrepreneurs, NGOs, 
and government officials), the appointment of a regional trade 
policy advisor to the Caribbean Community secretariat and to 
the OECS secretariat, and the funding of trade policy analysts 
for Dominica, Guyana, Jamaica, St. Lucia, St Vincent, and the 
Grenadines and Trinidad and Tobago. Collectively these efforts 
laid the foundation for Cariforum's negotiations with the EU on 
its EPA arrangements, for training staff in rules of origin, and 
later for setting up an implementation roadmap for EPA provi- 
sions. The programme also sponsored technical assistance to 
help bring several countries' export subsidy programmes into 
compliance with WTO rules [Caribbean, 22 and 258], In Jamaica, 
the trade policy analyst provided by the Hub and Spokes 
Programme helped the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to develop 
policy and negotiating positions on specific issues, notably 
trade in services [Caribbean, 182]. The case story provided by 
the Economic and Monetary Union of West Africa (UEMOA) 
describes a similar experience in its region [Africa, 33]. Sudan's 
description of its efforts to improve its negotiating capacity with 
the EU is also representative of other countries' experiences 
[Sudan, 93]. 

The United States has also offered assistance to implement 
trade agreements. One example is Vietnam which, with the 
help of USAID resources after 2003, mobilised 52 different agen- 
cies to train officials and to draft new legislation and regulations 
for WTO accession in 2007 [Vietnam, 232]. Partly as a conse- 
quence of these efforts, Vietnam has grown at more than 7% 
annually over the last decade, and its exports have risen from 
USD 18 billion in 2001 to USD 72 billion today. 
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Since 2000, the ADB has also taken a more regional approach 
to improving countries' trade negotiating capacities. First, it 
has pulled together detailed information on various free trade 
agreements (FTAs) and created a transparent data base for 
country negotiators, including analyses of trends, summaries 
of key provisions, and the preparation of a comparative toolkit 
on FTAs. Second, it has promoted regional capacity building 
through training courses and the publication of trade manuals 
(sometimes in partnership with the UNESCAP). Third, it has 
undertaken an extensive research programme examining, 
among other things, the benefits of FTAs and the DDA, the 
economic effects of integration, and trade costs. Finally, working 
with the WTO, World Bank, and other multilateral partners, the 
ADB has conducted an advocacy campaign for best practices in 
multilateral trade policy formulation [Asia and Pacific, 11]. 

For more than two decades, the IADB has also mounted a 
sustained effort to strengthen trade negotiators' capacity 
throughout Latin America. This effort has evolved over time, 
from a focus in the mid-1990s on preparing for the Free Trade 
Area of the Americas (ALCA) negotiations, to the current focus 
on administering intra-regional free trade agreements, espe- 
cially the implementation of market access commitments 
(including help with rules of origin) and improving trade facil- 
itation (including the interoperability of single windows). 
The lADB's long-standing support for this type of activity has 
produced distinct benefits: greater negotiating skills, better 
intra-regional knowledge of existing productive capacity, and 
improved co-ordination of trade-interested actors within coun- 
tries [Latin America, 213]. 

Through its TradeMark Southern Africa programme, DFID is 
supporting the efforts of three regional economic communities 
- COMESA, EAC, and SADC - to harmonise their trading arrange- 
ments, to promote the free movement of business people, 
and to facilitate the joint implementation of inter-regional 
infrastructure. This grew out of the Heads of State meeting in 
October 2008 which launched efforts to establish a Tripartite 
FTA (involving 26 countries) covering non-tariff barriers, rules of 
origin, customs co-operation, transit trade, trade remedies, SPS 
and IPR issues, among otherthings. TradeMark Southern Africa is 
providing technical support to the three secretariats, including 
the provision of short-term technical assistance, building analyt- 
ical capacities for trade policy formulation, and improving 



negotiating skills. These efforts have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of institutional structures to conduct the negotiations, 
to draft the Tripartite Agreement, with annexes, that will form 
the basis of negotiations, to draft a Roadmap outlining timeta- 
bles for negotiations, and to support the preparation of negoti- 
ating modalities and rules [Africa, 49]. 

In addition to these direct efforts to strengthen negotiating 
and implementing capacities, there are programmes of knowl- 
edge creation and research that inform negotiators about the 
consequences of alternative policy formulations. The devel- 
opment banks, development institutes, universities and NGOs 
have produced a rich literature on the implications of the 
DDA, regional free trade arrangements, and bilateral trade and 
investment. These resources were generally not the subject 
of the case stories. Exceptions included the World Bank which 
described its analytical efforts in environmental goods and serv- 
ices, and the complexities, nuances, and potential of these discus- 
sions in the context of the DDA [Global, 167]. Another example 
was ODI's analytical contribution to the aid-for-trade discussion 
in West Africa, a contentious and important companion to the 
EPA discussions there [West Africa, 147]. Nevertheless, informa- 
tive as these and other stories are, they represent a small tip of 
the massive research iceberg that has contributed to the under- 
standing of collective trade action. 

Ultimately these projects, like other forms of technical assistance, 
can rarely lay claim to direct export and import results. Nor can 
they be easily evaluated in term of their impact on the develop- 
ment-promoting quality of regional or multilateral trade agree- 
ments that emerge from the EPA or WTO negotiations- if only 
because these outcomes are the result of negotiations outside 
the power of any one actor to influence exclusively. Moreover, 
the evaluator does not know the counterfactual: would the EPA 
or intra-regional negotiations have had a different outcome in 
the absence of training and other knowledge dissemination? 
These qualifications notwithstanding, the case stories provide 
a rich recounting of efforts to empower negotiators and the 
general public with greater knowledge, and one finds little 
dissent in these stories about the value of these efforts. 
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Improving capacities to implement intellectual 
property rights 

Several stories contained illuminating descriptions of improve- 
ments of specific capacities at the country level. These include 
aid for trade for technical assistance and capacity building 
designed to improve trade policy formulation, trade adminis- 
tration, implementation of SPS requirements, and better busi- 
ness regulations [Colombia, 227; Bangladesh 202; Botswana, 219; 
Vietnam, 195], 

One recurrent theme was intellectual property rights. For 
example, the IDLO trained some 200 officials and private stake- 
holders in ways to use intellectual property rules to promote 
development in four African countries - Ethiopia, Mozambique, 
Namibia, and Zambia. This led to the adoption of a new 
Intellectual Property Policy [Africa, 69] and a set of recom- 
mendations for the Trademark Act of Zambia. It also fed into 
the intellectual property discussions that were part of the EPA 
negotiations [Africa, 69]. Similarly, in Cambodia, the Republic 
of Korea sponsored four types of training for 34 government 
officials during the course of 2005, as well as joint research on 
policy issues, for the most part associated with the adoption 
of regional agreements, SPS standards, and intellectual prop- 
erty rights. This training helped officials later to organise a larger 
effort in the form of sector-wide approach [Cambodia, 79]. In 
Vietnam, the Swiss government provided assistance to authori- 
ties' efforts to establish a TRIPs-compliant intellectual property 
regime in three phases as part of their accession to the WTO. This 
involved help with the legal framework, enhance the provision 
of administrative services, teaching of IPR at universities, help 
with geographic indications, and the protection of traditional 
cultural expressions. It contributed to the adoption of a new law 
on intellectual property in 2005, setting up of IPR courts in 2007, 
an IP institute, and transfer of knowledge on valuation issues. 
Training to 240 enforcement officials was associated with accel- 
eration in IPR enforcement cases and raids to shut down viola- 
tors. With the assistance of follow up courses on Geographic 
Indicators (GIs) provided by the Swiss and France, the effort also 
prompted Vietnam to register three geographic indications - 
Lang Son Start Anis, Doan Hung Grapefruit and Vinh Orange. 
Vietnam and Switzerland later teamed up to provide similar 
assistance to Lao PDR [Vietnam, 96]. 

The International Centre forTrade and Sustainable Development 
(ICTSD), with financing from DFID, has provided technical 
assistance to five countries — Sierra Leone, Uganda, Rwanda, 



Bangladesh, and Tanzania -to undertake needs assessments 
in the implementation of IPRs beginning in 2007. These efforts 
helped the countries take advantage of the WTO TRIP'S Council 
invitation to submit needs assessments for possible donor 
finance, and by June 2010, all of the countries but Cambodia 
had submitted their assessments (and Cambodia is expected to 
do so in 2011). It is expected that the EIF will provide financing 
for follow-up technical assistance identified in the needs assess- 
ments [Global, 249]. 

In the Caribbean, a group of regional stakeholders is begin- 
ning a programme to leverage intellectual property rules. This 
public-private group - including the Caribbean Association of 
Industries and Commerce, Caribbean Export, the Office of Trade 
Negotiations of the Caricom Secretariat, the OAS and others - 
are setting up a training programme for entrepreneurs in three 
products (Grenadian nutmeg, West Indian Sea Island Cotton, 
and one to be named from Belize) with the idea of helping them 
move up the value chain by developing quality brands. Similar 
activities are planned for training at the university level in three 
countries [Caribbean, 170]. 

Rarely i n this type of aid for trade is it possi ble to trace di rect resu Its 
to productive outcomes. Global programmes may well lead to 
new insights that motivate policy makers and private actors, 
which may lead to new policies, which may in turn produce 
greater trade, rising incomes, improved gender equality and 
a better environment. IPRs may eventually provide dividends 
in terms of earnings to music and transitional knowledge and 
greater foreign direct investment - such as those that Vietnam 
has experienced - although the link between stronger IPRs and 
increased FDI has only been convincingly made to technology- 
intensive investments in middle-income countries. 15 But a few 
cases stories argued that new IPRs were crucial to increased 
trade and FDI. In Jordan, for example, the signing of a free trade 
agreement with the United States provided impetus to put in 
place new intellectual property regulations in 2001. This was 
reported to have fostered the expansion of the fledgling generic 
drug industry. By 2010, sixteen pharmaceutical companies had 
sales of more than USD 500 million and were exporting 81% of 
their production to over 60 countries. The largest company, Al 
Hikma Pharmaceuticals, now has subsidiaries in the United States, 
Europe and throughout the Middle East, and has expanded its 
domestic R&D activities into a global network of laboratories 
[Jordan, 173]. Other similar stories, submitted by WIPO using its 
IP Advantage data base, are reported for beer exports from the 
Lao PDR [Lao PDR, 172] and Marula oil in Namibia [Namibia, 134]. 
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UNDERTAKING PRO-ACTIVE 
INDUSTRY-SPECIFIC POLICIES 

Industrial policy - i.e. government interventions targeted at 
promoting the growth of particular sectors - is one of the 
hot controversies in development economics. The purported 
purpose is to foment development in sectors in which countries 
have a latent comparative advantage, where there are positive 
spillovers in terms of technological advancement, employment, 
or other social purposes (e.g. poverty reduction or gender), and 
where policy can offset the costs of "discovery" of new products. 
As Harrison and Rodriguez-Clare (2009) argue, however, the 
argument for protection only carries weight when the country 
adopting the protection has a latent comparative advantage, 
such that the protection can later be removed. 16 Instruments 
typically used are tax breaks, credit and budget subsidies, reser- 
vation policies in government procurement, and trade protec- 
tion. In trade policy, instruments have included trade-related 
investment measures, sectoral restrictions on foreign and/or 
private investment, and subsidies to technology policy. 

Dani Rodrik, among others, has been a leading proponent of 
industrial policies to promote competitiveness. Much of his 
argument is predicated on offsetting the "discovery" costs 
essential to diversification, and on the desirability of certain 
product portfolios that lend themselves to inter-industry 
spillovers - an argument elaborated by Hausmann and Rodrik 
(2003). One justification for industrial policy generally is that it can 
help countries move into higher technology products that are 
more likely to lead to faster growth rates. Hausmann and Klinger 
(2006), extending work by Hausmann and Rodrik (2007), argued 
that certain types of products lend themselves to more rapid 
movement into other newer products or otherwise produced 
externalities, which were more amenable to rapid structural 
transformation and productivity growth. 

Others, such as Pack and Saggi (2006), have taken a more critical 
stance, arguing thatfailures have been ascommon as successes, 
and that other variables, besides industrial policy, could as likely 
explain positive outcomes in regions such as East Asia. 17 Harrison 
and Rodriguez-Clare (2009), in one of the most comprehensive 
review of the empirical literature, conclude that the evidence is 
inconclusive. In reaching this conclusion, they draw a distinc- 
tion between "hard" and "soft" industrial policy. "Hard industrial 
policy" in their formulation includes tariffs and nontariff barriers, 
exports subsidies, and tax-breaks for foreign and domestic 
corporations. They find little evidence that these policies can 
be predicted to lead to more rapid growth or diversification. 



They contend that these policies are too easily entrenched and 
are more easily subject to manipulation by interest groups. On 
the other hand, their formulation of "soft industrial policy" — 
namely "programmes and grants to, for example, help particular 
clusters by increasing the supply of skilled workers, encouraging 
technology adoption, and improving regulation and infrastruc- 
ture" (2009:76) - is often effective. A key characteristic is that 
these policies tend to expose supported activities to import and 
export competition rather than to protect them from it. 

Focusing on exports, Lederman and Maloney (2010) probe 
in detail whether "what you export matters" and whether 
that would justify more aggressive industrial policies. Their 
conclusion is that: "First, what you export probably does matter. 
Externalities exist. . .and there is no reason to believe that they are 
associated with all goods equally. . . Second, the literature still offers 
us no confident policy guidance on what those goods might be. ... 
Our bottom line is that "How you export matters more." (2010:85) 
That is, the way a country deploys its resources to raise produc- 
tivity is more important than the basket of goods they produce. 

Evidence from the Case Stories: Soft Industrial Policies 

Industry-specific policies surfaced frequently in the case stories. 
The instruments used only infrequently mention the broad 
instruments commonly debated in the literature - tariff and 
nontariff protection at the border, tax expenditures, subsi- 
dies and procurement, as well as measures proscribed by the 
WTO, such as performance requirements and export subsidies. 18 
More common are measures for specific industries to provide 
direct technical assistance on production techniques, help 
with meeting standards, up grading quality, information about 
foreign markets, concerted government efforts to overcome 
specific transportation or other constraints in the value chain, 
and often coupled with some small subsidies. The measures in 
the case stories tend to conform to the "soft industrial policy" 
of Harrison and Rodriguez-Clare (2009) or industry-specific 
versions of what Newfarmer, ef al. (2009) called "pro-active" 
government policies. 19 These policies are intended to remedy 
market failures (such as in information about export markets), to 
increase exposure to competition by actively promoting entry, 
and/or addressing bottlenecks in the supply chain to lower the 
costs of trading. 
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Expanding exports at the intensive margin: 
up-grading quality 

Many of the projects were intended to up-grade quality - 
working at the "intensive margin" with traditional exports. Many 
of these exports exhibited substandard performance, but had 
considerable potential if supply-side obstacles could be over- 
come. Providing technical assistance to improve quality or to 
reduce specific costs in the value chain of delivery to foreign 
markets were common objectives that, once achieved, had high 
pay-offs. Among these figured projects in Cameroon to improve 
bananas and plantain [Cameroon, 19], in West Africa to improve 
cotton [Africa, 30], EU efforts in Rwanda to improve the quality 
of tea [Rwanda, 194], in West Africa to improve rice [Benin, 13], 
in Ethiopia to improve coffee [Ethiopia, 75], UNIDO's work with 
Bangladesh to up-grade quality in the readymade garment 
sector [Bangladesh, 216], in Guatemala to improve organic crops 
[53], in Honduras to improve oriental vegetables [Honduras, 68], 
in Grenada to improve fisheries [Grenada, 67], in Peru to improve 
milk quality [Peru, 198], in Mozambique to revive processed 
cashew exports [Mozambique, 184], in Tanzania to improve 
coffee [212], and in Tonga to control fruit flies [99], as well as in 
Indonesia to improve dairy livestock [70], and in East Africa, to 
improve trade in organic agricultural projects [East Africa, 102], 
to mention a few. 

Several projects were financed by donors to help producers 
in meeting quality standards in their home and other export 
markets. Examples include EU assistance for fish production in 
Fiji [196], Honduras [178], and Mozambique [141], as well as assist- 
ance to palm oil producers in Ghana [215], 

One example of South-South aid for trade is the Cotton-4 
project initiated by the Brazilian government in 2008 in Benin, 
Burkina Faso, Chad and Mali [Africa, 30]. Activities included refur- 
bishing an experimental station in Mali and implementing an 
evaluation unit and technology showcase in Cotton 4 coun- 
tries. The project also prepared a manual for best-practice 
farming techniques for Africa. Perhaps of more direct impact, 
the project introduced in Mali nine Brazilian cotton varieties. 
These efforts were complemented with technical assistance 
focussed on sustainable soil use and biological plague control. 
The project had dramatic results: yields increased threefold to 
3,000 kg/ha. Overall the project forecast a 10% increase in the 
2010 harvest. This project marked the expansion of Brazil's tech- 
nical assistance to Africa to some 300 initiatives, with a budget of 
USD 60 million. 



Sometimes donors' trade policies drove industries to change 
and improve. Such was the case for Caribbean rum producers 
who faced the prospect of losing their privileged access to the 
EU rum market with the phase out of quota preferences. Taking 
advantage of EU assistance, rum producers banded together, 
lobbied for a slower timetable for preference phase-outs, and 
invested in improving quality and product differentiation, with 
the result that exports actually expanded [Caribbean, 200], The 
results of a similar effort by Fiji to adjust to EU reductions in 
prices and quotas are much less certain - in part because of the 
withdrawal of EU assistance in the face of "perceived noncom- 
pliance with the pre-requisites" of that assistance [Fiji, 243]. 

Diversification at the extensive margin: 
spurring new products 

Soft industrial policies to promote diversification into non-tradi- 
tional products - at the extensive margin - were also common 
in the stories. Grenada's effort to improve the quality of fishery 
products for exports offers an interesting exam pie. To reduce its 
environmental vulnerability, Grenada tried to change its trade 
structure by diversifying into highly exportable sectors, including 
the fishery industry. This sector, however, faced nontrivial chal- 
lenges, including strict international standards and norms for 
fishing, and local difficulties in storing and transporting fish. 
In 2003 Grenada was accepted into the EU's "Strengthening 
Fishery Products Health Condition Programme" which was 
launched in 2002 as a support mechanism to help third countries 
meet EU regulations in this sector. The project trained national 
inspectors in quality and gave advice to the fishing industry on 
improving its internal quality systems. It also provided a wide 
array of services in this area, inlcluding establishing a Produce 
Chemical Laboratory, funding EU study tours for inspectors and 
managers, supporting testing laboratories and technical insti- 
tutes; providing technical assistance for writing quality assur- 
ance manuals and guidelines, assisting businesses to develop 
products, packaging, and increase value-added, and funding 
public infrastructure. Greneda's limited technical capacity was a 
constraint on the project, as were environmental setbacks {i.e. 
rising water temperature). Nevertheless, Grenada was included 
in the EU's List 1 of countries that can export fishery products 
into the EU as a result of the great strides it had made: the 
sector has a modern legislation, capacity was built at all levels 
of stakeholders (from auditors to individual fishermen and 
vendors) and equipped testing laboratories are readily available. 
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AID FOR PRO-ACTIVE INDUSTRY-SPECIFIC POLICIES: RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


Bangladesh 


Families of the "phone ladies" of less than a dollar increased their income to USD 100 
[Bangladesh, 64]. 


Benin 


Exports of Nerica rice tripled from 2007 to 2009 [Benin, 13]. 


Burundi 


The production of essential oils will provide employment for 40,000 families [Burundi, 18]. 


Cambodia 


Almost 100% of rice production is now eligible for export to the EU [Cambodia, 139]. 


Caribbean 


18 new brands of rum introduced into the EU market; 20% increase in direct female employ- 
ment; 11 energy and conservation projects in 8 countries [Caribbean, 23]. 

20 firms were assisted in modernisation and several reported reducing costs by 15-20% 
[Caribbean, 2]. 


Chad 


The whole production chain of leather production was supported from 1,200 new knife/utensils 
distributed to butchers (200 butchers), to months of training for artisans working the leather 
(30 artisans) [Chad, 225]. 


Cote d'lvoire 


5,600 farmers were trained and they delivered 6,000 tonnes of certified cacao of higher yield 
and quality that led to increasing farmers' incomes [Cote d'lvoire, 187]. 


Cotton 4 

(Benin, Burkina Faso, 
Chad and Mali) 


Farmers of organic cotton saw their gross margin increase by 30% and spend 90% less on 
input costs; farmers have also diversified and are producing sesame, shea nuts and hibiscus 
[West Africa, 37]. 


Fiji 


6,000 ha of new cane were planted (represents 12% of total production) [Fiji, 243]. 


Ghana 


Since 2009 (3 years into the programme of quality amelioration of palm oil) there has been no 
single alert or reported case of sub-quality palm oil export [Ghana, 215]. 


Honduras 


A project to develop fishing capacities also led to the creation of 20 alternative products to tradi- 
tional fisheries for Honduran farmers [Honduras, 178]. 

Newly introduced oriental vegetables produced USD 30 million of exports [Honduras, 68], 



Source: Selected subsample of results taken from OECD/WTO case story data base 
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Indonesia 


Production costs for rattan furniture were cut by 15-20% and all companies that received assist- 
ance offered new and improved products [Indonesia, 185]. 

The eco exotic market expanded its exports by 9.8% [Indonesia, 71]. 

The streamlining of value chains, amelioration of quality produce, reduction of waste and costs 
gave cacao farmers a 20% increase in their income [Indonesia, 152]. 


Kingdom of Tonga 


19% return on investment on the fruit-fly [prevention] project; the identification of the fruit fly 
saved the market [Tonga, 99]. 


Lao PDR 


"Beerlao" accounts for 90% of the country's beer market [Lao PDR, 172]. 


Mali 


Brazilian cotton variety yielded 3 times more produce than local variety [Africa, 30]. 


Mozambique 


South African requirements of fisheries imports were met by Mozambique, thus allowing it to 
export to this country [Mozambique, 141]. 

The construction of a new pipeline for gas extraction, Mozambique will extract approximately 
440 million barrels of oil from the Pande gas field [Mozambique, 59]. 


Namibia 


By the year 2000, rural Marula oil producers were receiving over USD 60,000 annually, which they 
wouldn't have otherwise had [Namibia, 134]. 

Eudafano Women's Cooperative (EWC) is now the second largest Marula oil producer in South 
Africa and has engaged in multiple R&D and marketing partnerships with European firms 
[Namibia, 134], 


Nicaragua 


620 coffee and honey producers have significantly higher living standards and income 
[Nicaragua, 98], 


Pakistan 


Over 1000 farming households were linked directly to dairy companies, eliminating middlemen 
[Pakistan, 158]. 


Peru 


Reducing drying time for maca from 3 months to 45 days, production costs and risks were 
reduced for the 184 families who also saw their incomes increase [Peru, 136]. 


Tanzania 


Certified coffee farmers had net incomes 23% higher than conventional farmers as well as less 
pesticide related health injuries [Tanzania, 212]. 



Source: Selected subsample of results taken from OECD/WTO case story data base 
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The project was successful in increasing exports from this sector 
and improving the quality and variety of products [Grenada, 
67]. However, other case stories underscore that this can be a 
hard area to get right. Only through the "extraordinary commit- 
ment" of staff and their creative solutions to problems ranging 
from lack of finance to poor testing facilities were Fiji authorities 
able to successfully implement new SPS standards for fish [Fiji, 
196]. Mozambique successfully implemented standards for fish- 
eries only to see rising fuel and other costs depress its exports 
[Mozambique, 141]. 

An example of non-agricultural technical assistance was the 
introduction of mobile telephones to Bangladesh [64], By 
expanding into the mobile phone market, Grameen Bank 
equipped women with the capacity to connect disparate 
villages, to market better their products, and to become part of 
the formal financial system. This raised incomes of the "phone 
ladies" several fold, and transformed the lives both of the women 
and those benefitting from improved connectivity [Bangladesh, 
64]. Simple technical assistance to mobile telephone regu- 
lators and operators in the Dominican Republic also helped 
that industry take off. As part of its FTA related support, USAID 
provided assistance to allow telephone numbers to be portable 
across carriers. Meanwhile new competition policies induced 
prices to fall and the market to widen [Dominican Republic, 231] 

Another interesting example is rattan furniture production in 
Indonesia. With the support of Germany's GIZ, Indonesia under- 
took a study of the integrated value chain for rattan furniture 
exports, identified constraints (in productivity, human resources, 
knowledge of foreign markets, and capital), and worked with 
firms and workers in the industry to overcome them. The 
results (though subsequently adversely impacted by the 2008 
downturn) include increased productivity, quality improve- 
ments, and a 16% increase in exports between 2009 and 2010 
[Indonesia, 185]. 

Tangible results 

This group of stories often included quantitative indica- 
tors of successful outcomes, such as increases in production, 
exports, and incomes, or even evidence of improvements in 
gender equality and environmental sustainability. For example, 
increases in exports were reported in Tonga [99], West Africa 
[13], Ethiopia [75], and Guatemala [53], Women also benefited, 
according to some stories. A notable example is the Enterprise 
Uganda case story [Uganda, 116]; another is the rice technical 
assistance for the seven countries of West Africa, where some 
80% of the producers were women. 



These findings are consistent with more sophisticated econo- 
metric studies. Brenton and Von Uexkull (2009), for example, 
examine the effects of 88 export development programmes in 
48 different countries. They found that, on average, export devel- 
opment programmes coincided with, or predated, stronger 
export performance. However, their conclusion are tempered 
by the lack of evidence of what would have happened in the 
absence of these interventions. 

LEVERAGING THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

TO PROMOTE EXPORTS: TRADE FINANCE, 

EXPORT PROMOTION AND SKILL UP-GRADING 

Aid for trade can support government efforts to promote 
exports in ways other than activity-specific industrial policies. 
Case stories that captured government efforts to mobilise the 
private sector - and particular constituencies - for exporting 
generally fell into three broad categories: efforts to provide 
trade finance; efforts to develop new sources of exports (including 
specific programmes aimed at SMEs); and efforts to promote 
women in trade. Taken together, these case stories repre- 
sented a fifth of the total submitted, and entailed a wide range 
of projects. 

Trade finance 

Trade finance is the lubricant of trade. It became more important 
in the wake of the 2008 slowdown as financial markets seized 
up, risk premiums rose, and advanced-country banks recalled 
funds in order to recapitalise (see Chauffeur and Farole, 2009; 
Haddad, 2009; and Chauffeur and Malouche, 201 1). At the urging 
of the WTO and others, the World Bank, the EBRD, the ADB, and 
the Islamic Development Bank expanded their support to banks 
providing credit to developing-country traders. 

This effort was highlighted in the ADB's Trade Finance Programme 
case story. The ADB provided finance for USD 2.8 billion of trade 
in 2010. It attracted USD 1.5 billion in co-financing, and worked 
with over 200 banks in 14 countries of East and South Asia. 
It also supported some 500 SMEs. Almost half of the trade it 
supported was South-South trade [Asia and Pacific, 8]. The EBRD 
reported on a similar programme designed to provide counter- 
guarantees to private finance. By 2008, the programme was 
active in 18 countries - including 56 participating banks and 
119 confirming banks - and covered business volumes of more 
than USD 900 million. The programme also provided tech- 
nical assistance to participating banks to improve the accu- 
racy of operations. Two thirds reported significant reductions 
in processing time, and half reported improvements in risk 
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management [Eastern Europe, 39]. The IADB also increased its 
trade finance activities through its Trade Finance Reactivation 
Programme. By the end of 2010, the TFRP had approved over 
USD 1.2 billion in credit lines, had issued guarantees of over 
USD 800 million, and had built a network of 72 issuing banks in 
19 countries. Nearly three quarters of these banks count SMEs 
as their main business focus. As with the ADB, a large portion of 
the financed trade was South-South intra-regional trade (Latin 
America, 117]. In Central Asia, the Islamic Development Bank has 
also played a catalytic role in promoting the region's exporters, 
providing trade finance assistance and developing a Road Map 
for aid for trade within the region [Central Asia, 192]. The World 
Bank through its private sector arm, the IFC, doubled its Global 
Trade Finance Programme - a programme of trade finance 
counter-guarantees - to USD 3 billion and established a Global 
Trade Liquidity Programme that will provide USD 50 billion in 
trade liquidity support in public-private partnership. 20 

Access to credit generally, not just trade finance, is crucial for 
the private sector. Econometric results by Hallaert et al. (2011) 
show that limited access to credit is a significant barrier to trade. 
They report that a 10% increase in credit-to-GDP ratio boosts 
economic growth, through its trade impact, by 1.8%. This result 
is consistent with the finding of many developing countries; and 
according to the Enterprise Surveys (World Bank, 2010), access to 
credit is reported as a major business constraint. 

Export promotion programmes 

Efforts to promote exports were a common theme in many 
case stories. In the Caribbean, for example, the Caribbean 
Export Development Agency received assistance from the EU 
to provide support services to expand trade. The two-and-a-half 
year project, which ended in 2010 and involved EUR 6.8 million in 
funding, provided assistance to companies to up-grade product 
and service quality, increase productivity and reduce transport 
costs. Grants were made to 197 companies throughout the 
region [Caribbean, 207], with Trinidad and Tobago being among 
the successful users of this facility [Caribbean, 188]. Uganda also 
invested in export promotion, working with the ITC to undertake 
a firm survey that laid the basis for further financial assistance 
and policy revisions [Uganda, 77]. Tunisia's export promo- 
tion programme, Famex, was recently subjected to a series of 
rigorous impact evaluations [Tunisia, 130] which showed that 
the programme significantly raised export performance. 21 At 
the global level, the ITC continues to focus considerable energy 



on export promotion, including the development of a modular 
learning system for supply chain management. The programme 
is now offered in more than 120 licensed partner institutions in 
61 countries. More than 25,000 people have taken part in the 
18-module course [Global, 193]. 

Programmes aimed at SMEs 

More than 20 case stories recount government efforts to develop 
and promote exports through a variety of different mecha- 
nisms. Some of these programmes involved training entre- 
preneurs, such as the EU-sponsored programme in Azerbaijan 
to help firms access the benefits of GSP [Azerbaijan, 12], or 
its"Coaching Exportador" programme in Chile [123]. Malawi 
provided training in business economics for SMEs [Malawi, 
160], and Belgium has provided grants and training to small- 
scale producers and their associations in 18 developing coun- 
tries, with a particular focus on sustainable trade [Global, 218], 
Others stories highlighted efforts to promote the private sector 
more generally {e.g. Kenya's Private Sector Strategy [Kenya, 17] or 
Ghana's Private Sector Strategy [Ghana, 65]). Still others involved 
more ambitious programmes at the sub-regional level, such as 
the Caribbean Export Development Agency's efforts to provide 
an array of trade and investment services to firms in the region, 
supported financially and technically by the EU, DFID, GIZ, CIDA, 
ITC, the IDB, OAS, and World Bank, among others [Caribbean, 
20]. The Inter-American Investment Corporation of the IDB 
has a similar programme, first focused on Guatemala but now 
expanded to all Central America and the Caribbean countries, 
aimed at helping SMEs to access export markets by researching 
new markets, gathering data on company operations, and 
providing technical assistance to select groups of applicants 
[Central America, 121]. 

Other stories focused on ways aid for trade could be used to 
help SMEs develop environmentally sustainable technologies. 
The Swiss government, in collaboration with UNIDO and UNEP, 
developed a programme in Colombia to help companies deploy 
environmentally sustainable technologies along with other 
SME-support programmes, such as marketing advice, meeting 
international norms and standards, and improving manage- 
ment [Colombia, 183], Likewise the Netherlands' Sustainable 
Trade Initiative (IDH) provides matching grants designed to help 
SMEs export to the EU market based on sustainable technolo- 
gies and fair labour practices [Global, 256]. UNCTAD and UNEP 
have helped establish organic production programmes in 
several countries of East Africa [East Africa, 102], 
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Programmes benefiting women entrepreneurs 

Besides trade finance and export development, many stories 
recount public and private efforts to raise incomes of women 
through trade. These take different forms. One story that 
combines efforts to improve women's incomes with the protec- 
tion of indigenous knowledge through the patent system 
emerged in Namibia. The Marula tree produces a plum-size, 
yellow fruit with seeds that are rich in oil that was used for 
centuries in skin moisturizing and cooking. In 1999, an NGO 
suggested producing Marula oil in higher quality so it could be 
sold to the pharmaceutical industry. It formed a women's coop- 
erative, the Eudanfan Women's Cooperative (EWC), to set up an 
export activity. By 2008, the EWC had over 5000 women in 22 
groups producing Marula oil from wild trees. These products 
are sold to The Body Shop, Marula Natural Products of South 
Africa, and Distell, among others. This laid the basis for a French 
company, Aldivia, to launch an R&D effort in partnership with 
PhytoTrade, a fair-trading sponsor of EWC, and Natural Products 
of South Africa to launch an R&D effort that led to the "Ubuntu" 
proprietary process to manufacture solvent-free cosmetics. 
In 2006, Aldivia and South African partners took out a patent 
on the process, and today, sales of the Marula-based products 
command a price four times other cosmetics. The EWC has 
branched out into other export product lines as well. In 2010, 
they began to market "ondjove" cooking oil and other food oils 
at the Windhoek Tourism Expo in June 2010. As a consequence, 
incomes of women producing the Marula were reported to 
have risen dramatically [Namibia, 134]. 

Several stories recounted government and donor efforts to 
use trade to raise female incomes. The Canadian government 
and the ITC sponsored a "Programme for Building African 
Capacity to Trade (PACT)" that is active in Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Mali, Mozambique, Senegal, South Africa and Tanzania. This 
programme has a sub-programme focused exclusively on 
women, Access! African Businesswomen in International Trade. The 
programme was designed to provide several trade-related serv- 
ices in an integrated way: training in exports; training in infor- 
mation technology to gain market information; expert advice 
on market readiness; and market access missions. These efforts 
resulted in 600 small farmers in Ghana exporting 210 tons of 
fresh fruit and vegetables a week to Europe. Two South African 
cosmetic companies now export to Canada. The Design Africa 
brand, developed with the South African Textile Industries 
export Council, was also successfully introduced into the North 



America market. The Access! Programme involved 22 training 
modules for African businesswomen with 46 trainers in five 
languages, and certified more than 770 women in 11 countries 
[Africa, 46; Africa 119]. 

Similarly, Enterprise Uganda, set up with Norwegian help in 2001, 
was initially designed to provide integrated business support 
services to SMEs, but later came to focus almost exclusively on 
women entrepreneurs. The project provided training for some 
3,832 women entrepreneurs in business management, many of 
whom lived in rural areas and were illiterate. Training was often 
coupled with health education focused on HIV/AIDs preven- 
tion. As a consequence, sales associated with women in the 
programme increased by more than 50% in two years, employ- 
ment rose by 500 people, and investment increased, as did tax 
revenues. In general, women in cities improved their outcomes 
more than women in the countryside. Despite these successes, 
the activities of Enterprise Uganda are unlikely to be sustained 
without continued public sector support [Uganda, 116]. 

Involving women in the policy process can improve regu- 
lations for everyone. In Cambodia, the Ministry of Women's 
Affairs and the World Bank's IFC organised a forum to involve 
women's organisations in the policy making process, and to 
address concerns about taxation, corruption, lack of transpar- 
ency in laws and regulations. The IFC's project manager used the 
World Bank's Gender Dimension of Investment Climate Reform, as 
a guide to help integrate gender-based concerns in the design 
of programmes. These ideas, according to the IFC project leader, 
led to increased women's participation, and to more effective 
lobbying for women's interests. One outcome is that it is now 
easier to obtain the certificates of origin (including lowering 
the cost of the certificate from more than USD 100 to about 
USD 1.25) required for exporting. The Executive Director of the 
Cambodian Craft Cooperative, with 2,000 members, found the 
forum helpful in expanding exports [Cambodia, 125]. 

Policy research that links trade and gender can also play a posi- 
tive role. UNCTAD teamed up with DFID to undertake studies 
of the gender impacts of trade with a view to shaping policy 
in India. The analysis reported in the case story found, among 
other things, that "export intensity has a positive and significant 
impact on women employment. But imports have not led to any 
displacement of women employment" [India, 56]. The authors 
propose gender-sensitive trade policies that would favour 
sectors with female employment, enhanced opportunities for 
women's education, and further studies of the gender impact 
of trade in India. 
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LEVERAGING THE PRIVATE SECTOR: RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


1 atin Amprir^ 

L.CHIII nlllCI ILa 


Thp Tr^Hp Finsnrp Rparti\/3tinn PrnnrAmmp h^^ fnrmpH 3 npt\A/nrk nf 79 1 o cr i linn h^nk^ in 1Q mi mtripc; 
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with trade transactions over USD 1 billion; 73% of banks focused on SMEs [Latin America, 117]. 


JdlMUd 
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certified by the National Association for Sustainable Agriculture Australia (NASAA); a commercial contract 
with The Body Shop International was signed for the production of 10-30 tonnes of organic virgin 
coconut oil a year [Samoa, 257]. 


South Africa 


Women-led development of a nano-technology water-sanitizing product is sold to the UN and NGO's 
worldwide [Africa, 46]. 


Cambodia 


Women entrepreneurs saw their exports increase when certificates of origin were priced at USD 1.35 
instead of the initial hundreds of dollars [Cambodia, 125]. 


Tunisia 


Export diversification in products and markets led to an increase of USD 319m by the end of May 2010. 
[Tunisia, 130]. 


Colombia 


In-plant technical assistance for environmental assessment resulted in 158 firms reducing water and 
energy use by 2-4 times, solid waste reductions were halved, C02 reductions were also reduced even 
beyond the project's target [Colombia, 183]. 


Africa 


The Ethical Fashion programme established 7,000 jobs for women in rural areas, 80% of participants said 
the production orders received through the programme allowed them to provide for their family, 88% 
said their new ability to make independent financial decisions thanks to the new income was the most 
important change in their lives. [Africa, 76]. 



Source: Selected subsample of results taken from OECD/WTO case story database 



LESSONS TO IMPROVE EFFECTIVENESS Peru [137], high-level government involvement is also credited 

with providing the initial push to economic reforms, as well as 

The great majority of the programmes and projects in the case 

continuous follow-up. Zimbabwe [107] reports that support 

stories reported at least some elements of success. While this 

"and commitment at the highest political levels [was] essential for the 

reflects to a certain extent the selection bias of the sample, 

Chirundu One Stop Border Post to become a reality". The opposite is 

several common "success factors" were reported which rein- 
also true: the lack of high-level and dedicated leadership in the 

forced messages coming out of the larger evaluation literature.- 2 

initial days of the Beitbridge Border Post impeded steady progress 

These include: 

in an otherwise valuable project [Southern Africa, 267]. 

Ownership is crucial... in the form of government 

...built upon active participation and involvement 

commitment and high level leadership... 

of stakeholders... 

The most frequently reported success factor was national 

Two building blocks contribute to national ownership: first, 

ownership of the aid-for-trade activity, mentioned in 120 of the 269 

increasing local stakeholder involvement in the preparation 

stories. This stands to reason because without active government 

and implementation of the activity; and second, mobilizing the 

involvement and sponsorship, projects can rarely succeed. One 

private-sector support to advocate on behalf of the project and 

frequently reported manifestation of ownership was government 

to anchor it through changes in administrations and govern- 

commitment to the activity or projects. Sometimes the stories 

ments. Together, these twin elements were reported as success 

mention involvement of ministers or, less frequently, the President 

factors in 93 of the 269 case stories. Participation can occur at 

or Prime Minister [Mexico, 114; Kyrgystan, 186]. This was commonly 

several levels. For example, the AfDB writes that in Africa [1] 

seen as necessary prerequisite to pushing the project through 

the most important lessons taken from efforts to connect the 

recalcitrant bureaucracies or resistive private-sector lobbies. In 

electricity grids of Nigeria, Togo, Benin, Ghana, Cdte d'lvoire, 
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and Burkina Faso was the need to ensure country ownership 
of, and government commitment to, the programme from its 
initial design. At another level, one of the factors that made the 
Cameroon Customs Reform project a success was the involve- 
ment of local customs inspectors in the design of performance 
contracts that would be used in their evaluation [Cameroon, 
164]. The participation of trade associations in Honduras [247] 
was also crucial to the success of their trade programmes. And 
in Southern Africa, the Confederation of Agricultural Unions 
provided advice on agricultural standards to trade negotiators 
and SADC [Southern Africa, 204], Similarly, reforms to promote 
more efficient institutional arrangements in Guyana, supported 
by the IADB, were predicated on effective stakeholder involve- 
ment: "The stakeholders buy-in into the trade reforms is as critical to 
success as the political will of the public sector to sponsor or facilitate 
same" [Guyana, 245]. 

Lack of local government involvement can lead not only to the 
misrepresentation of stakeholders' interests, but to a lack of 
government commitment and ownership that can undermine 
success [Gambia, 45] and endanger the continuation of the 
project once external funding and assistance ends [Solomon 
Islands, 90]. In Africa [15], one recommendation is that private- 
sector representatives, such as selected chambers of commerce 
and business associations, should be directly involved in the 
design and implementation phases of projects. 

...leveraging partnership at the inter-ministerial level... 

Trade policy is interdisciplinary by nature, and thus co-ordi- 
nation and co-operation among the numerous actors is crit- 
ical. Ministries of trade, economics, infrastructure, agriculture, 
industry, just to name a few, must work together for efficient 
policy. Saner (2010) identifies three roles that inter-ministerial 
co-ordination plays: to eliminate policy and project redundancy 
and duplication; to manage cross-cutting issues [e.g., democ- 
racy and human rights, environment sustainability, gender 
equality and HIV/AIDS]; and to integrate numerous international 
trade agreements and trade policies in a coherent manner. 
UNCTAD lists inter-ministerial co-ordination as a crucial first step 
for implementing successful trade policy. 

The case stories highlight partnerships as a key factor in a 
project's success — or failure. For example, as Costa Rica sought 
to attract FDI, in order to link the country with global value 
chains, the lack of co-ordination among public institutions was 
cited as major factor holding its initiative back [Costa Rica, 156]. 



In the context of SPS regulation, the ministries of health, agri- 
cultural and environment all played a role. CAFHSA's objective 
was to assist CARICOM states to attain international standards 
to boost their exports of agricultural goods. However, the lack 
of initial agreement regarding CAFSHA's scope meant that 
co-ordination between the relevant ministries and stakeholders 
was absent, delaying the whole programme [Caribbean, 24]. In 
the context of developing North-South regional corridor, the 
EAC addressed the challenge of inter-ministerial co-ordination 
within and between its member governments by strength- 
ening the role of the EAC Secretariat in long-term planning 
and co-ordination, but leaving implementation in the hands of 
member states [East Africa, 229], Following WTO recommenda- 
tions, the Malawi government set up an inter-ministerial Task 
Force on Trade Facilitation (TTF) that included three ministries, 
in addition to numerous public institutions and private sector 
actors. The TTF's main role was to coordinate all trade facilita- 
tion initiatives at the country and regional level. The TTF was 
considered the main factor behind the trade facilitation initia- 
tive's success [Malawi, 7]. 

...as well as donor partnerships 

Another common theme was the need to integrate the 
combined expertise of donors to achieve a project's or 
programme's objective. Transport corridor projects, for 
example, typically have donors working together on several 
component parts, building toward a larger whole. For example, 
503 km of the Silk Road were divided into 8 sections under 
the Silk Road Rehabilitation Project that entailed the involve- 
ment of numerous MDBs and IFIs. 23 Azerbaijan [74] recom- 
mends that multi-donor projects such as Silk Road work best 
when a single development partner acts as the leader of the 
co-ordination process. This is analogous to the EIF model which 
provides for one "donor facilitator" for all aid-for-trade projects. 
On the overall trade facilitation strategy in Nigeria, "the key factor 
for success is the integrated partnership approach with the inclusion 
of most stakeholders and also including the organised private sector 
and the close interaction with the Development Partners which 
permitted closer alignment of 'their programme supporf "[Nigeria, 7]. 
A shared committment and vision among all partners was also 
the key to the success in projects to promote organic agricul- 
tural goods in East Africa [102] and improve standards in Latin 
America (with the support of the US Department of Agriculture 
and the WTO) [Latin America, 251]. 
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Table 5.3 The most recurring lesson is the need to enhance national ownership 

Number of stories mentioning a particular lesson 



Lesson / Author 
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5 Feedback loops between 
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6 Flexibility in project design 
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7 Exogenous factors 
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8 Sustained interest of donors 


5 
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8 Sustained interest of donors 


5 


7 
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3 


1 19 


9 Multilateral knowledge 


3 


5 


5 


1 


1 15 


married with local knowledge 










10 Intra-governmental and 
interministerial 


9 


2 


2 


0 


1 14 


Total Number of Case Stories 
by Author 


106 


71 


55 


25 


12 269 













Wore: Columns don't add to the totals because a given story can mention more than one lesson 
Source: WTO/OECD case story database 



Adequacy and reliability of external funding 

One recurring brake on project success was inconsistent 
funding mechanisms and/or inadequate continuity in funding. 
In one example, Malawi [161], it was noted that although the 
funding had been accepted for the project it was not disbursed 
in time, which disrupted the sequencing of activities. Some 
projects were not felt to be adequately funded, for example 
Cambodia [79], but it was unclear whether this reflected donor 
disenchantment for project-related reasons, or donors being 
swayed by development fads. In Tonga [99], the case story 
recommended that project funding address all outstanding 
needs, such as the travel expenses for a technician called to 
maintain mechanical equipment. Other stories also emphasised 
the importance of predictable and reliable donor financing [e.g. 



Ethiopia, 190]. Mauritius undertook a major set of policy reforms, 
but its concessional finance requests were unmet because of 
its middle-income country status [81], It did, however, receive 
timely non-concessional support from the World Bank and the 
French Development Agency [Mauritius, 131], Fiji lamented the 
fact that donor disbursements appeared to be driven more by 
end-of-fiscal-year timetables than project needs [Fiji, 244]. As 
might be expected, the case stories tended to assign blame for 
these problems - whether with the donors or with the devel- 
oping-country government - depending on the institutional 
affiliation of the author. 
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Feedback loops linking government and stakeholders 

Continuous feedback between governments and stakeholders 
is critical to national ownership and local participation. Potential 
problems can be identified at an early stage, increasing the 
speed with which they can be resolved [Caribbean, 2]. In Kenya 
[17], the success of business regulatory reform was mainly the 
result of close co-operation and co-ordination between the 
government officials and all the stakeholders in the reform 
process. In collaboration with UNCTAD, India developed strong 
stakeholder consultation mechanisms as part of its policy 
formulation technical assistance programme, and this contrib- 
uted to its success. [India, 53], Grenada's case story pointed out 
that feedback and co-operation can lead to strong ownership 
and thus more sustainable projects [67]. The effort of the Dutch 
Sustainable Trade Initiative was predicated on "forging enter- 
prising coalitions between government agencies, companies, trade 
unions and social organisations. . . to jointly transform the market, 
and make sustainable production and trade the norm" [Global 
256].. 

Integrated projects that combine investments 
with technical assistance 

Several case stories mentioned the need for complementary 
investments in both equipment and capacity building. For 
example, a Korean government sponsored capacity building 
programme in Cambodia [79] budgeted for office equipment 
and maintenance. Conversely, when new IT-based postal proce- 
dures were introduced in Brazil [16] as part of the Exporta Facil 
project, training sessions were organised for postal workers, 
government officials and customs agents so they could manage 
the new systems. 

Delays and changes can occur due to exogenous 
factors such as natural disasters, political crises and 
global recessions 

A number of case stories note that there are always unforeseen 
and idiosyncratic risks that projects must adapt to and deal with 
as efficiently as possible. For example, programmes in Grenada 
[67], Azerbaijan [74], and Montserrat [5] faced significant delays 
and cost overruns due to natural disasters in their respective 
regions, but managed to resume progress after the crises. In Fiji 
[79], Ecuador [44] and Honduras [101], political instabilities lead 
to temporary stoppages but there too projects were resumed. 
The recent financial crisis also interfered with projects in Ghana 
[128] and the Caribbean [24]. On the other hand, the ADB's Asia 
Pacific story [8] notes that its activities helped to mitigate the 
impact of the financial crisis. 



CONCLUSIONS: WHAT IS WORKING? 

Notwithstanding the limitations of the case story approach (see 
Introduction), a careful reading of the case stories gives rise to 
some tentative conclusions about what is working - and what 
might warrant further attention. Due to the inherent limitations 
of case stories as an evaluation tool, the following observations 
are intended to encourage further investigation rather than as 
the last word on the subject. 

What is working well? 
Volume 

The sheer quantity of activity described in these stories suggests 
that aid for trade efforts are substantial, that they have taken root 
across a wide spectrum of countries, and that are becoming 
central to development strategies. The fact that nearly 40% of 
the stories are provided by developing countries underlines the 
salience of these programmes in the field - and the importance 
of making them work. Recipient governments are clearly inter- 
ested in gaining access to global information and knowledge 
on ways to harness trade to promote growth and raise incomes. 

Reach 

The diversity of stories also reveals some activities that do 
not show up clearly in the OECD CRS's aid-for-trade data. For 
example, few of the stories from middle-income countries in 
Latin America and other relatively well-off regions involve ODA 
financing, and thus remain invisible to definitions of aid for trade. 
Moreover, projects undertaken by the private sector arms of 
multilateral and bilateral agencies - which also figure in the case 
stories - are for the most part not included in the OECD Aid for 
Trade CRS proxies. This is an important message for trade nego- 
tiators who often focuses more on the dollar amounts trans- 
ferred than on the intrinsic value of capacity building, policy 
studies, technical assistance and knowledge transfers. 

Results 

Four case stories reported on econometric studies that 
attempt to establish links between aid for trade and trade and 
investment outcomes across large samples of countries. The 
Commonwealth Secretariat reports on studies that show a 
doubling of aid for trade for infrastructure, for exam pie, would be 
associated with a 3.5% increase in merchandise exports, while a 
doubling of aid for trade facilitation would lower import costs by 
5% [Global, 34]. Similarly, UNECA reports that its African econo- 
metric studies show that an increase of 10% in aid for trade is 
associated with a 0.4% increase in the index of economic diver- 
sification. Aid for trade also has a statistically significant impact 
in lowering container shipping costs [Africa, 104]. The ODI 
studied whether grants help to leverage additional resources. 
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SOUTH-SOUTH AID FOR TRADE AT A GLANCE 


Bolivia 


Argentina began providing technical assistance to slaughterhouses and meat transport in highland Bolivia in 
2007 [Bolivia, 197]. 


Cotton-4 


Substantial technical assistance and development programme for the Cotton-4 countries to improve their 
varieties and yields of cotton [Brazil, 30]. 


China 


Reported on its help to Lao PDR in the planning for the development of selected northern regions 
[Lao PDR, 109]. 


El Salvador 


Japan and Chile teamed up to arrange for ProChile, an export agency of Chile, to provide technical assist- 
ance in various forms to the export programme in El Salvador over a three year period 2006-09 - including 
the provision of training on international fares, provision of firm-level assistance in exporting, diagnostics, and 

VKitinn nwprcp^K nffirp 1 ; of PrnChilp i n C n^T^ Rir^ TFl ^^K/PiHnr 19TI 

vlJllll IU UVCI jCOj Ul 1 ILCj U 1 U^l IMC II 1 V_UJia [LI JOIVGUUI, 1 


Global 


The Singapore Co-operation Programme has several technical assistance and training programmes in coun- 
tries all over the world, particularly in Asia. Begun in 1992, the SCP has trained more than 70,000 government 
officials from 169 economies [Global, 263], 


Honduras 


Chinese Taipei provided technical assistance to oriental vegetable growers in Honduras, introducing high 
yield and pest resistant varieties, and providing assistance in export packaging [Honduras, 68], 


Korea 


Technical assistance programme for Cambodia to train trade officials [Cambodia, 79]. 


Lao PDR 


With the support of the Swiss, Vietnam provided some technical assistance on IPR to the Lao PDR [Lao PDR, 96]. 


Nicaragua 


Through its FO-AR programme, Argentina also provided capacity building resources to Nicaragua's National 
Technological Institute (INATEC) [Nicaragua, 199]. 



Source: Selected subsample of results taken from OECD/WTO case story database 

It found that one unit of grant financing mobilised 5-6 units of 
loans and some 15 units of other finance [Global, 85]. Finally, the 
United States reported on the evaluation of its trade-related 
projects. 24 The review looked at 265 projects started between 
2002 and 2006 involving more than 20 US agencies and totalling 
USD 1.5 billion in resources. It concluded that projects "that 
combined modalities (technical assistance, training, equipment) 
and those that combined efforts to expand exporting with policy 
improvements were synergistic in ways that raised project success 
scores, but this was not true for projects that focused on exports from 
multiple sectors" '[Global, 201]. 

South-South co-operation 

Another emerging theme in the case stories is South-South 
co-operation. This is part of a broader trend observed by Fengler 
and Karas (2011) that non-DAC donors and philanthropic 
organisations have grown to provide some 37% of develop- 
ment assistance in 2008, up from just 5% in 1992. 25 The case 
stories contain several examples of South-South aid for trade, 



and not just of middle-income countries helping low-income 
countries. Rwanda's revenue authority, for example, teamed up 
with several donors to help Burundi improve its tax collection 
[Burundi, 211]. Moreover, the demand for South-South assist- 
ance is rising. The lesson learned from a project in Jamaica, for 
exam pie, was that "there should be increased south-south involve- 
ment in technical assistance" '[Caribbean, 182]. 

Export promotion through soft industrial policy 

Finally, the apparent success of "soft industrial policy" - or 
industry-specific, pro-active government policies - in the case 
stories is notable. This category of aid for trade reported the 
highest percentage of positive effects measured in terms of 
outputs and outcomes. The projects generally appeared to be 
both pragmatic and fruitful, and often translated into benefits 
for low-income participants, including women. This suggests 
that governments and donors might want to review their 
project portfolios to see if shifting scarce in-country resources 
into these types of projects - and away from more general 
projects with less specific benefits - might be beneficial. 
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What requires further study? 
Possible Attention Gaps 

There were several "gaps" between the focus of the case 
stories and the overall investment of aid for trade resources. For 
example, the relatively small number of infrastructure stories 
may indicate that trade officials are paying too little attention 
to this area. In 2009, infrastructure constituted some 47% of all 
aid-for-trade disbursements26 and, according to one study, was 
among the categories of aid for trade had the strongest direct 
impact on trade performance (Figure 5.2).27 But infrastructure 
was the focus of just over 5% of the stories submitted. As noted 
above, this low share may be because stories with a transport 
component were classified as "trade facilitation" or some other 
category. But it also may be because trade ministries have little 
direct influence over infrastructure activities - or because many 
governments see infrastructure and services as largely unrelated 
to trade. 

Figure 5.2 Though countries differ, improvements in infrastructure 
often have the highest pay-offs in export growth... 

Africa: Average increase in exports by improvements to half the level 
of the best performing countries 
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Source: Calculated from Portugal and Wilson, 2009 



This sampling deficiency is not limited to responding govern- 
ments. The largest providers of aid for trade to infrastructure are 
the multilateral development banks. However, their submissions 
also emphasised activities other than infrastructure. Although 
they provide 80% of the funds for infrastructure investment in 
low-income countries, infrastructure stories amounted to only 
8% of their stories. 



Likewise, there is an imbalance between the relatively small 
proportion of services-trade case stories and the importance of 
services in international trade. Only nine of 269 stories referred 
to services trade, yet cross-border business services represent 
the fastest growing segment of international trade. 28 Services 
also provide critical "complementary inputs" that determine 
firms' competitiveness internationally. Even in areas that are 
well represented in the case stories - such as trade facilita- 
tion - services policies affecting project objectives were often 
neglected, including, for example, trucking, brokers, and freight 
forwarder services. 29 Only St. Vincent and the Grenadines [264], 
Guadeloupe [188], Niger [83] and Cambodia [79] focused on 
services trade. It is worth asking whether this reflects a failure of 
both governments and donors to pay enough attention to the 
role of services in international trade. 

The silence of the international community on the issue of aid 
for trade for adjustment is also noteworthy. Only three of the 
269 stories linked development assistance to the implemen- 
tation of trade reforms. Yet adjustment assistance was a major 
rationale for the Aid-for-Trade Initiative, and a key component 
of the WTO's 2006 Task Force Recommendations. One reason 
for this absence may be that budget support assistance - the 
main form that adjustment assistance takes - often involves a 
"package" of policy reforms, including trade, and thus the rele- 
vant policy makers were simply unaware of the call for trade- 
related case stories. The silence on adjustment assistance may 
also reflect shifting concerns of the trade community. The 
previous preoccupation with adjusting to lower tariffs and 
shrinking preferences has diminished in light of the DDA's slow 
progress, and countries are now more concerned with over- 
coming supply constraints to take advantage of market oppor- 
tunities. The absence of adjustment assistance stories may also 
reflect the lack of knowledge among donors and development 
practitioners about how best to design trade-related adjust- 
ment programmes. 
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Table 5.4 Case stories with Quantitative Indicators of Results 


Theme 


NUlTlDtrr 

of Case Studies 


/o or l_d:>tr jlUCJItrb 

with output 


/0 OT Ldbc DlUCJItrb 

with Outcome 


Trade Facilitation 


48 


38% 


19% 


Infrastructure 


14 


64% 


29% 


Improving Policy 


42 


50% 


14% 


Building Capacity 


66 


45% 


8% 


Industrial Policy 


47 


43% 


43% 


Private Sector 


52 


44% 


33% 


TOTAL 






60 




Author 


Number 
of Case Stories 


% Case Stories 
with Output 


% Case Stories 
with Outcome 


Recipient Government 3 


107 


46% 


14% 


Donor Government 


71 


49% 


25% 


United Nations 5 


54 


35% 


24% 


Multilateral Development Banks 


25 


52% 


44% 


Private c 


12 


42% 


33% 


TOTAL 






61 



Notes: 

a Includes stories from regional economic communities and organisations 
b Includes other international organisations 
c Includes NGOs and un-affiliated authors 

Source: OECD/WTO Case Story Database 



Lastly, it is worth noting that relatively few stories mentioned 
the vast research that international organisations and donors 
have undertaken - and continue to undertake - in areas related 
to trade, to say nothing of similar work by universities, NGOs, 
and the private sector. This work tends to fall within the prov- 
ince of the research groups in multilateral development banks, 
the OECD, selected UN agencies, and specific government 
agencies, and is thus two steps removed from the call for aid 
for trade case stories. Nevertheless, as a guide to policy options, 
the extensive research that has been undertaken on the DDA, 
regional trade agreements, and domestic trade and investment 
reform is a more important aid-for-trade "resources" that the few 
case stories reporting these activities would suggest. 



Imbalances in emphasis? 

The collection of case stories generally gives more weight to 
the exports side of trade than the import side. To measure their 
relative emphasis, clusters of words associated with exports and 
imports were created, and then counted in all of the case stories 
(see Annex 5.B) - a methodology recently used by the OECD to 
identify emphases in trade-related development projects. 30 

Stories generally emphasised export performance rather that 
import efficiency. References to exports dominate imports by 
a ratio of more than 4 to 1 (see table in Annex 5.B). To be sure, 
trade facilitation programmes dealing with border posts or infra- 
structure often reduce dead-weight costs on both sides of the 
trade balance. However, policy makers and donors need to pay 
as much attention to importing efficiently - including reducing 
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"shoot-yourself in the foot" tariff and nontariff barriers - as they 
do to promoting exports. The good news is that the story 
collection holds many examples of effective customs reforms 
which increase competitiveness by importing more efficiently. 

Performance outcomes, by this methodology, were more often 
focused on gender issues than poverty reduction. Counting 
words associated with poverty, incomes, employment, environ- 
ment, gender and health indicated that the stories were most 
interested in gender, which was referred to twice as often as the 
next most frequently measured variable, the environment. This 
may reflect the special efforts of international organisations and 
donors to showcase their work on gender. 31 

Gaps in quantitative measures of success? 

Another noteworthy feature of the stories is the relative absence 
of quantitative benchmark indicators of performance in either 
number of outputs or in outcomes measured against carefully 
formulated baselines. To be fair, the original call for stories did not 
solicit this kind of information, so it not surprising that reporting 
on these benchmarks was spotty. Moreover, many stories 
described projects that were in their infancy or in the process of 
being implemented (e.g., Africa, 145; Africa 224; Dominica, 230; 
and Maldives, 240; to name a few). For these "early days" projects, 
it is unrealistic to expect reports of substantial results. That said, 
nearly all the stories could have included more information on 
specific and quantifiable measures of success. The fact that 
similar finding have been noted in other, more systematic evalu- 
ations reinforces this concern. 32 

Moreover, none of the studies, except Tunisia [130], report 
rigorous, state-of-the-art impact evaluation of trade interventions. 
Many of the interventions described in the case stories, from tech- 
nical assistance, to export promotion, orto programmes targeted 
at women traders, can be evaluated rigorously, provided that 
impact evaluation is part of the programme's design from the 
outsefand that donors and beneficiaries are willing to commit 
the resources necessary to undertake the work. 

The lack of quantitative benchmarks and evaluation techniques 
reflects the reality on the ground. As noted above, many aid- 
for-trade projects lack benchmarks and quantitative indicators 
of success. Particularly deficient were programmes at the global 
level that emphasised narrow technical assistance and training, 
and those aimed at improving policy (Table 5.4). 



According to a rough count, nearly half of the stories contained 
quantitative indicators on outputs - i.e. a capacity building 
project might indicate the number of people trained, or a stand- 
ards project might enumerate the products covered. Still, it is 
difficultto draw a causal linkfrom these interventions to broader 
trade, income, poverty reduction, gender or environmental 
outcomes. 33 Far fewer case stories in the building capacity and 
improving policy thematic areas -roughly only 4% -claimed that 
their activities produced specific quantitative outcomes attrib- 
utable to the activity. 34 Even so, the large literature on economic 
growth argues persuasively that the ever more productive use 
of factors drives future growth, so it stands to reason that the 
investments in human capital described in the stories might 
be among the most important contributors to future trade- 
led growth and poverty reduction.even though precise meas- 
urements, especially at the project-specific level and in the 
near-term, are impossible to generate. Stories from the multi- 
lateral development banks tended to have a higher share of 
quantitative information on outcomes that the other stories. 

Tracing the link between investments in capacity building 
and results in terms of trade performance, poverty reduction 
and gender inequality is virtually impossible. The same is true 
for projects that purport to improve inter-ministerial or donor 
co-ordination. Even though capacity building may ultimately be 
important, 35 rarely is it possible for this type of aid for trade to 
trace productive outcomes to specific inputs. Similarly, global 
programmes may well lead to new insights that motivate policy 
makers and private actors, and these may lead to improved 
policies - which may in turn produce greater trade, rising 
incomes, improved gender equality and a better environment. 
IPRs may eventually provide dividends in terms of earnings to 
music and transitional knowledge and greater foreign direct 
investment - as Vietnam has reported [Vietnam, 96] - though 
the link between stronger IPRs and increased FDI has only been 
convincingly made to technology-intensive investments in 
middle-income countries. 36 These case stories, to their credit, 
generally refrain from making such sweeping claims. That 
said, developing a more quantitative and less impressionistic 
results framework - based on greater investments in gathering 
indicator data - is a necessary objective. ■ 
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NOTES 

1 Brackets refer to the country location of the activity and case story number as in the Index in Annex C; the 
annex also contains indices by story author and by story number. Activities that pertain to all developing 
countries, such as studies, are shown as "Global". 

2 For a comprehensive and thoughtful discussion of impact evaluation, see Abhijit Banerjee and Esther 
Duflo (2011) A Poor Economics: A Radical Rethinking of Ways to Fight Global Poverty London: PublicAffairs. 

3 In WTO (2006), the Aid for Trade Taskforce elaborated six areas, which map to the themes as follows: 
(1) trade policy and regulations, including training of trade officials, here captured under the theme 
"building capacity"; (2) trade development, including investment promotion, analysis and institutional 
support for trade in services, business support services and institutions, public-private sector networking, 
e-commerce, trade finance, trade promotion, market analysis and development - theme "leveraging the 
private sector"; (3) trade-related infrastructure; (4) building productive capacity, the themes "undertaking 
industrial policies" and "leveraging the private sector"; (5) trade-related adjustment including supporting 
developing countries to put in place accompanying measures that assist them to benefit from liberalized 
trade is part of the theme "Policies"; and (6) other trade-related needs is part of all categories. 

4 See Strengthening Accountability in Aid for Trade (OECD 2011), for evaluating aid for trade, and Banerjee 
and Duflo, (2011), for a more comprehensive discussion of evaluating development projects and 
programmes. 

5 With the support from the Belgian government, United Kingdom Department for International 
Development (DFID), German Technical Co-operation (GTZ), International Monetary Fund, Rwanda 
Revenue Authority and World Bank 

6 Methodological problems abound in studying this relationship: Association by itself does not 
demonstrate causality, and the better studies employed lagged variables and other techniques to 
strengthen conclusions. Much of the empirical literature on the relationship of infrastructure to trade is 
based on the "gravity model". These apply cross-country regression equations to bilateral trade among 
all trading partners, and take into account the volume of trade controlling for the size of the respective 
economies and the distance between them. For example, two large countries will obviously have a 
greater bilateral trade, all the more so if they are close to each other. The gravity model provides a way of 
controlling for expected trade levels and then measures the impact of other variables on trade volumes. 
These often constitute the basis for simulations: "if a country in a bottom percentile were to improve to a 
top percentile then the level of associated trade would be greater by an amount given in the 

gravity model." 

7 They take as an infrastructure indicator four components: the density of rail road per square km, the 
density of road and of paved road per square km and the number of telephone mainlines per capita. 
The indicator has been widely used by other researchers to proxy for the quality of infrastructure cost and 
thus, the cost of transport and communication (See Carrere, C, (2006). "Revisiting the effects of regional 
trade agreements on trade flows with proper specification of the gravity model", European Economic 
Review, Vol. 50/2: 223- 247.) 

8 See Ronald Fischer 2011 "Public- Private Partnerships in Rwanda: Lessons from Chile" International Growth 
Centre, February (http://www.theigc.org/sites/default/files/presentation_slides/fischer_ppps.pdf) 

9 The World Health Organization and the World Bank, working with other agencies, have mounted a major 
initiative on road safety. See WHO and World Bank (2004) "World report on road traffic injury prevention" 
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10 Winters, Alan L, (2004) "Trade Liberalization and Economic Performance". The Economic Journal 114: 
F4-F21. Oxford: Blackwell Publishing,; Winters, Alan L, McCulloch, Neil and McKay, Andrew, 2004. "Trade 
Liberalization and Poverty: The Evidence so Far". Journal of Economic Uterature,Mo\. 42, No. 1. 

11 See Porto, Guido and Bernard Hoekman (2010) (eds.) Trade Adjustment Costs in Developing Countries: 
Impacts, Determinants, and Policy Responses London: CEPR and World Bank 

12 World Bank (2006a), "Mauritius - Trom Preferences to Global Competitiveness: Report of the Aid for Trade Mission" 
World Bank, April; World Bank (2006b) "Mauritius - Country Economic Memorandum" 

13 In Uganda, Hallaert etal. (2010) showed the importance of identifying the most binding constraints by 
comparing the trade reforms of the 1990s with the reforms of the 2000s. They argue that in the 1990s, the 
reforms were mainly limited to MFN tariff reforms and did not result in trade expansion and economic 
growth because they did not address the most binding constraints. This contrasts with the broader 
reforms of the 2000s, which were successful in leading to a sharp increase in trade and a significant export 
diversification. The most binding constraints to trade mainly derived from transportation, not so much the 
transport costs but delays and unpredictability at border crossing. 

14 http://www.wto.org/english/tratop_e/devel_e/build_tr_capa_e.htm 

15 See Finger, M. and Schuler, P. (2004) Poor People's Knowledge: Promoting Intellectual Property in Developing 
Countries World Bank: Oxford University Press.; Maskus , K (2005). "The Role of IPRs in encouraging Foreign 
Direct Investment and Technology Transfer" in Carsten Fink and Keith Maskus (eds.) 2005, Intellectual 
Property and Development Lessons from Recent Economic Research World Bank: Oxford University Press; 
Javorcik, Beata (2005) "The Composition of Foreign Direct Investment and Protection of IPRs: Evidence 
from Transition Economies" in Carsten Fink and Keith Maskus (eds.) 2005, Intellectual Property and 
Development Lessons from Recent Economic Research World Bank: Oxford University Press. 

16 To be efficient and enhance incomes, the industry has to be able to survive without the protection (the 
Mill test) and the discounted present value of the gains compensate for the losses to consumers from the 
temporary protection (the Bastable test). Harrison and Rodriguez-Clare (2009) note that rarely in practice 
are these tests actually performed. The absence of these tests explains why "infant industries" benefitted 
from decades of protection until the 1990s. 

17 See Rodrik, Dani 2004 "Industrial Policy for the 21st Century" CEPR Discussion Paper 4767 London, and 
Rodrik, Dani 2008 "Normalizing Industrial Policy" Commission on Growth and Development Working 
Paper 3. Washington, for the economic arguments; Robert Wade (2003) for the political economy 
arguments. Nolan and Pack (2003) and Pack and Saggi (2006) for critical reviews of the empirical 
underpinnings of Rodrik's interpretation of East Asia; Harrison and Rodriguez-Clare (2009) for a detailed 
review of the economics and empirical literature; and Lederman and Maloney (2010) for a more trade- 
focused review, and by implication Easterly and Reshef (2010) for Africa. 

18 Rodrik, 2004 presents an annex of WTO-illegal industrial policies that he contends could in some 
situations be usefully employed. 

19 See Richard Newfarmer, William Shaw and Peter Walkenhorst (eds.) 2009, Breaking into New Markets: 
Emerging Lessons for Export Diversification Washington: World Bank. 

20 These programmes are not the subject of a case story, but are described in World Bank, (2009). Unlocking 
Global Opportunities: the Aid for Trade Programme of the World Bank, Washington: World Bank. 
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21 Using data collected in an ex post survey, Gourdon, Marchat, Sharma and Vishwanat (2011) find that the 
programme significantly raised the treated firms' export performance, in particular in the case of service 
firms. However, in the case of manufacturing firms, Cadot, Fernandes, Gourdon and Mattoo (2011) find 
evidence over-diversification of beneficiary firms and lack of persistence of the effects. 

22 Many of these lessons can be found in OECD (2008a) "Trade-related Assistance: What do Recent 
Evaluations Tell Us?" Paris: OECD; OECD (2008b): "Effective Aid Management: Twelve Lessons from DAC 
Peer Review", Paris, OECD; USAID (201 0), From Aid to Trade: Delivering Results - A Cross-Country Evaluation of 
USAID Trade Capacity Building. 

23 Islamic Development Bank, the World Bank, the European Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
OPEC Fund, Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development, the Saudi Fund for Economic Development 

24 USAID (2010) From Aid to Trade: Delivering Results: A Cross Country Evaluation of USAID Trade Capacity 
Building" Washington: USAID November. The study also presents in an annex a commissioned study by 
David Bearce, Steven Finkel, and Anibal Perez-Linan "The Effects of US Trade Capacity Building Assistance 
on Trade-Related Outcomes, 1999-2008" September 2010; a USD 1 investment of total US government 
assistance to trade on average would increase exports USD 53. Other donors have undertaken similar 
evaluations; see, for example, OECD 2008; Sida, 2009; Brusset etal. (2006) for the Netherlands, Cox and 
Hemon (2009) for DFID, World Bank (2005). 

25 See Fengler, Wolfgang and Kharas, Homi (2010) eds. Delivering Aid Differently - Lessons from the Field 
Washington, DC: Brookings 

26 Source: OECD-DAC Aid Activities Database (CRS) 

27 See Portugal-Perez, Alberto and Wilson, John, 2008. "Lowering Trade Costs for Development in Africa: A 
Summary Overview." Development Research Group, The World Bank. 

28 See, e.g., O. Cattaneo, M. Engman, S. Saez, and R. Stern (eds.), 2010. International Trade in Services 
Washington DC: World Bank. 

29 For lengthier developments of this argument see Hoekman and Mattoo (2007) and Hoekman and Njinkeu 
(2010). 

30 Claire Delpeuch, Marie-Agnes Jouanjean, Alexandre Le Vernoy, Patrick Messerlin, and Thomas Oliac (2011) 
"Aid for Trade: A Meta-evaluation" Paper presented to the OECD Experts Meeting on Aid for Trade March 
29, 2011 draft 

31 In part, this may reflect selection bias owing to the efforts of the ITC in gender. The ITC held a 
conference on women in trade in 2010 based on a score of participants' case stories it had solicited from 
around the world. 

32 See OECD, 2008 "Trade-related Assistance: What do Recent Evaluations Tell Us?" Paris: OECD. They write: 
Donors and partner countries should focus on achieving results. They should adopt a collaborative, 
results-based management approach, where clear, realistic and measurable programme objectives 
are defined and translated into expected outcomes and required activities, with timetables for 
implementation (including information on the sequencing of outputs) and costing. 

33 Several donor evaluations have pointed this out. See for example, Sida, 2009:12. OECD, 2008. Hallaert , 
Jean-Jacques, 2010. "Increasing the Impact of Trade Expansion on Growth: Lessons from Trade Reforms for 
the Design of Aid for Trade," OECD Trade Policy Working Papers 100, OECD Publishing 

34 A story was considered reporting an outcome if it provided any numeric value one of 10 "performance" 
indicators: export increases, trade structure and regional integration; import efficiency; investment 
increases; poverty reduction; incomes increases; gender measures; employment; health and environment. 
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35 For the importance of international co-ordination, see, Raymond Saner, 2010 Trade Policy Governance 
Through Interministerial Coordination: A Sourcebook for Trade Officials and Development Experts Dordrecht: 
Republic of Letters 

36 See M. Finger and P. Schuler (2004) Poor People's Knowledge: Promoting Intellectual Property in Developing 
Countries World Bank: Oxford University Press; Keith E, Maskus "The Role of IPRs in encouraging Foreign 
Direct Investment and Technology Transfer" and Beata Javorcik "The Composition of Foreign Direct 
Investment and Protection of IPRs: Evidence from Transition Economies" in Carsten Fink and Keith Maskus 
(eds.) 2005, Intellectual Property and Development Lessons from Recent Economic Research World Bank: Oxford 
University Press. 
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ANNEX 5.A 

METHODOLOGY FOR CLASSIFYING CASE STUDIES 

In response to the all for case stories, respondents sent in stories to the OECD and WTO. These were entered 
in a data base and given a number. Then the analysis team read the study and then identified the country, 
sub-region or region, in which the activity took place. General studies covering all aid for trade activities with 
no particular country or region were labelled global. The country and number in brackets in the text refers to 
the country of the project and its number in our data base. All submissions were then allocated each into one 
of six general themes: 

1. Lowering trade costs through trade facilitation programmes 

2. Investing in infrastructure to lower the cost of inputs 

3. Reforming policy to revamp incentives, remedy co-ordination failures, 
or enhance strategy 

4. Building capacities within governments to better conduct trade policy 

5. Undertaking industry-specific pro-active policies to promote trade 

6. Leveraging the private sector to development exports, promote SMEs, 
and women's activities 

This in some cases required judgments because the content of some could have arguably been placed in more 
than one theme. Authorship was established according to the institutional affiliation of the author. 

Stories were then tagged with indicators of having reported outputs and outcomes. A story was considered 
reporting an output if it mentioned quantitative indicators associated with the project, for example, number 
of people trained, number of ministries co-ordination or number of meetings held. Projects that reported 
work on changing a law were also denoted as having registered an output. A story was considered reporting 
an outcome if it provided any quantitative value associated with any one of 10 "performance" areas: export 
increases, trade structure and regional integration; import efficiency; investment increases; poverty reduction; 
incomes increases; gender measures; employment; health and environment. 

Even though the cut-off deadline was officially January 31, 2011, in fact the team considered all case stories 
received before March 15, 2011. 

Theme breakdown 

1 . Lowering trade costs through trade facilitation programmes 

a. Trade facilitation strategies 

b. Customs reform and border crossing 

c. Regional projects and corridors 

d. Global and regional programmes (e.g. studies & guides) 

2. Investing in infrastructure Xo lower the cost of inputs and services (including in sub-regions) 

a. Roads 

b. Ports 

c. Power 

d. Other 

e. Global and regional programmes [e.g. studies & guides) 
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3. Reforming policy to revamp incentives, support adjustment, enhance strategy, and adopt international 
standards 

a. Adjustment programmes (tariff and NTBs reform) 

b. National development strategies 

c. Standards projects 

4. Building capacities within governments to better conduct trade policy, negotiate trade agreements, 
and implement trade-related rules and laws 

a. EIF 

b. Creating knowledge capacities 

c. TA to ministerial co-ordination and mainstreaming 

d. Creating negotiating capacity 

e. Improving capacity to implement laws e.g., Intellectual Property Rights 

f. Global and regional programmes (e.g. studies & guides) 

5. Undertaking pro-active industry-specific policies to up-grade quality or promote trade diversification 
a. Projects dealing with specific activities in industry or agriculture 

6. Leveraging the private sector through trade finance, export promotion, and skill-up-grading 
for SMEs and women traders 

a. Trade finance 

b. SMEs 

c. Women entrepreneurs 
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ANNEX 5.B 

DISCERNING EMPHASIS: METHODOLOGY FOR CONCEPT COUNTS 

The word searches were made by counting the number of mentions of keywords that are divided into clusters. 
The keyword mentions within a cluster are then added. Because there are case stories written in English, Spanish 
and French, we have included the words in all three languages. We further divide the cluster into two components: 
Trade Policy and Trade Performance Outcomes. 

The words and their classification are the following: 



TRADE VARIABLES I 


TRADE-RELATED OUTCOME 


Import 


Export 


Poverty 


Income 


Employment 


Gender 


Environment 


Health 


Import 


Export 


Poverty 


Income 


Employment 


Women 


Environment 


Health 


Imports 


Exportacion 


Pobreza 


Salario 


Jobs 


Mujeres 


Ambiente 


Salud 


Importaciones 


Exportaciones 


Pauvrete 


Salaire 


Empleo 


Femmes 


Environnement 


Sante 


Importations 


Exportation 




Ingreso 


Empleos 


Girls 


Clean 


Disease 


Tariff 


Exports 




Ingresos 


Emploi 


Filles 


Limpio 


Enfermedad 


Arancel 


Diversification 




Revenu 


Emplois 


Ninas 


Pollution 


Maladie 


Arancelario 


Diversificacion 




Revenus 


Sme 


Gender 


Contaminacion 




Aranceles 








Pyme 


Female 


Organic 




Quota 








Msme 




Organico 




Tbt 












Organicos 




Ntb 












Organique 














Organiques 





NUMBER OF MENTIONS IN THE OECD CASE STORY DATABASE (269 STORIES) 


ESBSB 






Trade-r. 


slated Outc 








Author 


Import 


Export 


Poverty 


Income 


Employment 


Gender 


Environment 


Health 


Total 


Recipient 
Government 1 


136 


629 


138 


66 


76 


245 


108 


96 


1 494 


Donor 

Government 


109 


459 


81 


141 


112 


241 


174 


42 


1 359 


UN" 


107 


567 


122 


69 


166 


644 d 


287 


76 


2 038 


MDB 


81 


189 


13 


13 


43 


36 


40 


6 


421 


Private c 


31 


146 


34 


18 


17 


271 


28 


5 


550 


Total 


464 


1 990 


388 


307 


414 


1 437 


637 


225 


5 862 



Notes: 

a Includes stories from regional economic communities and organisations 
b Includes other international organizations 
c Includes NGOs and un-affillated authors 

d Includes 15 case stories from the ITC that deal exclusively with gender and Aid for Trade 
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ANNEX 5.C 

INDEX OF CASE STORIES BY CASE STORY REFERENCE NUMBER 



No 


Author 


Country/Region 


Title 


1 


AfDB 


West Africa 


NEPA-CEB Interconnection Project 


2 


ECDPM/CTA 
(Center for 

Agricultural and Rural 
Co-operation) 


Caribbean 


Trade and production adjustments in ACP countries - lessons from the EC 
supported Caribbean Rum Programme 


3 


Mexico 


Central America 


Mesoamerican integration and development project/International Network 
of Mesoamerican Highways 


4 


Malawi 


Malawi 


National Development and Trade Policy Forum Project 


5 


Montserrat 


Montserrat 


EC Funded Project on AbYCUUA 


6 


Mongolia 


Mongolia 


How to facilitate trade facilitation by implementing MNSW 


7 


Nigeria 


Nigeria 


Strategic Trade facilitation action plan for Nigeria 


8 


ADB 


Asia and Pacific 


ADB TFP 


9 


ADB 


Asia and Pacific 


ADB's GMS East West Corridor 


10 


ADB 


Kyrgyz Republic 
and Kazakhstan 


Almaty-Bishkek Regional Rehabilitation Programme 


11 


ADB 


Asia and Pacific 


TA to Build Trade Policy Capacity 


12 


Azerbaijan 


Azerbaijan 


AFT case story 


13 


Benin 


Benin 


Projet multinational de diffusion du riz nerica 


14 


Benin 


Benin 


Projet d'Appui au developpement des filieres halieutiques s 
urlelacAheme 


15 


Botswana 


Southern Africa 


Customs modernization and Trade Facilitation towards the SADC Customs 
Union Project 


16 


Brazil 


South America 


Exporta Facil 


17 


Kenya 


Kenya 


Call for Aid for Trade Case 


18 


Burundi 


Burundi 


Projet sur les huiles essen tielles 


19 


Cameroon 


Cameroon 


Strategies sectorielles sur la banane plantain et le manioc 


20 


Caribbean Export 
Development Agency 


Caribbean 


Caribbean Export Development Agency 


21 


Central African 
Republic 


Central African 
Republic 


Renforcement des capacites de production: cas sesame 


22 


Commonwealth 


Global 


The EDF Funded Commonwealth Secretariat Trade Policy Formulation, 
Negotiation, and Implementation (Hub and Spokes) Project 


23 


Caribbean Rum 
Sector Programme 


Caribbean 


Caribbean Rum Sector Programme 


24 


CARICOM 


Caribbean 


The Establishment of CAHFSAand a regional SPS 


25 


CARICOM 


Caribbean 


The Caribbean AFTand Regional Integration Trust Fund: A mechanism for 
delivering AFT support to CARICOM and CARIFORUM states 


26 


Congo (Rep.) 


Congo (Rep.) 


Projet de renforcement des capacites commerciales etentrepreneuriales 
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No 


Author 


Country/Region 


Title 


27 


Sekou BERETE 


Guinea 


Presentation d'un Cas d 'Experience 


28 


Comoros 


Comoros 


Programme de ^enforcement des services du commerce et 
de I'investissement et soutien a un environnement incitatifpour 
le secteur privi 


29 


ADB 


Fiji 


Fiji Ports Development project 


30 


Brazil 


Africa 


Brazilian Co-operation Agency of the Ministry of External Relations 


31 


ECDPM 


Caribbean 


Lessons from the Sugar Protocol Adjustment measures programme in the 
Caribbean 


32 


Universidad de Chile 


Chile 


Pymexporta 


33 


UEMOA 


Africa 


Projet de renforcement de capacites en matiere de commerce 
"Hub and Spokes" 


34 


Commonwealth 


Global 


Assessing the effectiveness of AFT 


35 


Czech Republic 


Moldova 


Concrete Instruments Supporting SME Sector in Rep. of Moldova 


36 


Congo (Dem. Rep. of) 


Congo (Dem. Rep. 

of) 


Presentation d'un Cas d 'Experience 


37 


SECO 


West Africa 


The Empowerment of Western and Central African Cotton Procedures: A 
sectoral approach on Cotton 


38 


EBRD 


Eastern Europe 


EBRD Business Advisory Services Programme 


39 


EBRD 


Eastern Europe 


EBRD Trade Facilitation Programme: Results from the survey 
of participating banks 


40 


ECOWAS 


West Africa 


L'elaboration du programme de I'APE pour le Developpement 


41 


ECOWAS 


West Africa 


Exports Promotion & Enterprise Competitiveness for Trade 
(ExPECT) Initiative 


42 


ECOWAS 


West Africa 


Gap Analysis of the ECOWAS Trade Liberalization Scheme 


43 


Ecuador 


Ecuador 


Construccion de la Politico Nacionalde Logfstica (PNL) como Instrumento para 

1/7 P /~1 1 1 i ts~l f~ 1 Y*\ r~T\YY\ £3Yf\r\ £>\/t£tY f 

ict rciciiiiucion uci tufiicitiv cxiciiui 


AA 


Ecuador 


Ecuador 


Transports Terrestre de carga en pasos de frontera (TTPF) 


45 


Gambia 


Gambia 


The Implementation of the West African quality programme 

in tries ;i rvi r~i i ;i 
III IMfcr Ud 1 1 lUld 


46 


Lisa Fancott, for ITC 


Africa 


ACCESS! Export training for women entrepreneurs in Africa 


47 


UNECA 


Africa 


ATPC as AFT in Action on Gender Issues 


48 


Marylin Carr 


Africa 


AFT: Building capacities for linking women with export markets 


49 


TradeMark 


Africa 


Negotiating the COMESA-EAC-SADC- Tripartite FTA 


50 


Commonwealth 
Secretariat 


Commonwealth 


Capacity Building in gender and Trade 


51 


CGIAR 


Global 


CGIAR Gender and Diversity Programme Reaps Benefits 
for CGIAR globally 


52 


Plan International 


Global 


Empowering more women in trade paradigms 


53 


UN 


India 


Strategies and Preparedness for Trade and Globalization 
In India 
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No 


Author 


Country/Region 


Title 


54 


CCGD Kenya 


East Africa 


Gender and Trade Mechanisms in East Africa: The Customs Union 


55 


SADC 


Southern Africa 


Gender mainstreaming: the experience of SADC and lessons learned 


56 


UNCTAD 


India 


Gender sensitization of trade policy 


57 


Rwanda 


Rwanda 


Gender Dimension in AFT 


58 


Benita Sharma 


India 


SEZ's and its Impact on Women Workers in the Garment Manufacturing 
Industry in Andhra Pradesh 


59 


Norway 


Mozambique 


A New Chapter in the Development of Mozambique's 
Oil and Gas sector 


60 


Business Advisory 
Services Enterprise 

ULJal IUd 


Uganda 


Integrating Gender into the National Export strategies: 
A case for Uganda 


61 


UNEP 


East Africa 


East African Organic Products Standard 


62 


DMT Consultants 


Uganda 


Talking to the Target makes all the difference 


63 


UNIFEM 


Africa 


Women Informal Traders Transcending African Borders 


64 


Grameen Bank 


Bangladesh 


Women's Economic Empowerment. . . Bangladesh 


65 


Ghana 


Ghana 


Case study on Ghana's national medium term private sector development 
strategy 


66 


Germany 


East Africa 


Establishing a Regional Quality Infrastructure in the East African 
L.orTirTiuniLy 


D/ 


Ottrl IdUd 


oiei IdUd 


if i ifjiovii ilj li ie k^udii iyui risi iei y r r uu uc is i ui lauui ls 


DO 


Chin6S6 Taipei 
Technical Mission 


Honduras 


Oriental Vegetable Project in Honduras 


oy 


ini r\ 


Africa 


vviLJAioior udoe i^dse oLory 


in 


1 Y~\ f\ t~\ n nr n 

IllUOntrSId 


iriuonesid 


t\\ lii icidi iriseri liriduno oi udiry cat Lie 


71 
/ 1 


Indonesia 


Indonesia 


Indonesia Enterprise and Agricultural Development Activity (SENADA) 


71 
/ A. 


1 r~\ r~\ c 1 a 

inuonesid 


moor lesia 


trvni Lraoe ouppon programme 


73 


ITC 


Global 


Market Analysis Tools and Capacity Building for LDCs 


74 


Islamic 

Development Bank 


Azerbaijan 


Silk Road Project Azerbaijan 


75 


ITC 


Ethiopia 


Ethiopia Coffee Quality Improvement Project 


76 


ITC 


Africa 


Ethic Fashion: not charity, just work 


77 


ITC 


Uganda 


AFT and export performance: a business perspective 


78 


JICA 


Cambodia 


The development study on the institutional strengthening of investment 
promotion 


79 


Korea 


Cambodia 


The Project for Capacity Building in the Trade in Goods and Services 
for Cambodia 


80 


Global Mechanism 


Mali 


Vers un agenda commun de /'Agriculture et de I'Aide pour le commerce pour la 
Gestion Durable des Terres (GDT) : L'expe'rience du Mali 


81 


Mauritius 


Mauritius 


(AFT in Mauritius) 
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No 


Author 


Country/Region 


Title 


9.1 


Vv IU ^1 Idl 1 


^ /I ra rr~\t~ t~ i~\ 
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r\lue <JU LUlllfrlc/LC. LjUcIS c/ IjtUA pUUI le UcUAiei 1 IC fJIUyiCtl 1 II I IC 1 1 lUIULUI! 1 UcS 

routes rurales? 


83 


Niger 


Niger 


Projet d'assistance technique destine a promouvoir le commerce de services 


84 


OAS 


Caribbean 


Professional Masters in International Trade Policy 


85 


ODI 


Global 


AFT and Blended Finance 


86 


New Zealand 


Pacific 


Recognized Seasonal Worker Programme 


87 


Senegal 


Senegal 


Renforcement des capacites nationales a s'adapter aux marches 


oo 


R £, 1 Pa rtnorc 
D ol J r di Li lei b 


_>iei i a Leui i 


r[UU lall 11 T IC. JUUUUI I LU Labi 1 CI Up ILULUd al IU LUI 1 efrj p[UU UL LIU 1 1 




China 


China 


Crvi3 fa rfiQir in C-. /-ikaa J\ A a r /care 

jniaii idmers in oiouai ividrKeis 


on 


jUIUIIIUI! IbldllUb 


juiuiiiuii liidnub 


Q i~i /~\ m ra ra c auric ( r\r~r\~^ 1 i\ /a i rararara R^ariarai irati/*ara Di"rai.a.~t 
JUIUITIUII Iraldl lura UJLUd Liveiuiuuu rvcrl IdUII 1 Ld LIUI 1 rlUJfcrLL 


z> I 


jWcUcI 1 


Q ri 1 a y~\ \/ a 
J) I 1 Ldl lr\d 


{ \i ia ifw Inffactn \r~ ta icq in Qri I 
^UdllLy IMI IdSLIUL LUIc III Jill LdllKd 


92 


Kenya 


East Africa 


Establishing a Centre of Phytosanitary Excellence (COPE) 


93 


UN 


Sudan 


The Sudan EPA Negotiations and Implementation 

Ci nnnrt /Cr^MICi Orr\\cr\ 

ouppor l (.oLiNoj rroject 


OA 


OU Ml Id 1 1 IC 


jui ii idi ne 


nanrni'inn trara fraHo fari li'ati/'an orn/ifAnmaiat in Qi irinama 
IllipiUVIIig LI le LldUc I dLIII Ld LIUI l fcrl IVIIUI II I Ifcrl I L III _>UI 1 1 ldl 1 Ifcr 


95 


Sweden 


Africa 


Trade Policy Training Centre in Africa (Trapca) 


96 


SECO (Switzerland) 


Viet Nam 


Promoting the Use of IP in Viet Nam as a tool to Foster Trade 


97 


UN EC A 


Ethiopia 


The African Trade Policy Centre (ATPC) as an Aid for Trade (AfT) 
Case Story 


98 


ISF 


Nicaragua 


Tierra Nueva 


99 


Tonga 


Tonga (Kingdom of) 


Tonga: A tale ofTA 


100 


Global Mechanism 


Uganda 


Towards a common Agenda on AFTand Agriculture for SLM: the 
experience of Uganda 


101 


UNCTAD 


Honduras 


Capacity Building in Developing Countries and LDCs to support 
their effective participation in the WTO negotiations process on trade 
facilitation - 


102 


UNCTAD 


East Africa 


International Partnership for Sustainable Development: Promoting 
production and trade of organic agricultural products in East Africa 


103 


UNCTAD 


Uganda 


The BioTrade Initiative Programme 


104 


UN 


Africa 


Econometric Evidence of the Effectiveness of Aid for Trade in Addressing 
Trade Binding Constraints in Africa 


105 


UNIDO 


Morocco 


The UNIDO Export Consortia Programme: The Case of Morocco 


106 


Germany 


Zambia /COM ESA 


The EU's Joint Aid for Trade Strategy - Opportunities and Challenges 
for co-ordination. The case of Zambia and COMESA 


107 


Zimbabwe 


Zimbabwe 


Chirundu One Stop Border Post: a regional trade facilitation programme 


108 


Secretaria de Economia 
(MX) 


Central America 


El Proceso de Convergencia de los TLCs entre Mexico yCentroamerica para 
Establecer un Acuerdo Unico 


109 


China 


Lao PDR 


Overall Plan for Comprehensive Development of Northern Area in Lao PDR 


110 


Gabon 


Gabon 


^appropriation de I'Aide pour le Commerce 
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No 


Author 


Country/Region 


Title 


111 


UNIDO 


Global 


Trade Capacity Building in UNIDO: Supporting AFT through organizational 
change 


112 


UNIDO 


Global 


How to make private standards work for developing country exporters - 
UNIDOS's Guide 


113 


UNIDO 


Global 


TCB in UNIDO: Supporting AFT through the publication of the 
IL-D Resource ouiue zuuo &zu iu 
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115 


UNIDO 


Sri Lanka /Pakistan 


How Laboratory Business and Exports can grow Hand in Hand 


116 


NORAD 


Uganda 


Strengthening women entrepreneurs in Uganda 


117 


IADB 


Latin America and 
Caribbean 


Trade Finance Reactivation Programme 


118 


CIDA 


Guatemala 


Entrepreneurial development of cooperative federations 


119 


CIDA 


Southern Africa 


Programme for building African capacity for trade 


120 


IADB 


Latin America and 
Caribbean 


The Mesoamerica Project 


121 


IADB 


Guatemala 


FINPYMEExportPlus 


122 


IADB 


Latin America and 
Caribbean 


International Transit of Goods (TIM) 


IZj 
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El Salvador 


125 


World Bank 


Cambodia 


Women entrepreneurs in Cambodia 


126 


World Bank 


Cambodia 


Labor Standards in Cambodia 


127 


World Bank 


Lesotho 


WB Lesotho Improving skills 


128 


World Bank 


Ghana 


WB 


129 


World Bank 


East Africa 


East Africa Trade and Transportation Facilitation Project 


130 


World Bank 


Tunisia 


WB 


131 


World Bank 


Mauritius 


WB 


1 jZ 


ruiyOld 


Ariyoia 


case jiory 


133 


Chinese Taipei 


Guatemala 


Peten Papaya Export Project in the Republic of Guatemala 


134 


WIPO 


Namibia 


A Tree and traditional Knowledge: a Recipe for Development 


135 


Norway 


Tanzania 


The Tanga-Pemba submarine cable 


136 


Peru 


Peru 


Alianza Publico-Privaday Biodiversidad: La Cadena de la Maca en Peru 


137 


Peru 


Peru 


Impacto de la Incorporacldn del comercio en la estrategia de desarrollo 
del Peru 


138 


Peru 


Peru 


Desarrollo de Asociaciones de Exportacion deArtesanos Textiles 
del Cusco: equidad de g£nero, emprendimiento e inclusidn en 
el desarrollo comercial. 


139 


Cambodia 


Cambodia 


Trade Diversification after the Global Financial Crisis: Cambodian Rice 
Export Policy Case Story 
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No 


Author 


Country/Region 


Title 


140 


Trademark/DFID 


Zimbabwe/Zambia 


Improving Service Delivery and Reducing Clearing Times at Chirundu 
Border Post 


141 


TradeMark/DFID 


Mozambique 


Maintaining the Fisheries Sector's Access to the EU Market 
in Mozambique 


142 


TradeMark/DFID 


Africa 


Establishing a Regional Non-Tariff Barrier Reporting and Monitoring 
Mechanism 


143 


Jamaica 


Jamaica 


Jamaica's National Export Strategy 


144 


TradeMark/DFID 


Southern Africa 


Revamping the Regional Railway Systems in Eastern and 

j(JU l! lei 1 1 AI I ILd 


\HD 
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Africa 
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Export Credit Agency 


147 


ODI 


West Africa 


AFT and trade related adjustment - economic partnership agreements 


148 


Trademark SA 


South Africa 


Establishing an Managing a Regional Aid for Trade Programme 


\Hy 


Trarlo Marl/ (DnD\ 
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Asia and Pacific 


Case Story: Australian Fumigation Accreditation Scheme 


1 ^1 
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153 


ICTSD 


Caribbean 


Caribbean Aid for Trade and Regional Integration Trust Fund (CARTFund) 


154 


Finland 


Zambia 


Aid forTrade Case Story on The Integrated Framework 
(IF)/Enhanced Integrated Framework (EIF) Process In Zambia 




LaO rUn 


1 DPlR 


(Trade Development Facility ) 


1 JO 
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v_Ubld r\ILd 
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157 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica 


Trade Opening as a Key Element of the Development Agenda 


158 


UNDP 


Pakistan 


Community Empowerment through Livestock Development and Credit 
Project (CELDAC) 


159 


ECDPM 


Egypt 


Traceability of agro-industrial products for the European market 


160 


Malawi 


Malawi 


Business Environment Strengthening TA 


161 


Malawi 


Malawi 


Integrated Framework Project 


162 


STDF 


Global 


Promoting Agri-Food Exports that Meet International Sanitary 

and Phytosanitary (SPS) Requirements; The Role of Multi-Stakeholder 

Partnerships 






C,~ii ifU Pact Acia 
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164 


WB/WCO/France 


Cameroon 


Cameroon Customs reform: "gazing into the mirror". 


165 


ODI 


Global 


AFT and trade related adjustment in the context of climate change 


166 


wco 


Ethiopia 


customs reform and trade facilitation 


167 


World Bank 


Global 


EGS Case Story 


168 


OAS 


Latin America 
and Caribbean 


Trade Capacity Building Programme for the Implementation and 
Administration of Trade Agreements 
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No 


Author 


Country/Region 


Title 


169 


OAS 


Caribbean 


Strengthening the Official Sanitary System of Agricultural Goods for Export 

Marl/ate in C LQ\CC\\h 
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171 
1 / 1 


Zambia/Finland 


Zambia 


The Chirundu one stop border post 


170 
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173 


WIPO 


Jordan 


Evolving toward IP-fuelled Innovation 


174 


Norway 


Tanzania 


Support to the development of the Southern Agricultural Growth Corridor 
of Tanzania Investment Blueprint 


17^ 

I / J 


i k 

Uj 


Africa 


I ICAII ^ ro/i i/^n 3 tr^/Ha facilitation inn n QmontQn r~\\/ ttto Afri^in tc^no r\i ir"\c 
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176 


AUSAID 


Pacific Islands 


The Australia pacific technical college (aptc) 


177 


Belize 


Belize 


Completing Belize's Aid-for-Trade Strategy 


178 


Spain 


Honduras 


Development of fishing capacities in the Gulf of Fonseca; coalition of 
municipalities of the south of Honduras, -nasmar-. 


179 


Spain 


Morocco 


Support for technical industrial centers; sidi maarouf morocco. 


180 


CUTS 


Zambia 


Zambia's Aid for Trade: A case of the EIF 


181 


Jamaica Business 

Development 

Corporation 


Jamaica 


Productive Integration of Micro-Enterprises in Jamaica: Increasing the 
Competitiveness of Micro - Enterprises in the Craft and Agro-processing 
Sub-sectors 


182 


Jamaica 


Jamaica 


Commonwealth Hubs and Spokes Project: Building the Capacity of ACP 
Countries in Trade Policy Formulation, Negotiations and Implementation 


183 


Switzerland 


Colombia 


Economic success through resource efficient and cleaner production 
(RECP) 


184 


Switzerland 


Mozambique 


Strengthening the Competitiveness of Export Oriented Agro Value Chains 
Cashew Nut Value Chain in Mozambique 


185 


Germany 


Indonesia 


Value Chain Promotion in the Rattan Furniture Sub-Sector in Indonesia 


186 


Germany 


Kyrgyzstan 


Three-Party South-South Co-operation: Using Senegalese Knowledge and 
Experience to Improve Trade Administration Systems in Central Asia 


187 


Germany 


Coted'lvoire 


Introducing Rainforest Alliance Certification to Cocoa Production in Cote 
d'lvoire 


188 


Trinidad and Tobago 


Guadeloupe 


Case Story Aid for Trade Global Review 201 1: Trinidad and Tobago Services 
Trade Mission to Guadeloupe and Martinique 


189 


WCO 


Macedonia (FYR) 




190 


Ethiopia 


Ethiopia 


(AFT in Ethiopia) 


191 


Spain 


Global 


Capacity building and human capital training course for the administrative 
units in charge of trade facilitation in countries targeted by enhanced 
integrated framework programmes 


192 


Islamic 

Development Bank 


Central Asia 


ITFC trade facilitation programme: lessons learned from the aid for-trade 
(aft) road map for the united nations special programme for the economies 
of central Asia (speca) 


193 


ITC 


Global 


modular learning system - supply chain management 


194 


EU 


Rwanda 


Support to the Agriculture Sector in Rwanda (2003-2010) 
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No 


Author 


Country/Region 


Title 


195 


EU 


Vietnam 


Multilateral Trade Assistance Project III (EU-Vietnam MUTRAP III) 


196 


Fiji 


Fiji 


Case Story on Fiji's Competent Authority 


197 


Argentina 


Bolivia 


Sistema de Control Sanitario en Centros de Faenamiento, 
Transporte Comercializacidn de Productos Cdrnicos 


198 


Argentina 


Peru 


Asistencia tecnica y capacitacion a empresas del sector lechero de la Region 
Arequipa/Puno 


199 


Argentina 


Nicaragua 


Formacion de Formadores en Artes y Utiles de Pesca Artesanales 


200 


Antigua 


Antigua 


The Caribbean Rum Programme: The Case of Antigua Distillers Ltd. 


201 


US 


Global 


The Importance of Monitoring and Evaluation to Trade Capacity Building 
Programme Effectiveness 


202 


BFTI 


Bangladesh 


Successes and Failures of theTBSP 


203 


Spain 


Latin America and 
Caribbean 


Distance learning course and on-site workshop on negotiations 

of international investment agreements for Latin American and Caribbean 

countries. 


204 


SACAU 


Southern Africa 


A Case Study on SACAU's support to Southern African Delegates in 
International Plant Protection Convention (IPPC) Attendance 


205 


WTO 


Global 


The WTO Trade Policy Review Mechanism: Aid for Trade 


206 


Kazakhstan 


Kazakhstan 


Presentation of the representative of the Ministry of Economic 
development and trade of the Republic of Kazakhstan on implementation 
of the Aid for Trade initiative: "Road map for the 

xtLn LUU I ] LMcS 


207 


EU 


Caribbean 


Caribbean Trade and Private Sector Development Programme (CTPSD) - 
Phase II Caribbean Export Component 


208 


Bangladesh 


Bangladesh 


Quality Support Export Diversification Programme 


209 


EU 


Cameroon 


Appui a la ftliere cafe du Cameroun 


210 


ITC 


Africa 


African cotton development initiative 


211 


DFID 


Burundi 


Changing Incentives - Revenue Growth in Burundi 


212 


Switzerland 


Tanzania 


The Impacts of Certification for Sustainable Production on Coffee 
Producers in Tanzania: An application of the Committee on Sustainability 
Assessment (COSA) Harmonized Methodology 
for Impact Analysis in the Coffee Sector 


213 


IADB 


Latin America and 
Caribbean 


El desaffo y la importancia de las reglas de origen en la agenda de polttica 
comercial 


214 


Denmark 


Uganda 


African Organic 


215 


Denmark 


Ghana 


Food and Drugs Board 


216 


Bangladesh 


Bangladesh 


Support to Bangladesh RMG Sector in post MFA 


217 


Belgian Investment 
Company for 
Developing Countries 


Vietnam 


Expansion Project of a private company 


218 


Belgium 


Global 


Trade for Development Centre - Producer Support Programme 


219 


Botswana 


Botswana 


Trade and poverty programme 
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No 


Author 


Country/Region 


Title 
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ceuwe c/es politiques commerciales " hub & spokes" 


221 


Burkina Faso 


Burkina Faso 


Fonds de soutien acouts portages pour le developpement de I'entreprise 


222 


WTO 


Cape Verde 


Cape Verde Case Story 


223 


USAID 


Central America 


CAFTA-DR Sanitary and Phytosanitary Trade Capacity Building Programme 


224 


CEN-SAD 


Africa 


Experience CEN5-SAD en matiere d'aide au commerce 


225 


Chad 


Thad 


Filiere cuir 


226 


Colombia 


Colombia 


Certificado Origen Digital 


227 


Colombia 


Colombia 


Proyecto Asistencia Tecnica Comercio 


228 


Croatia 


Croatia 


Rijeka Zagreb Motorway 
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230 


Dominica 


Dominica 


Topic: Asycuda World Implementation 


231 


INDOTEL 


Dominican Republic 


(INDOTEL) 


232 


US 


Vietnam 


Supporting Vietnam's Legal and Governance Transformation 


233 


El Salvador 


El Salvador 


(FOMILENIO) 


234 


ESCWA 


Asia 


Strengthening capacities in the Economic and Social Commission for 
Western Asia region to negotiate bilateral investment treaties 


235 


ESCWA 


Asia 


Networking of Expertise on Foreign Direct Investment for ESCWA Member 
Countries 


236 


UN 


Global 


Improving Global Road Safety Setting Regional and National Road Traffic 
Casualty Reduction Targets 


237 


ESCWA 


Asia 


Technical Committee on Liberalization of Foreign Trade, Economic 
Globalization and Financing for Development in the Countries of the 
toL-VVA negion 


ZjO 




Abld 


PPll^n Trancnnrt 
LUUU lldllbpUIL 




I A/TV"* 


Uganda 


The use of the WCO Time Release Study to measure border performance in 
a landlocked developing country (Uganda) 




Maldives 


iviaiuives 


(IF web-based information system) 


AH I 




Asia 


EDGD trade and transport 


Aha 


tv^DVVA 


Asia 


EDGD ministerial conference 


243 


Fiji 


Fiji 


Sugar Industry 


244 


Fiji 


Fiji 


Trade Policy Framework 


245 


Guyana 


Guyana 


National Competitiveness Strategy (NCS): Trade Transactions 
Action Plan 


246 


Haiti 


Haiti 


Projetd'automatisation du systeme douanier (SYDONIA WORLD) 


247 


Honduras 


Honduras 


Supporting competitiveness reform in Honduras 


248 


Tanzania 


Tanzania 


The impact of business sector programme support (BSPS iii) on Tanzania 
business sector performance 
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Title 


249 


ICTSD 


Africa 


Priority needs for technical and financial co-operation of LDCs: 
the ICTSD experience (2005-2011) 


250 


STDF 


Global 


Measuring the Performance of National Sanitary and 
Phytosanitary Systems 


251 


IICA 


Latin America 


Initiative for the Americas 


252 


IICA 


Latin America 


Sustainable institutional capacity building in the countries of the Americas 
to consolidate active participation in the sps committee and move forward 
with implementation of the wto/sps agreement 


253 


IICA 


Latin America 


Strengthening the national agricultural health and food safety services via 
the application of IICA's Performance, Vision and Strategy (PVS) tool 


254 


Madagascar 


Madagascar 


Programme d'appui aux exportation! 


255 


Madagascar 


Madagascar 


Programme de renforcementdes capacity dans les negotiations 
'Internationales (PRC) 


256 


Netherlands 


Global 


Sustainable trade initiative 


257 


New Zealand 


Samoa 


Women in Business Development Incorporated 


258 


OECS 


Caribbean 


The Hub Spokes Project: Lessons in Best Practices for Donor Support for 
Trade Capacity Building 




259 


OECS 


Caribbean 


Institutional Capacity Building for Trade Policy - 
Lessons in Sustainability 


260 


ADB 


Mongolia 


Mongolia Customs Modernization Project 


261 


Singapore 


Asia and Pacific 


Regional Training Institute 


262 


Singapore 


Asia and Pacific 


Regional Trade Policy Course 


263 


Singapore 


Global 


Singapore Co-operation Programme 


264 


St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines 


St. Vincent 

and the Grenadines 


St. Vincent and the Grenadines' Tourism Development Project 


265 


ACTT-CN 


Africa 


Appui Institutionnel d I'Autoriti de Coordination du Transport de Transit du 
Corridor Nord (ACTT-CN) par la Banque Africaine de Developpement (BAD) 


266 


UEMOA 


Africa 


Projet de strangle rigionale de mise en oeuvre du programme d'aide pour le 
commerce de TUEMOA 


267 


Trademark/DFID 


Africa 


Improving Service Delivery and Reducing Clearing Times at Beitbridge 
Border Post 


268 


STDF 


Global 


Using Economic Analysis to Inform Sanitary and Phytosanitary 
Decision-Making 


269 


Nepal 


Nepal 


Aid-for-Trade and mainstreaming 
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CONCLUSIONS: WHERE NEXT IN 
MONITORING AND EVALUATION? 



INTRODUCTION 

The third aid-for-trade monitoring exercise has generated a vast amount of unique information 
from a wide range of sources about what works in aid for trade, what does not work and where 
improvements are needed. The bulk of this information has been generated through 269 case 
stories and 140 self-assessments submitted by partner countries, bilateral and multilateral donor 
agencies, providers of South-South cooperation and regional economic communities. Together 
with the aid-for-trade data extracted from the OECD/DAC CRS aid activities database and findings 
from evaluations and econometric studies, these assessments provide a mostly positive picture of 
the results of the Aid-for-Trade Initiative. In particular, the analysis shows that: 

■ Aid for trade remains a priority for many partner countries and donors who are 
connecting their trade-related strategies to the broader development agenda. In general, 
partner countries focus more on short-term objectives, such as export expansion 

and diversification, while donors expect aid for trade to foster economic growth and 
contribute to poverty reduction. Changes in objectives and priorities are mainly driven 
by national factors. 

■ Despite the impact of the economic crisis, aid-for-trade flows continued to grow in 2009 
reaching approximately USD 40 billion; an increase of 60% in real terms since the 2002- 
2005 baseline period. Growth rates are likely to diminish, but the outlook remains stable. 
Increasingly, aid is tackling binding trade-related constraints in economic infrastructure 
and private-sector development in low-income countries, while the richer developing 
countries receive low concessional financing for programmes and projects in these areas. 

■ The delivery of aid for trade is guided by the principles of the Paris Declaration on Aid 
Effectiveness and the trends are positive, with partner countries demonstrating a greater 
sense of ownership and donors harmonising their procedures and aligning their support. 
However, both note that more remains to be done. 

■ The case stories clearly demonstrate that aid for trade is becoming central to 
development strategies and that substantial initiatives are taking root across a wide 
spectrum of developing countries. Furthermore, these programmes and projects result 
in improved trade capacity which is bettering the lives of many men and women in 
developing countries. 

■ The essential conditions for successful aid-for-trade programmes are: ownership at the 
highest political level built upon the active engagement of all stakeholders; adequate 
and reliable funding; leveraging partnerships (including with providers of South-South 
cooperation); and combining public and private investment with technical assistance. 
Furthermore, complementary policies - especially stable fiscal and monetary policies - 
and flexible labour market policies, together with good governance, can greatly enhance 
the chances of success. 
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Despite the overall positive assessment of the results of aid for 
trade, partner countries and donors suggest that more remains 
to be done. For instance, the self-assessments and case stories 
show that putting aid effectiveness principles into practice 
requires continued attention and efforts (Chapter 3). This applies 
especially to the need to strengthen the dialogue between 
partner countries and donor agencies. The dialogue also needs 
to be expanded to include more regular discussions with the 
private sector and civil society organisations so as to generate 
broader support for the trade reform process. Discussions about 
the role of complementary policies to improve the success 
rate of these reforms and of aid-for-trade programmes are 
also called for (Chapter 4). However, most stakeholders note 
that the challenges in delivering aid for trade more effectively 
are not unique to this Initiative, but are, in fact, part and parcel 
of the broader aid effectiveness agenda. A conclusion which 
is supported by the emerging results from the forthcoming 
independent evaluation of the Paris Declaration. 

Another area for further work concerns strengthening local 
capacities to monitor aid-for-trade flows (Chapter 2). Although 
progress is being made through various local aid management 
platforms, much remains to be done to expand the coverage 
both among countries and within countries. Furthermore, 
more clarity is needed about the purpose of monitoring global 
aid-for-trade flows to assess additionality and predictability 
and locally tracking concessional financing for implementing 
national development strategies (including aid for trade). Again, 
this is an area where the Initiative would benefit from general 
progress on transparency and accountability, which are both 
central to the aid effectiveness agenda. 

The most pressing question in aid for trade is how to show 
results. This is particularly urgent in light of the significant 
additional resources that have been directed toward trade- 
related activities in recent years (see Chapter 2). More and more 
donors are putting in place general management frameworks 
to ensure that their efforts achieve the desired objectives and 
targets. However, implementing a genuine performance culture 
in aid for trade is difficult. For most DAC donors, attributing 
trade outcomes and impacts to aid-for-trade programmes and 
projects presents the biggest challenge, while providers of 
South-South cooperation highlight the complexity of setting 
quantifiable objectives and developing reliable performance 
indicators. 



In a less favourable environment for continued growth of 
development assistance, taking steps to better measuring 
results at the outcome level is essential for showing that 
progress is being made towards the short- and long-term goals 
of the Aid-for-Trade Initiative. Consequently, the way forward in 
monitoring and evaluating aid for trade is a sustained focus on 
showing that aid-for-trade programmes and projects provide 
worthwhile contributions to sustainable economic growth and 
development. Better assessing the outcomes and impacts of aid 
for trade will help to justify continued support to the Initiative. 

This chapter discusses the way forward in showing aid-for- 
trade results. It is structured as follows: The next section looks 
for evidence in past evaluations that are closely related to the 
aid-for-trade objectives. This is followed by a section discussing 
the challenges stakeholders identified in showing aid-for- 
trade related results. The final section suggests three mutually 
supportive approaches for the way forward in showing results: 

■ Country-based work to select a menu of performance 
indicators which partner countries and donors can use 
to measure progress towards country-owned trade 
capacity building targets. 

■ Laying the foundation for more robust evaluations 
of trade-related projects. 

■ Deepening the analysis of the case stories and 
disseminating good practices through a community 
of practitioners. 

LOOKING FOR EVIDENCE 

The Paris Declaration and the Accra Agenda for Action commit 
development partners to manage and implement aid in a 
way that focuses on development outcomes and impacts 
(rather than on process), and to use performance information 
to improve decision-making. While getting the process right 
is important, best practice in process does not guarantee 
tangible and meaningful results on the ground. Increasingly 
the development community is focussing on accountability 
for the use of development resources. Accountability is widely 
considered as an effective way to establish incentives that can 
help to strengthen country ownership and achieve results. This 
growing attention to development results has made "managing 
for results" a central focus for the entire aid-effectiveness 
agenda. Managing for development results (MfDR) provides 
a performance-based management framework for achieving 
developments goals. It puts the emphasis on reviewing 
progress towards results, modifying implementation if required, 
and learning from others. 
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Despite this momentum and apparently widespread acceptance, 
introducing agenuine performanceculturethatis based on results 
remains challenging, not only for partner-country governments, 
but also for donor agencies. Many case stories also highlight 
the difficulties faced by partner countries and donors alike in 
undertaking monitoring and evaluation. The 2008 Monitoring 
Survey of the Implementation of the Paris Declaration indicates 
that the number of countries establishing sound results-based 
monitoring frameworks has grown, but the pace of progress is 
still too slow. 1 In addition, there is a need to raise awareness even 
more about the importance of monitoring results. 

Few quantitative results in the case stories... 

The case stories were characterised by a relative absence of 
quantitative benchmark indicators of performance in either 
the number of outputs or in outcomes measured against 
baselines (see Chapter 5). This lack of quantitative benchmarks 
and indicators reflects the reality on the ground. Among those 
particularly deficient were programmes at the global level, 
projects that emphasised narrow technical assistance and 
training, and those aimed at improving policy. Nearly half of 
the case stories did contain some quantitative indicators on 
outputs. That is, a capacity building project might indicate the 
number of people that were trained, or a project on compliancy 
with product standard might enumerate the products covered. 
Still, drawing a causal link from these kinds of interventions 
to trade, economic growth, poverty reduction, gender or 
environment is problematic. Far fewer of the case stories in 
the building productive capacity and improving the trade 
policy environment claimed that the activity produced specific 
quantitative outcomes attributable to that activity. 

The link between investments in capacity building, on the one 
hand, and results in trade performance, reductions in poverty 
and gender inequality, on the other, appears intrinsically 
complex. These difficulties are particularly acute when trying to 
link projects that purport to enhance inter-ministerial coordina- 
tion or donor coordination to improved trade performance. Even 
though they may ultimately be important, it is rarely possible 
for this type of aid for trade to trace direct results to produc- 
tive outcomes. Similarly, global programmes may well lead to 
new insights that motivate policy makers and private actors, 
and these may in turn lead to new policies, greater trade, rising 
incomes, improved gender equality and a better environment. 
The case stories generally refrain from making these kinds of 
sweeping claims. That said, developing a more quantitative and 
less impressionistic results framework - based on greater invest- 
ments in gathering baseline data - is a necessary objective. 



...or in past evaluations... 

Evaluation provides tools to look beyond the implementation 
process {i.e. whether activities were implemented in a timely 
manner and outputs were obtained) to cover the extent to 
which activities and outputs contribute to reaching the desired 
outcomes and impacts (including relevance, attribution, cost- 
effectiveness, sustainability, and unintended results). It provides 
means for learning about why and how those results were 
achieved. It also serves to validate the findings of progress 
monitoring and self-assessment reports, enabling project/ 
programme managers to make timely changes to improve 
performance if things are off track. 

A recent meta-evaluation 2 of 162 trade-related evaluations 
provides an overview of and a perspective on the way DAC 
donors and international agencies have implemented aid-for- 
trade programmes and projects, and conducted evaluations in 
terms of both the methods applied and topics covered (OECD, 
2011). The meta-evaluation demonstrates that evaluations 
of aid-for-trade programmes and projects have usually not 
had much to say about trade. Not only was the trade impact 
of programmes and projects clearly not the main focus of 
evaluations, but in a number of cases it was not even addressed. 
Moreover, the evaluations usually did not clarify the policy 
linkages which matter most to the aid-for-trade community. For 
example, potential positive or negative impacts of trade reforms 
or the stance of complementary policies on programmes 
and projects were not assessed or examined. Nor was there 
any evaluation of potential linkages with behind-the-border 
measures such as regulatory reforms or private sector policies. 

In contrast to the near absence of trade-related issues, 
the reviewed evaluations referred extensively to broad, 
development-related concepts such as gender or poverty 
reduction, but without clearly defining these concepts. 
Moreover, evaluations have often lacked an adequate or a 
realistic timeframe for measuring results, rarely distinguishing 
between what is achievable in the short and longer terms. 
Consequently, their conclusions give little insight into whether 
aid for trade works or why. These findings, however, need to be 
put into perspective. The failure of evaluations to refer to specific 
trade results can be explained, at least in part, by the absence of 
trade-related objectives in the initial mandate of programmes 
and projects being evaluated. 
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Table 1 Aid-for-trade evaluations 




2010 


2011 


2012 


2013 


2014* 


2015* 


AfDF 


o 


■ 


o 


o 






Australia 


o 


■ 


■ 


o 






Austria 




o 




o 






Canada 




o 


o 


o 






Chinese Taipei 




■ 










FAO 








■ 






Finland 


o 


■ 


o 


o 






France 






* 








IADB 








■ 






IsDB 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 






ITC 


o 


o 


o 


o 






Japan 


■ 


o 


■ 


o 






Korea 




o 


* 








Netherlands 




o 










Norway 




* 










UNCTAD 






■ 








UNIDO 


o 


o 


o 


o 






UNECE 


o 


o 


o 


o 






Singapore 


o 


■ 


■ 


■ 






United Kingdom 






o 


o 






South-South partners 












Brazil 




o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


Ecuador 








o 






India 








o 






Indonesia 










o 




Mexico 






o 









Notes: '/ Years only applicable to South-South partners; 
O/ Programmes and projects; */ Overall strategy; M/Both 



...but more evaluation are planned. 

Many donors have evaluated their aid-for-trade programmes 
and projects, but only few their strategies, partly because not 
all of them have aid-for-trade strategies. Among the ten South- 
South development partners, only three (Brazil, Indonesia 
and Mexico) have evaluated their trade-related cooperation 
programmes. Indonesia reports that it is still in the process of 
improving its monitoring mechanism. Planned aid-for-trade 
evaluations over the coming years by donors and providers of 
South-South cooperation are presented in table 1. 

Multilateral agencies appear to be more systematic with respect 
to evaluation, although some bilateral donors also evaluate 
annually their aid-for-trade interventions. Smaller aid-for-trade 
donors in volume terms, such as Norway and New Zealand, 
channel significant shares of their funds through multilateral 
agencies (Chapter 2). Thus, they rely more heavily on the 
monitoring frameworks of these agencies. 

STAKEHOLDER'S ASSESSMENTS 

According to the 2011 survey, progress has been made in the 
monitoring and evaluation of aid for trade both by donors and 
partner countries since 2008. 3 For almost two-thirds of the 
donors, these improvements have been moderate, although 
five (Finland, AfDB, UNECA, UNECE and IADB) report a significant 
improvement (Figure 1). Most of the reported improvements are 
associated with their own monitoring systems, while those of 
partner countries are not always used and joint arrangements 
are only used sometimes (Figure 2). Finland, for example, uses 
local monitoring processes in some partner countries {e.g. the 
private sector programme in Zambia), conducts joint monitoring 
for sector-wide programmes or other joint programmes, and 
employs its own system to monitor and evaluate its bilateral 
activities. Denmark too reports using partner countries' systems 
to the extent possible (though significant weaknesses are 
noted), joint monitoring for joint initiatives, and own monitoring 
fora number of distinct bilateral activities. 



Figure 1 Moderate improvements in monitoring and evaluation 
compared to 2008 
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Source: OECD/WTO questionnaire (201 1) Number of responses are shown in white 
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Figure 2 Most donors are conducting joint monitoring 
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Source: OECD/WTO questionnaire (201 1) 



Evaluations are improving, but... 

Over half of the partner countries report an improvement in 
monitoring and evaluation. Governments are scaling up their 
efforts to regularly monitor and review the implementation of 
aid-for-trade programmes and projects (e.g. Benin, Cameroon, 
Ghana, Lebanon, Tuvalu), or have established/strenghtened 
institutional mechanisms to improve monitoring (e.g. Burkina 
Faso, Nigeria, Pakistan, Paraguay, Sierra Leone, St. Vincent 
and Grenadines). In some cases, countries have developed 
databases and published monitoring reports (e.g. Cote d'lvoire, 
Madagascar, Tonga, Uganda). Increased donor support through 
more intense dialogues and periodic assessments of aid for 
trade (e.g. Global Review) has also been highlighted by some 
partner countries (e.g. Grenada, DR Congo) as positive factors 
contributing towards improved monitoring and evaluation. 
Almost one-third of the partner countries (27 out of 84) do not 
report any notable improvement. They note, however, that this 
is at least partly due to a lack of institutional capacities at the 
national level (e.g. St. Kitts and Nevis) and a lack of standardised 
approaches across aid for trade (e.g. Solomon Islands). 



Among the ten South-South development partners, Argentina, 
Brazil, China and Mexico report that their monitoring and 
evaluation of trade-related South-South co-operation has 
significantly improved since 2008, while Chile, India and Oman 
indicate only moderate improvements (Figure 3). Of these seven 
countries, Brazil, China and Mexico report that they 'always' 
conduct joint evaluations (Figure 4). Still China and Mexico also 
only use their own monitoring systems. Furthermore, while 
China will always involve partner-country stakeholders in its 
monitoring, Mexico only does this sometimes in follow-up 
meetings and periodic evaluations. In general, Argentina, India 
and Oman use their own monitoring systems, with involvement 
of partner-country stakeholders, and sometimes conduct joint 
monitoring. Chile appears to be the only country which neither 
involves partner countries nor conducts joint monitoring. 

Figure 3 Monitoring of South-South trade-related co-operation has 
significantly improved since 2008 
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Figure 4 Most South-South providers use own monitoring systems 
and involve partner country stakeholders 
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In 2009, monitoring and evaluation of aid-for-trade programmes 
and projects was more common in low-income countries than 
in middle-income. The 2011 survey shows a continuation of this 
trend. About 70% of LDCs (22 out of 31) say the monitoring of 
their aid-for-trade programmes and projects has improved 
either significantly (8) or moderately (14), as compared to half 
or less for the other income groups (Figure 5). For six LDCs, 
monitoring has not improved since 2008. The relatively high 
number of LDCs that monitor their trade-related programmes 
and projects likely reflect the enhancement of the Integrated 
Framework (see Chapter 3). 
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Figure 5 Share of aid-for-trade programmes with quantifiable objectives 
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... showing results remains difficult... 

Bilateral and multilateral donors report that they increasingly 
putting in place the building blocks for results based 
management. For example, under the multi-donor Trade 
Development Facility initiative in Lao PDR, considerable effort 
has gone into developing the results framework, and all 
reporting will be based around this framework with the support 
of the National Implementation Unit. The IADB has implemented 
a new development effectiveness framework, taking a 
two-pronged approach: one from "bottom-up" which focuses 
on measuring the results of each development intervention; and 
the other from "top-down" which measures institutional-level 
results. In addition, the IADB is developing specific indicators 
for measuring the results of its Aid for Trade Strategic Thematic 
Fund. UNDP monitors for results through its enhanced resource- 
based management system (for the financial aspect) and the 
results-oriented assessment (for qualitative reporting). UNIDO 
is taking steps in that direction through designing a model for 
assessing the poverty impacts of its interventions to facilitate the 
evaluation of technical assistance in terms of its impacts on the 
poorand guide the design and implementation of interventions 
towards the poor. In the case of the European Union, all of its aid 
programmes, including aid for trade, are subject to a monitoring 
system called the Results-Oriented Monitoring. The system, 
which has been around since 2000, provides external, objective 
and impartial feedback on the performance of aid programmes 
and projects planned. 
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...new approaches are being piloted... 

Germany is currently piloting a monitoring standard for private- 
sector development programmes and projects in three 
countries. This standard for results management is developed by 
the Donor Committee on Enterprise Development. It provides 
a common methodology - including three 'universal' impact 
indicators (covering income, jobs and scale) for measuring and 
attributing results in private-sector development in ways that 
are comparable. The IADB has established an aid-for-trade 
indicator to monitor its aid-for-trade flows more effectively, and 
is also developing specific indicators for measuring the results 
of its Aid for Trade Strategic Thematic Fund. New Zealand is 
placing a strongerfocuson strengthening mutual accountability 
processes and results reporting between the New Zealand Aid 
Programme and its partners through, inter alia, formal processes 
for agreeing on appropriate benchmarks and targets. 

.. .but attribution remains challenging. 

A major challenge common to measuring many types of results 
is designing effective intervention logics or results chains that 
connect individual project objectives with more strategic, long- 
term development outcomes and impacts (OECD, 2011). This 
is often caused by attribution problems, significant time lapse 
(between the design of the intervention, its implementation and 
its impact), lackof credible data and difficulties in assessing often 
intangible capacities. In the case of aid for trade, this problem 
is compounded by the wide scope and multiple objectives 
of the Initiative (see Chapter 1), which complicates identifying 
clear indicators for measuring the outcome of aid-for-trade 
programmes and projects. In the 2009 survey, donors conceded 
that identifying and measuring trade-related outcomes was a 
real challenge (OECD/WTO, 2009). These findings are confirmed 
in the 2011 survey in which only 16 donors report to have 
quantifiable objectives in more than half of their aid-for-trade 
programmes and projects (Figure 5). 
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Most donors identify attributing aid-for-trade programmes and 
projects to trade outcomes and impact as the biggest challenge 
in evaluation (Figures 6 and 7). Attribution - linking aid-for-trade 
interventions with trade, economic and poverty related impacts 
- is also highlighted as a problem in many of the submitted 
case stories. This comes as no surprise since it is more difficult to 
assess the sector or economy-wide impacts of a specific project 
than to assess its performance in a specific context, given the 
complex array of extraneous variables influencing outcomes 
(OECD, 2011). South-South partners too report that establishing 
quantifiable objectives and producing reliable indicators are 
the main challenges, closely followed by data availability and 
a lack of partner country capacity to collect and report data 
(Figure 8). Case stories also support these findings. As noted, 
many of these stories do not contain quantitative performance 
indicators (in either number of output or in outcomes measured 
against baselines). The failure to refer to specific trade results 
can be explained at least in part by the absence of trade- 
related objectives in the initial mandate of the operations. 
Moreover, In addition to the attribution gap, the lack of built-in 
monitoring and evaluation mechanisms in the project design - 
to develop indicators and establish measurable baseline data - 
is also recognised as a failing and underlines the importance of 
systematically collating data as a project progresses. 

Figure 6 Challenges in evaluating aid for trade by bilateral donor 
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Figure 7 Challenges in evaluating aid for trade by multilateral donor 
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Figure 8 Challenges in evaluating trade-related co-operation 
by South-South providers 
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THE WAY FORWARD IN SHOWING RESULTS 

The results of the Aid-for-Trade Initiative can be measured in three 
areas: /) greater awareness (i.e. trade mainstreaming -» increased 
demand);//') increased aid-for-trade resources (i.e. donor response 
-» increased aid flows); and ///) more effective aid-for-trade 
interventions (i.e. demonstrating outcomes and impacts in 
terms of trade capacity). The aid-for-trade monitoring exercise 
has measured progress mainly on the first two dimensions of 
the Initiative. 

Monitoring the third aspect (i.e. reporting on results at the 
programme, country, regional and global level) is rather more 
complex. But, prrogress in showing results can be made further 
through i) continuing to strengthen management-for-results 
approaches in aid-for-trade programmes, //') evaluating impacts of 
aid-for-trade programmes that are amenable to these and other 
quasi-impact methodologies, and ///) establishing a community 
of aid-for-trade practitioners to share knowledge. 

Setting targets and performance indicators 

Although attribution is clearly a problem, outcome indicators are 
still useful to point towards the direction of changes with which 
a programme or project can be associated. While the choice 
of indicators should be context specific, many performance 
indicators related to different areas of aid for trade are readily 
available today. These indicators can be used to design a light 
but effective monitoring system that is focussed on showing 
results. 

A first step is to narrow down the indicators to those that can 
be related to aid-for-trade programmes and projects and 
say something meaningful about trade performance. The 
performance indicators should be used as a political tool to 
provide factual information about progress. The presentation of 
results should be based as much as possible on benchmarking 
to allow cross-country comparisons. The story emerging should 
be recognisable and conducive to a constructive dialogue 
focused on where further improvements are required. 

Based on these criteria the OECD and the WTO designed the 
"aid for trade at a glance country fact sheet" (included in this 
publication). This tool is meant to enable rapid cross-country 
comparison, based on a limited number of indicators drawn 
from existing sources. The country fact sheet is an "evolving" 
tool. It has provided a starting point to help countries discuss 
how to make aid for trade more results-oriented. It does not 
provide all the answers to whether aid for trade works, nor does 
it claim to do so. 



A plethora of indicators are being generated and used by 
partners and donors to assess progress towards specific 
aid-for-trade results. As more donors start to introduce results 
frameworks, agreeing on a menu of indicators to measure results 
would enable aggregating these results across programmes and 
projects and allow for cross-country comparison. Furthermore, 
such a menu would also further the Accra Agenda for Action, 
which called for efforts to arrive at internationally recognised 
performance indicators. 

A menu of indicators would not limit development partners to 
only use those indicators for the performance assessment of 
their interventions. Such a limited approach is neither feasible, 
nor desirable given the differences in operational needs and 
strategic priorities. Micro-level indicators, for instance, will 
remain necessary to monitor specific programme and will vary 
between them. Consequently, these micro-level indicators 
cannot be aggregated across sectors or countries. In principle, 
however, all these separate trade-related programmes and 
projects aim to achieve the common objective of enhanced 
capacity to trade. The commonality of that objective could be 
enhanced and form the basis for reporting on results at the 
aggregate level. 

There is considerable benefit in establishing a menu of a selective 
number of universal trade-related indicators across all aid-for- 
trade interventions. Such a menu would facilitate benchmarking 
progress in building trade capacity at the country level. The 
challenge is to select indicators broad enough to capture the 
wide range of aid-for-trade programmes and projects, while 
still specific enough to provide credible information on how 
aid for trade is contributing to improved trade capacity and 
performance. 

As noted previously, several donors are moving towards the 
introduction of quantifiable targets and related performance 
indicators, including for their trade-related programmes and 
projects. Others are considering such an approach. This creates 
an opportunity for the aid-for-trade community to share 
experiences and work together with partner countries towards 
a more harmonised approach to manage and account for 
results. Moreover, it would avoid flooding partner countries with 
an unmanageable set of indicators all measuring different, but 
closely related results. 
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The idea would be to arrive at a menu of indicators that are 
reasonably representative of the essential characteristics of 
aid-for-trade categories as defined by the WTO Aid for Trade 
Task Force and shaped by data availability. These indicators, 
taken together, should provide a sense of progress at the 
sector and country level and contribute to the broader efforts 
of showing aid-for-trade results. The menu of indicators should 
be selected through an iterative process of country-based pilot 
studies led by partner countries and involving multilateral and 
bilateral donors and providers of South-South cooperation. 

The third aid-for-trade monitoring exercise clearly shows that 
there is much to gain from working together to develop aligned 
approaches to measure aid-for-trade results. There is consider- 
able benefit in agreeing among stakeholders on a menu of a 
limited set of indicators across aid-for-trade programmes and 
projects to assess and benchmark progress in building trade 
capacities. A more aligned approach to measure progress 
towards partner countries' aid-for-trade targets would also 
strengthen country ownership, the critical factor ensuring that 
aid-for-trade programmes and projects enhance trade capacity 
and promote economic growth and development. 

Evaluating impacts 

The growing demand for showing results in development has 
stimulated new thinking about how these can be demonstrated. 
Impact evaluations are one approach that is currently applied 
with considerable success to aid interventions in the social 
sector (health and education). 4 The approach focuses on "with 
and without" interventions and compares outcomes for partici- 
pants in the programme with a control group. In the applying 
this evaluation method to aid-for-trade programmes identi- 
fying appropriate control groups can be difficult. Moreover, the 
application of impact evaluations to aid-for-trade programmes 
is hindered when targets are unclear and data scant. Without 
baseline data and a controlled experiment, it remains difficult 
to attribute success or failure exclusively to the programme, as 
opposed to the environment in which it operates (OECD, 201 1). 

The World Bank points towards this trend in evaluation, shifting 
away from conventional before-after comparisons (using for 
instance client surveys) towards rigorous impact evaluation 
techniques using either Randomised Control Trials (RCTs) or 
quasi-experimental methods. The use of econometric tech- 
niques combining data from surveys, customs and the national 
statistical institutes has made it possible to disentangle effects at 
the intensive (as opposed to extensive) margin 5 and long-run (as 
opposed to short-run). 



For selected countries with promising success stories, it may 
be possible to examine country performance before and after 
the policy intervention and compare it with closely matched 
countries. This method was suggested by Benton and von 
Uexkull (2009) 6 in evaluating the impact of product-specific 
technical assistance for exports. This is the primary concern of 
Cadot etal. (201 1) 7 who argue that some specific trade-related 
assistance especially industry specific pro-active policies can be 
evaluated more formally, provided that these evaluations are 
not limited to particular methodologies, such as RCTS, but also 
apply other quasi-experimental methods. The authors consider 
that the key barriers to undertaking such evaluations in trade- 
related assistance are less of a conceptual nature, but more 
related to the costs, the time frame and the burden it places on 
project managers. Consequently, they suggest that the impact 
evaluations should prioritise learning over monitoring. Showing 
what works in aid-for-trade processes, programmes and policies 
and sharing this knowledge among the wider aid-for-trade 
community was also the objective of the call for case stories. 

A COMMUNITY 

OF AID-FOR-TRADE PRACTITIONERS 

The sheer breadth and depth of the activity captures in the 
case stories and the fact that nearly 40% of the stories were 
submitted by developing countries underlines the salience of 
these programmes in the field - and the importance of making 
them work. Recipient governments are clearly interested in 
gaining access to global information and knowledge on ways 
to harness trade to promote growth and raise incomes. The aid- 
for-trade case stories were intended to be a beginning rather 
than an end. Many follow-up activities should be undertaken to 
create a better understanding of their results and of their wider 
applicability. 

More rigorous analysis of the case studies using a common 
analytical framework could help clarify common determinants 
of success and weaknesses. For example, a sample of the case 
stories in three sub-areas - e.g. infrastructure, trade facilitation, 
and trade capacity building could be followed up with client 
surveys and interviews to better establish links to trade 
performance and poverty reduction, with greater attention 
to project attribution. This could be coupled with new cross- 
country analysis that would link the particular policy intervention 
types to country performance. 
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More generally, this third global monitoring exercise emphasises 
the need for an "one-stop-shop" knowledge platform on aid for 
trade. Currently, no such knowledge platform exists (website, 
portal or knowledge network). The joint OECD/WTO aid-for- 
trade website [www.aid4trade.org] provides access to all the 
primary information that has been collected through the three 
monitoring exercises. Consequently, the website contains a 
wealth of information on what works in aid for trade and what 
could work better. 

The website will be developed further to offer a networking 
function supporting the information needs of the aid-for-trade 
policy makers and practitioners on how to make aid for trade 
more effective. Such an aid-for-trade knowledge sharing plat- 
form responds to the original recommendation of the WTO 
Aid for Trade Task Force, but also to the mandate of the G20 
Development Framework for Shared Growth which encour- 
ages international organisations to strengthen such plat- 
forms. In addition, active knowledge sharing should also be 
further pursued through deepened and broadened in-country 
dialogue between stakeholders. These discussions should not 
only focus on 'bridging 'demand' and 'response', but increas- 
ingly on what approaches work best in showing that aid for 
trade has an impact on trade performance, economic growth 
and poverty reduction. ■ 
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NOTES 

1 The 'soundness' of a results-based monitoring framework is judged based on three criteria, which are: 

i) the quality of the information generated; ii) stakeholder access to the information; and iii) the extent to 
which the information is utilised within the country. 

2 Meta-evaluations (evaluations of evaluations) are designed to aggregate findings from a series of evaluations. 

3 . The questionnaires and case stories do not profile the full gamut of the important initiatives taken by 

other players. For example, the monitoring and evaluation system used by UNESCAP places results-based 
management at the centre of its evaluation work. 

4 Banerjee, A. and Duflo, E. (2011), A Poor Economics: A Radical Rethinking of Ways to Fight Global Poverty, 
London: PublicAffairs. 

5 Intensive margin denotes an increase in exports of existing products to existing markets, whereas extensive 
margin denotes an increase in the number of products exported or in the number of markets served. 

6 Brenton, P. and E. von Uexkull, (2009), "Product specific technical assistance for exports - has it been effective?" 
The Journal of International Trade & Economic Development: An International and Comparative Review, 

18(2), 235-254. 

7 Cadot, O. etal, (2011), "Impact Evaluation of Trade Assistance: Paving the Way"; in O. Cadot, A. Fernandes, 

J. Gourdon and A. Mattoo, eds., Where to spend the next million: Impact evaluation of trade interventions; London/ 
Washington: World Bank and CEPR, forthcoming. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 

The first Aid-for-Trade Global Review suggested developing a set of indicators on aid for trade to assess at a glance 
the progress being made in achieving the objectives of the Initiative. As a follow-up to this recommendation, an 
Expert Symposium, organised by WTO in September 2008, discussed with key stakeholders a set of possible indicators. 
The aid-for-trade fact sheets are based on a selection of these indicators and provide an overview of country specific 
aid-for-trade priorities, aid-for-trade flows, trade policy and trade performance. Together these indicators provide a 
sense of the progress and challenges at the country level. They complement the self-assessments, case stories and 
global aid-for-trade flows. 

The presentation of the indicators is, first and foremost, a political tool for assessing overall trends and progress. 
They enable cross-country comparisons at a glance and are aimed at stimulating a national dialogue between 
stakeholders (e.g. governments, doors, civil society and the private sector) on how to Improve trade performance 
by focusing attention on aid-for-trade constraints and needs. Such an in-country dialogue will promote greater 
accountability among stakeholders. In addition, the dialogue should also contribute to developing more precise country 
and programme specific performance Indicators and assessment of aid-for-trade commitments and disbursements. 

This section contains fact sheets for the 83 countries that responded to the partner country questionnaire. The data in 
the fact sheets represents the best available estimates from various international agencies at the time this report was 
prepared. The fact sheets are based on the 2009 DAC list of recipients (see Annex B and C) and report on aid for trade 
received up to 2009, 

The fact sheets contain four sections following the aid-for-trade logical framework: 

The first section provides a number of basic indicators, including some that provide indication on progress towards the 
Millennium Development Goals. Indicators Include population, GDP, share of productive sectors in GDP, government 
budget, aid dependency, poverty, income distribution, gender and the country ranking on the UNDP Human 
Development Index. 

The second section presents country specific aid-for-trade data based on the OECDCRS database (i.e. sector distribution, 
share of aid for Trade in sector allocable aid and top donors). Where relevant, both commitments and disbursements 
are presented. Commitments are firm obligations to provide development assistance and they measure the donors' 
intentions, They reflect how donors' pledges translate into action and, thus, provide a firm indication about future aid 
flows. Disbursements show actual financial payments in each year and allow for the examination of the commitments 
versus the actual contribution of donors. Commitments are often multi-year and subsequent disbursements spread 
over several years. An increase in aid allocations {i.e. commitments) is thus visible in disbursements data with a time lag 
of a few years. Unfortunately, disbursement data is only available for bilateral donors and some multilateral agencies. 

The third section contains indicators about the country's trade policy. First, it highlights the extent to which trade is 
mainstreamed {i.e. integrated) in national development strategies and other strategic plans. Next, the section presents 
an indicator of the trade restrictiveness of imports and exports as a proxy for the policy commitment to trade 
openness. Finally, the section links the top three country-specific aid-for-trade priorities (based on the country's self- 
assessment) with indicators that could be used to assess progress In addressing those specific supply-side constraints. 
These indicators range from the quality of infrastructure to the trade performance index. All these indicators can be 
considered as reliable predictors of the future ability to trade - in other words, if governments can improve the policies 
or conditions on which these indicators are based, they will be in a better position to expand their exports more 
rapidly and reap the benefits of integration in the multilateral trading system. The sources of the indicators used in this 
section are listed below. Where possible, a combination of indicators is provided to give a more comprehensive picture 
{e.g. network infrastructure, cross-border infrastructure!. Regarding indicators that include a regional/income group 
average, It should be noted that the reference list of countries to establish these averages was the 2009 list of DAC 
recipients (Annex B and C). 
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The fourth section looks at trade performance and provides an overview of the past and current ability to effectively 
participate in the global market. In addition to export and import growth of both commodities and services, the 
section presents a sectoral breakdown of data. It also indicates the main destinations and origins of both exports 
and imports of commodities. Where data Is not available for the years 2007-2009, most recent data available is 
provided. Concerning main commodity group exports/imports and services exports/imports, the residual refers 
to unallocated amounts (i.e. the share of the total export/import amounts which compilers have not been able to 
classify in any of the other defined product categories rather than to other products, which would neither be agri- 
cultural, mineral or manufactured goods). This share is labelled 'not included elsewhere" (ni.e.). 

There are three important caveats to note about the fact sheets: 

Methodological challenges: Available data do not exactly match the logical framework underlying the Aid-for-Trade 
Initiative, thereby making it necessary to rely on proxies, which are imperfect and whose selection is open to debate. 

Attribution:lbe fact sheet does not imply a direct correlation between aid for trade, economic growth and poverty 
reduction. While aid for trade can improve trade performance - an important engine for economic growth and a 
powerful instrument for poverty reduction - one needs to bear in mind that the impact of trade on income (and 
poverty) depends on local conditions and can be positive, negative or neutral. 

Time lags: Implementing aid-for-trade projects and programmes takes time and after completion more time is 
required to establish impacts. Consequently, the Impact of aid for trade may not be immediately felt. 

PROGRAMME INDICATOR SOURCES 

Trade policy analysis, negotiation and implementation: 

Simple Average MFN applied tariff: Calculated as the simple average of the applied tariff rates that a country applies. 
The lower the percentage rate the easier it is for the exporter to enter the considered market. (Source: ITC) 

Further information about trade policy is available on the WTO s Trade Policy Review website. 
WTO accession costs: 

This indicator is a combination of two pieces of information on the status of the country in the accession process: i) 
whether the trade policy memorandum has been submitted to the WTO Accession Working Group; and ii) whether 
the draft working party report has been submitted to the WTO Accession Working Group. (Source: WTO Accessions 
in Progress) 

It Is otherwise difficult to assess accession costs; maintaining a mission in Geneva and paying membership are 
standard costs accruing evenly for all members, except LDCs that are exonerated of fees in view of their constraints. 

Trade facilitation: 

The number of days it takes to export to and import from a country is widely recognised trade facilitation indicator. 
(Source: Doing Business, World Bank) 

Network infrastructure: 

The number of main fixed telephone lines and mobile cellular subscribers give an indication of the availability of 
suitable network infrastructure. (Source: ITU ICT Statistics Database) 

Electric power consumption measures the production of power plants and combined heat and power plants 
less transmission, distribution, and transformation losses and own use by heat and power plants. (Source: World 
Development Indicators, World Bank) 



IBS 
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Cross-border infrastructure: 

The airport density index is the number of airports with at least one scheduled flight in 2008 per million population. 
(Source: Global Enabling Trade Report 2010, World Economic Forum) 

The transhipment connectivity index provides information about the type of transhipment connections available 
to shippers from each country/economy on bilateral routes (0=low connectivity; t00=high connectivity). (Source: 
Global Enabling Trade Report 2010, World Economic Forum) 

Other transport infrastructure: 

The first indicator measures paved roads (i.e. those surfaced with crushed stone - macadam - and hydrocarbon 
binder or bituminised agents, with concrete, or with cobblestones) as a percentage of all the country's roads, 
measured in length. (Source: World Development Indicators, World Bank) 

The quality of railroad and air transport infrastructure in a country using score from 1 to 7 (1=extremely 
underdeveloped, 7=extensive and efficient by International standards). (Source: Global Enabling Trade Report 2010, 
World Economic Forum) 

Competitiveness: 

For the Trade Performance Index, the higher the differential between a country's export growth rate and the world 
export growth rate the higher the gain in world market share. The current index is based on five elements: i) net 
exports; ii) export per capita; iii) share in world markets; iv) product diversification; and v) market diversification. 
(Source: ITC) 

Export diversification: 

Product diversification represents the number of exported products (related to commodities nomenclature) to the 
world by exporter country at equal size. It is the number of products which would give the same index value (or 
output) that the given country exporter would reach if its export basket had been uniformly restricted at each of 
those products. (Source: ITC Trade Competitiveness Map) 

Value chains: 

No suitable indicator could be identified for this priority. 
Regional integration: 

Regional integration is measured by the number of regional trade agreements (RTAs) that a partner country has 
notified to the WTO and enforced. (Source: WTO RTA Information System database) 

Naturally, the country may also be involved in a number of agreements that have not been notified to the WTO, but 
the WTO database provides the best information available. 

Adjustment costs: 

Adjustment costs are not easily assessed, and there is no available Indicator that accurately measures this complex 

ISSJiJ. 
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BASIC INDICATORS 






Population (thousands, Z009) 1 


29803 


GDP [millions current USD, 2008! ; 


10624 


GDP real growth rate (annual 96, 2009)" 


40.8 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 


1 321.3 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1,25/day) 6 


73.9 


Income share held by highest 20% (%) : 


46.6 


Labour force, female (% of total labour force, 200S) S 26.6 


Human development index (2010) 9 


155/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GMI, 2008) l r ' 


45.7 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditure 




SOURCES: 

1 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
S World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 1 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World economic oulool D.a;,:b;iie Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CHS) 

14 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

17 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

18 World Bank - Doing Business 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg.. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


22900 


54579 


19632 


Economic infrastructure 


486 785 


681 837 


958002 


Building productive capacity 


249528 


773 105 


733 183 


Of which: Trade development marker 




72197 


123933 


Trade- related adjustment 




Total AFT 


759213 


1 509520 


1710816 


AFTpt!capiia(USD) 


29 


51 


27 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Afghanistan 30.6% 

LDCs 32.6% 

5outh and Central Asia 39.6% 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


1 135781 




United Kingdom 


124 541 




Worid Bank 


73 779 


92.8% 


EU Institutions 


62935 




Canada 


54621 




Italy 


34275 






Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




United Slates 


1094715 


94.8% 

Top donars'stiaKin total AFT 


Worid Bank 


120660 


United kingdom 


79758 


Germany 


36 382 


Netherlands 


20515 


Canada 


20360 
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TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is partly mainstreamed in the national development plan 

and also addressed in various sectoral strategies. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 

trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 

an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 

development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 



Merchandise Imports 


Merchandise export 









Data not available 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE' 5 



Daw not available 



Li .i U 



PRIORITY 2: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION" 



Simple Average MFN Applied (Total) 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE FACILITATION " 
Numbei of days for trading across borders 



Aighamrtjn :-ojt iTjC;n:ril Ka :avg.) HJ ll:C iivq.j 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ;o 




Imports by main origin (% share of total) 




2005 2006 2007 


Pakistan 16.0 


Uzbekistan 26.3 


China 14.2 


China 10.8 


Japan 12,2 


Japan 10.1 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2005 2006 2007 


Pakistan 48.9 Pakistan 47.4 


India 24.4 


India 18.8 


Russian Federation 6.8 


Iran.l.R. 10.2 


TRADE COMPOSITION- 1 




Share of main commodity group 




■ Agricultural product; Fuels and mining products ■ 
Imports 


Mmufacturts Bute 


Data not Mtrtabb! 






Share of principal commercial services items 




Data nor available 
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Population (thousands, 2009)' 18498 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) ' 


69067 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)* 


0.7 


GDP per capita, PPP icuirent international dollars, 2009) 4 


5812.0 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2000)' 


54.3 


Income share held by highest 20% (2000) 7 


61.9 


Labour force, female (%of total labour farce, 2008)" 


46.8 


Human development index (2010) 9 


146/159 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)'" 05 



FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 constant) 
Aid forTrade 



Commitments 

2002-05 avg. 2009 



Trade policy and regulations 


38 


354 


100S 


Economic infrastructure 


5835 


649 


14181 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


13953 


17634 
8635 


39879 
23998 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


19826 


18637 


55067 


AFT per capita (USD) 1 1 3 


BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, 




ments, 2009) 





GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



BUDGET'-' 
Expenditures 



InckmrySMi ^ ^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m Energy generation supply 0.4% 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProrTles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 
9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

0 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank -National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CFtS) 

4 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 World Bank - Doing Business 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS ■jiJij. 2009 u 



Soutti of Sahara 12.994 



Commitments 


3008-09 avg. 


Japan 


21400 


World Bank 


13421 


Norway 


4937 


United States 


3 065 


Spain 


2353 


Germany 


1319 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




19081 


Worid Bant 


6719 


EU Institutions 


5392 


Spain 


3 829 


Norway 


3240 


Italy 16% 



: andanois'itiars in total AFT 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstrearned in the 
national development plan, but operational strategies have not 
been updated accordingly. 

The EIF focal point and committee are not involved in overseeing 
the trade agenda. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 ' 



Jul. :_jJl 3 -jL Ii 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS 1 ' 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



Angola ■ Soutiioi5jtiarj(avg.) ■ LDC (avg.) 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 1 ' 

Product diversification (Numbei of equivalent pioduclsat SITC 3-digits) 



Exports by main destination (% share of total) 



Data notavailable 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE FACILITATION" 

Number of daysfor trading across boiders 




South of 5ati«a(a«j.} | lK[wq.) 



TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agricultural prates » Fuels « 



2D02-05 



imports 



Share of principal commercial services ifei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercoi 
Imports 
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BASIC INDICATORS 



Population Ithousands, 2009)' 88 
GDP (millions current USD, 20Q9) 1 1 1 32 



GDP real growth rate {annual %, 2Q09) J -8.5 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 


IB 778.5 


Income group" 


UMIC 



Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day) s 
Income share held by highest 20%' 
Labour force, female (%of total labour lorce| e 
Human development index 

Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2fB8)" 0.7 
GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




BUDGET 1 

EippndJtmes 



FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 constant) 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


ion no» 


Trade policy and regulations 


11 


47 74 


Economic infrastructure 28 . 101 


Building productive capacity 


2615 


15081 1699 


Of which: Trade development marker 






Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


2655 


6128 1373 


AfTptrcapiia(U5D) 


32 


172 21 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SOURCES: 

1 WTDTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank - Nati 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 1 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Cconomt: oulool L!.a;,:b L -iie Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database ICRS) 

14 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WTOTrade Profiles 

17 ITC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

18 rru, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Antigua and Bartuda 59 .Wt 



North and Cent 


America J9J« 




TOP DONORS (U 


SD '000, 2009 c 


instant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Japan 






IMF 


24 




Worid Trade Organisation 


19 


.«« 


Canada 






Austria 






EU Institutions 




Top donors' share in total AFT 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 






673 




Canada 


453 




EU In solutions 


45 


100% 


World Trade Organisation 


19 




Austria 


12 




IMF 




Top donors'shaKin total AFT 
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ANTIGUA AND BARBUDA 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is not ma in streamed in the national development plan but is 

addressed in the annual budget and a cross-sectoral strategy. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.i.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 





Aenhaodise expo it 







TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 16 



Simple awrageMFNapiifclioul; 



imports and exports 




PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS" 

Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS] 

2035 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS " 
Impori:; :>y rt'oir' r i ■: ; i ■ - : f. . ?V..jro 'litem!: 
2007 2008 

United Slates 58.2 
European Union 123 
Japan 4.3 

Exports by main destination (% share of total) 



PRIORITY 3: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 * 




Netheriands Antilles 30.9 
United States 23.6 
European Union 10.6 

TRADE COMPOSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 



Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other rammed 
Imports 
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BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 8 781 


GDP [millions current USD, 2009) 2 


43019 


GDP real growth rale (annual %, 2009)' 


9.3 


GDP per tapita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 9638.2 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day,2005) 6 


2.0 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2005)' 


30.2 


Labour force, female (%of total labour force, 2O08) a 


50.2 


Human development index (2010)' 


67/169 


Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2008)" : ' 


0.6 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




I id wry 60% 



BUDGET 1 ' 
Expenditures 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
S World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank- World Development Indicators 

1 1 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World tconomic Oulool D.a;.ibi"iie Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CflS) 

14 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

17 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

18 rrc (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 1 




FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 c 


nstant) 






Aid forTrade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




3W2-OS avg. 


2009 


2009 




459 


1448 


19632 


94441 


80794 


44908 


958002 


54630 




69930 


733 183 




21 124 


8 936 


123933 


..1446 


149 976 


154341 


117732 


1710816 


AFTptrcapiiaOJSD) 


18 


18 


13 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



South and Central Asia 39.6» 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


42196 




Germany 


33004 




United States 


14153 


91.6% 


[U Institutions 


9748 




Switzerland 


5 510 


lop donors' share in total AFT 


Asian Dev. Bank 


4932 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Germany 


32512 




World Bank 


29833 


89.2% 


United States 


17098 


France 


8 996 




3317 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Switzerland 


2943 
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AZERBAIJAN * 



TRADE MAINSTREAM I NG 



Aid-for-trade priori! 
Trade is fully mainst 



s remain unchanged. 

amed in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restrictive/less sr exports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Impoits 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION' 6 



Commercial servi 
Import! 



s imports and exports 



PRIORITY 2: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE " 

Fixed lines Mobiles Electricity 

Power Con sum pti Dr. 




feirjj-Fi ■ J 3jnardLi?-:i-d"Asid livg.: ■ LMIC (avg.) 

PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION'" 

Product diversification (Numbei of equivalent pioductsat SITC3-digils) 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 






Imports by main otigin (% share of total) 






7007 2008 


7009 




European Unio- 29 3 tutcpea" .ron 284 


Uopean Uncn 


26.7 


Ku"n"lfdritci 1/5 Russian F?d? ration IKK 


Rissanledemon 


17j 


lurke? 109 Turkey 11.3 


fuwey 


148 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


7007 2008 


2009 




lurcpranlJnrar Vk luTicea- bfi.i 


European Union 


43.7 


lurkry 174 United States 126 


Unites States 


11.9 



Hutiia-'edeatcn 8- lirae 76 t 

TRADE COMPOSITION 

Share of main commodity group imports and expotts 



2032-05 | 



imports 



Azerbaijan Sauri ard Cent'.i: .■Viu ;;■<■).: 



Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■Travel Other toi 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 






Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


162 221 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) ; 89 378 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' 


5.7 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 


1 416.3 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2005) 6 


49.6 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2005)' 


10.8 


Labour force, female (9b of total labour force, 2008) 3 


40.9 


Human development index (2010)' 


129/169 


Aid dependency (0DA/GMI, 2008)'° 


2.4 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfile520!0 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank- World Development Indicators 
It World Bank -National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Oulool L).a;.ibi"iio Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CHS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 PTC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 World Bank - Doing Business 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 
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AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments 

2002-05 »g. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


14626 


953 


5999 


[mnomic infrastructure 


506368 


680417 


154812 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development market 


309047 


210 853 
95111 


111629 
35046 


Trade-related adjustment „ 


Total AFT 


830041 


mm 


272 439 


AFT per capita (USD) 6 6 2 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




Communications 0.2% 

Trade policy a r.d i?gj ji ■">: 0.1% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 




TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


529 962 




Japan 


222 720 






BO 667 




United kingdom 


76273 




Asian Dev. Bank 


39734 




EU Institutions 


27993 




Disbutsements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


327219 




Uniled Kingdom 


36617 




Germany 


20735 


90,7% 


Denmark 


19 628 


Japan 


19605 


Topdonors'share in total AFT 


Canada 


12909 
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BANGLADESH 




Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plan. 
The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Re strict ivercess of Imports 



Restrictiveness of exports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY T: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 " 



li ,1 il 

Bangladesh H Snurh and Central Asia (avg.) ■LDCjavg.) 

PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 1 

Trade Performance Index 

rank current index (out of number 145 exporters) 

zojs 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 





Merchandise exports 











Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 




Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 




2007 


2008 


2009 




15.6 




India 


13.2 




European Union 


9.7 




Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal) 




2007 


200S 


2009 


lutcpran Unia r 


5' 2 




U-iecSta'f! 


25J 





PRIORITY 3: TRADE FACILITATION 15 
Numbei of days for tiading across botdeis 



TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 



Share of piincipal commercial se 

""dn;oo" rravel 
Imports 



Bangladesh l..:-j;h anJ tcn:r]l A; ; ; jug i 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009)' 256 
GDP (millions current USD, 2Q08] ! i 682 



GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2002) 1 


-3i 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2005)- 


mm 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1,25/day) s 


Income share held by highest 20% (%) 7 


Labour force, female (%of total labour force, 2008) s 


47.9 


Human development index (2010)' 


42/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI. 2005)'° -0.1 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 


Indtiilry 18.4% 


^ervker 77.9% Ua 


J Agrkuliure 1.8% 


Shams may not add up ia IOO due to rounding. 




BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditures 







SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20]0 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 1 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic oulool Llj^ibuic Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRSi 

14 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 PTC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

17 WTO Trade Profiles 

18 WTO online RTA database 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 

Aid for Trade Commitments Disbursements 





2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


10 


553 


40S 


uonomic infrastructure 


6 


1500 


7 ISO 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


448 


150 


1 150 


Trade- related adjustment .. 


Total AFT 


463 


2 203 


8738 


AFTpt!capiia(USD) 


2 


9 


34 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 
AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 



and income groL 


p shares 




Barbados 9.7% 




North and Central America 29.5% 




TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


7124 




IADB 


825 


World Trade Organ isatio 


2S2 


Canada 


241 


United States 


46 




Japan 


35 






Disbutsements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


3602 




Canada 


565 




World Trade Organ isatio 


282 


100% 


IADB 


145 




Untied States 


46 


Top donors' shai tin total AFT 




35 
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BARBADOS Q 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plan. 
The EIF focal point and committee are Involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imp cuts 



Data not available 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS 16 
Trade Performance Index 

SANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF MUMSER 145 EXPORTERS] 

2V35 



PRIORITY 2: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 1 ' 



Data not available 



PRIORITY 3: REGIONAL INTEGRATION 1 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 






Imports by main origin (% share of total) 






2007 2008 


2009 




United States 43.7 United States 36.8 


United States 


39.7 


European Union 17.2 Trinidad andTobago 19.8 


Trinidad andTobago 


15.8 


Trinidad and Tobago 11 European Union 13.4 


European Union 


13.1 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 


2009 




Tnnidad and Tobago 27.8 United Stales 21.0 


United States 


27.9 


UnitedStates 14.2 European Union 11.8 


European Union 


13.7 


European Union 12-6 Trinidad andTobago 9.5 


Trinidad andTobago 


10.0 


TRADE COMPOSITION 






Share of main commodity gtoup 






■ Agricultural products Fuels and mining products ■ 






Imports 







Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, 2009)' 


333 


FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 co 


GDP (millionscurrentUSD,2DQ8) : 


1359 


Aid forTrade 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)* 


-0.03 




Trade policy and regulations 


GDP per capita, PPP (current interna honal dollars, 20091* 6 6273 


k a n cm ir inrrasrructure 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day, 1995) 6 




Income share held by highest 20% (%, 1995) 7 


62.9 


Trade- related adjustment 


Labour force, female ;' !■::.!! I.ihou! ijrce, 200S) 8 


36.1 


Total AFT 


Human development index (2010)' 


78/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)'" 


2.1 


BY SECTOR (Share in total 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 







Commitments 

2002-05 wg. 2009 



18496 

18304 



BUDGET 1 ' 

Eypendit jies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 20!O 

3 World Bank - Nati 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 
9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

0 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank - Mat ional Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Governmer 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 rtC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

7 WB- World Development Indicators 

8 WTOTrade Profiles 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



r«Ti«T«T«Tr>^rH 



Agriculture, forestry, fishing 



Tourism OJW 
Trade policy and regulars 
! Industry 0.2% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 




TOP DONORS i, :.P LiiXi. IC'i.'-J 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 


CU rstmiMns 


8997 


drmwry 


3032 


Umtec Mites SW 


Norway 


504 


SWRta! 284 


UNCP 


234 




Dubursemw:* 


2008-09 avg. 


Grrma-y 2625 


[UTflinnom 


1701 


Swedr 


1392 


United States 


643 


Norway 358 


UNDP 214 
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BE 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING ■ TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Chanqes to aid f or rrade p'ioine': have not been Ti.:ii list reamed 

. - , - ' . , . , TOTAL VALUE" 

in the national deveiosiirii-'iiT -Ian. hui tre ldlm it: y is planning to 

update its operational strategies accordingly. Merchandise imports (OS and exports (f.o.b.) 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) H 


2W2-Q5 


VleicliandiiE linpoits 




MS 
JMS 

2D02-OS 


Merchandise expo its 

















TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION " 

Pmduct diversifi cation [Numbei of equivalent piodncts at SITC 3-digits) 




PRIORITY 2: OTHER TRANSPORT 

Roads, paved (% of total roads), 2001 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS'" 

Imports by main origin (% share of total) 
2007 2008 

United Stales 33.9 United States 3' 
Cuba 11.4 Netherlands Antilles 11 

Panama 9.8 Mexico ! 

Exports by main destination (% share of total) 



Quality of air transport infrastructure, 2010 



European Union 31.9 United States 
United Slates 26.8 European Union 
Panama 14.3 Costa Rica 



Quality of railroad infrastructure, 2010 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 19 

Simple aieiageMFN applied (total] 

10.8% 
11.0% 



TRADE COM POSITION-' 
Share of main commodity group 



Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottwcoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, Z009) 1 


8935 


FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 constant) 






GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 


6656 


Aid for Trade 


Commitments Disbursements 

1002-05 avg. 1009 2009 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)'' 


3.8 


GDP per capita. PPP (current international dollars, 20Q9j 4 15 07.9 


ra e po icy an reguaions 


10 


529 


775 


[Kin ci rue infrastructure 


5899 


189408 


109273 


Income group" 


LDC 




Building productive opacity 
Of which: Trade development marke 


56364 


41 602 

585 


67 127 
5649 


Poverty {% living below USD T.25/day, 2003)6 


47.3 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2003)' 


45.9 


Trade- related adjustment 




51 


3S 


Labour force, female (%of total labour force, 2008) a 


45.7 


Total AFT 


115 328 


231590 


177213 


Human development index (2010) 3 


134/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


15 


26 


20 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI.2008) 10 


9.6 












BY SECTOR (Share in total 


AFT, com m" 


ment5, 2009) 




GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 













13.4!^^^ 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProriles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 20!O 

3 World Bank ■ Nati 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 
9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

0 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank - Mat lonal Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Cconomm Oulool D.;i; abase Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 
16 rrc (WTO/UNCTAD) 

7 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 - 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 




Business, other services 0.! 
trade policy and regulator 
Banking, financial services 
Communications 0.1% 
Tourism 0.1% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



LDCs 32.6% 
South of Sahara 12.9% 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


66879 




World Bank 


65 891 




United States 


15 292 


66.9% 


Germany 


13 26B 


Belgium 


8933 


top donors' share in total AFT 


M 


7 774 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


53812 




World Band. 


34465 




Denmark 


27851 


89.5% 


African Dev. Bank 


19598 


Untied States 


15282 


Top donors' shaie in total AFT 


Germany 


9874 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plan. 
The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having an 
impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



RKUirtlveness of » ports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION " 

P induct diversification (Numbei of equivalent products at SITC3-digits) 



Benin j", Soutti of Sahara (avg.) | LDC(avg.) 



PRIORITY 2: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 ^ 



Benin a South of Sahara (avg.) ■ LDC (avg.) 

PRIORITY 3: ADJUSTMENT COSTS 18 

No indicator available. Refer to guestionnaire response for 
country-specific information. 



TOTAL VALUE " 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 





Merchandise Imports 


2W2-Q5 
2MS 




2009 

2DQ2-D5 
2G!IS 


flerthandise exports 






2009 









Commercial servi 
Imports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 


2006 


2008 


2009 


European Union 36.6 




8.5 




Cflte dl voire 


6.9 




Exports by mai 


decimation (% share oftotal) 




2006 


2008 


2009 




24.0 




Furcpean Un«- 


10.8 




Nigria 


8.7 




TRADE COMPOSITION 

Share of mam commodity gro„p 

Imports 


■ mm 



Share of piindpal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel OttiercoTrreioul ;enice; 
Imports 

2D09 Dam not mailable 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population [thousands, Z009) 1 


1950 


FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 co 


nstant) 




GDP [millions current USD, 2009! : 


11630 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' 


•3.7 




mi-Qi avg. 


2009 2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


101 


39 62 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009j 4 13 384.5 


Economic infrastructure 


1563 


822 13 339 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marke 


14580 


3870 8806 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 1994)' 


31.2 




8 512 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 1994] 7 


65.0 


Trade- related adjustment 






Labour force, female ;' ■■■ :1 !■::.!; l.ibuui force, 2Q08) 5 


47,5 


Total AH 


16245 


4731 22207 


Human development index [2010)' 


38/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


9 


2 11 


Aid dependency (ODA /GNI, 2008)"' 


5.4 


BY SECTOR (Share in total 


AFT, com mi 


merits, 2009) 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 11 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles201O 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 20!O 

3 World Bank ■ Nati 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank -National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World economic Oulool D.i; ,■■ I > -.iso Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 
16 World Bank - Doing Business 

7 rrc (WTO/UNCTAD) 

8 WTO online RTA database 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 




Tr.nif puli.y jriilrfgiilin-j i- 0.8M 
Energy generation supply 0.7% 
6'j;iney,,L'hrrieivitesfl.8% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Botswana 0.4% 



TOP DONORS ■:iijn. lOO'J 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


1630 




Japan 


649 




Canada 


635 


92.8% 


Sweden 


601 




Germany 


547 


lop donors- share in total Aft 


France 


358 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


6350 




0FID 


6 357 




United States 


1034 


94.5% 


Japan 


645 




France 


526 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


Sweden 


496 



AO roR ADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 5H OWING RE5ULT5 ■ © OECD, WTO 201 1 



BOTSWANA 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been rr 
national development plan and the country is | 
its operational strategies accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restrirtiveness of Imports 



Resti idleness of el ports 



Data nor available 



■instreamed in the 
anning to update 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise impoits 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE FACILITATION l( 
Number oi days for Hading across borders 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



Sotsmna ■, 1.1 ■. . .- ">i.!:.: ; .it','.:. [ci:\ ) 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 

Product diversification (Number of equivalent prodndsat SfTC 3-digits) 



t)ffi»ir.,i :«Mh':f r .it,iU livj I i<>V,< :,mjj 



PRIORITY 3: REGIONAL INTEGRATION " 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS' 0 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 


2007 


2008 




2009 


South Africa 


83.5 South Attica 


78.6 




European Union 


6.0 European Union 


10.4 






1.8 China 


2.8 




Exports by mai 


destination (% share of total 






2007 


2008 




2009 


European Union 


67.7 European Union 


60.4 




South Africa 


10.2 South Africa 


20.3 




Norway 


8.1 China 


4.9 




TRADE COMPOSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agraifailprodire Fuels and mining c rod 
Imports 


US ■ Mirafatu 


■ ■ nit. 



Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, 2009)' 

GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 

GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"- 

GDP per capita, PPP (current inter national dollars, 200! 

Income group" 

Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2003}° 
Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O03) ? 
Labour fotce, female (%of total labour force, 2008)^ 
Human development index (2010) 9 
Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008) 1,1 

GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Eypendituies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 20!O 

3 World Bank - Nati 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank- World Development Indicators 

1 1 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Qcoi'iomic Ouloot L;.a;.;l:i iio ;_iovernment Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 rTC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 rru, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 

Aid forTrade Commit 
20O2-05 avg. 

Trade policy and regulations 1 768 

Economic infrastructure 134 43S 

Building productive capacity 94260 
Of which: Trade development marker 
Trade- related adjustment 

Total AFT 230463 



720 
304 079 

272922 
142 555 



4 476 
82 923 

13S10B 
25 277 



AFT per capita (USD! 
BY SECTOR (Shai 



H 




Business, other 

T::i.liTlO,1% 

Communicator 
Trade policy and re cj l I . 



0.1% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share In sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



LDC; 12.6% 


South of Sahara 32,9% 




TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


172712 




World Bank 


99757 




African Dev. Bank 


61 1546 


88.8% 


France 


13 592 


EU Institutions 


12514 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Germany 


9957 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Worid Bank 


99 509 




EU Institutions 


32863 




France 


24617 


88.9% 


African Dev. Bank 


23009 


Denmark 


9728 


Top donors' shaie in total AFT 


Germany 


8468 
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BURKINA FASO * 




TRADE MAINSTREAM I NG 



Changes to aid-For-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and operational strategies have been 
updated accordingly. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade In the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Bestrictiveness of imports 
Resttirtiveness of ei ports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY ^COMPETITIVENESS 16 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX [OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION ' 

Product dim sifl cat ion (Numbei of equivalent ploduclsat 5ITC 3-digits) 



Burkina Fko H South of Safiara (avg.) | LDC (avg.) 



PRIORITY 3: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE" 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 



Merchandise imports 


Merchandise expo it 









Commercial services imports and exports 
imports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 




Imports by ma 


n origin pi share oftotal) 




2005 


2008 


2009 


European Union 


33.3 




Cote d'l voire 


17.9 






Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal) 




2005 


2008 


2009 


Togo 1.0 


Ghana 16.6 



TRADE COM POSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 




Datanot available 



Burkina Faso SouthofSahata(avg,.) ■ LOC(aw) 



Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■Travel Othercommen 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


8303 


FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 CC 


nstant) 






GDP [millions current USD, 2009)- 


1325 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' 


3.5 




IWl-Qi avg. 


2009 


009 


Trade policy and regulations 




15304 


5510 


GDP per tapita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009)* 392.1 




[lonomic infrastructure 


28517 


46680 


49680 


Income group" 


LDC 




Building productive opacity 
Of which: Trade development ma rke 


23253 


71113 


31 790 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2006)' 


81.3 


1772 


1379 


Income share held by highest 20% (96, 2006) 7 


42.8 


Trade- related adjustment 




7 


1053 


Labour force, female (%of total labour force, 2009) 8 


52.7 


Total AFT 


51770 


Hi 104 


88033 


Human development index (20101' 


166/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


7 


16 


11 


Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2008) 10 


43.7 


BY SECTOR (Share in tot a 


AFT, comm" 


merits, 2009) 





GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 11 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database ICRS) 

4 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 
16 WTO online OTA database 

7 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 rru, World Bank - World Development indicators 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



MM 

^^^^^ -v 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



Burundi 25.9% 

LOG 32.SW 

South of Sahara 32.996 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


50204 




Belgium 


19772 




EU Institutions 


9082 


87.1% 


Japan 


7 851 


IFAD 


6 Ml 


lop don on' share in total AFT 


Netherlands 


4587 




Disbursements 


200S-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


30437 




world Bant 


26722 




Belgium 


9322 




OfID 


3409 




African Dev. Bank 




Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Netherlands 


274S 
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BURUNDI X 



Aid-for-trade priorities are mainstreamed in the national 
development plan and operational strategies have been updated 
accordingly. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. The EIF's impact has not been significant on the 
ability to mainstream trade in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Re strict Ivertess of Imports 
tostr i" veness of exports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: REGIONAL INTEGRATION " 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 1 ' 

Product diversification (Numbei of equivalent plodntts at 5ITC !-dlgits) 



I'li iili n.ili ":Vi. : .b ;.iv<i : m\ TX i:v;j 



PRIORITY 3; NET WORK INf KASTRUC rUKt 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS'" 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



2007 


2008 


2009 


Saudi Arabia 


27.4 European Union 40.5 




European Union 


21.9 Uganda 9.6 




Uganda 


10.7 Kenya 8.8 




Exports by ma 


deslmalion(% share oftotal) 




2007 


2008 


2009 


United Arab Emirates 34.2 United Arab Emirates43.6 


Furcpean Umo- 


12.9 SwiWria-d 15.3 




Svi WfldNJ 


1C9 [urapea'-'on 11.7 





TRADE COMPOSITION 

Share of mam rommcdiiy gro„p 



U am la w ~M -I '"-p 1 "- 5 

I 5: 

JUL .Im in in B . s_ 



5outtmfSshi)f,i(av(j.) ■ LDC (avg.) 



Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercoi 
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1 BASIC INDICATORS 






Population (thousands, 2009)' 


19522 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 


21B37 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)' 


2.0 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 


22045 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2001)° 


52.8 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2001}' 


50.9 


Labour force, female ;' not r.;:.il Libou' forte, 2008) 3 


39.8 


Human development index (2010) 9 


131/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNUOOBp 


2.3 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




Shares may not add up to HTO due to rounding. 

BUDGET 1 ' 

El pendicles 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfile52010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 WEF - Gbbal Enabling Trade Report 2010 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 




FLOWS i.UEiD '000, 2009 CO 


nstant) 






Aidforlrade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Irade policy and regulations 


9 


34455 


3156 


Economic infrastructure 


S7497 


236739 


102802 


Building productive rapacity 


48479 


66694 


35486 


Of which: Trade development ma rke 




S104 


7538 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


115 985 


337888 


141444 


AFT per capita (USD) 


7 


17 


7 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




Energy generation Tjn v 0.6% 
Banking, Una riL a sew:; . 0.5% 
Minerals, mining 0.2% 
TounsrnO.1% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Cameroon 45.7% 
LMICs 39.3% 
South of Sahara 32,9% 



TOP DONORS 


JSD TOO, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


7008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


148 541 




EU Institutions 


92 950 






26074 


^ 97.1% 


Belgium 


11977 




Fiance 


4195 


lop don on' share In total AFT 


Germany 


3 457 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


44047 




World Bank 


29334 


86.7% 


African Dev. Bank 


14413 


Germany 


12210 


Belgium 


11862 


Topdonors'share In total AFT 


Japan 


6473 
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CAMEROON *| 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development \ 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



Restrictive n ess of exports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 6 

Pioduct diversification (Numbei of equivalent pioduds at SITC 3-digits) 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



Cameroon io.ifh: iS:han i=-,.j ) ■ lL.(:.,]i 

PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS" 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX [OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



PRIORITY 3: CROSS-BORDER INFRASTRUCTURE 15 
Cross-border Infrastructure, 2010 (score) 

Airport density 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 


2006 


2008 


2009 


Euro pea n Union 


35.0 




Nigeria 


23.3 






6.3 




Exports by ma 


decimation (% share of total) 




2006 


2008 


2009 


European Union 


74.3 




United States 


6.4 




China 


3.4 




TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 

Imports 





Transshipment connectivity index 



Shaie of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport BTravel Other commen 
Imports 
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BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, Z009) 1 


506 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


1549 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' 


2.8 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 


3 6 43.6 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2001) 6 


20.6 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2001}' 


56.1 


Labour force, female (9b of totjl labour force, 2008) a 


42.9 


Human development index (2010) 9 


118/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 20O8]""' 


14.7 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




; ■ 70.7% 



Ji rciap not add lip ro I'jQdue to landing 

BUDGET 1 -' 
Expendltutes 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProriles2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic stpis 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database ICRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

World Economic Forum, Global Enabling Trade Report 2010 

17 WTO online RTA database 

18 World Bank -Doing Business 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS i.UEiD '000, 2009 CO 


nstant) 






Aid forTrade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


524 


65 


204 


[ionomic infrastructure 


55042 


93S39 


58325 


Building pioducrive capacity 


23659 


32500 


15488 


Of which: Trade development ma rke 




8787 


7914 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


79225 


126404 


74017 


AfTptrcapiia(USD) 


170 


250 


146 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




" „ ; d:- p s I icy jro regulations 0.1% 

Communications 0JS96 Sectors with no data are not included 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Cape Verde 48,9% 
LMICs 39JW 
South of Sahara 32.9% 



TOP DONORS 


JSD '000, 2009 c 




Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Portugal 


48641 




Japan 


24799 


92,1% 


Spain 


11 131 


Worid Bank 


9965 


France 


6571 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


United States 


6179 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


26929 




Portugal 


25319 




[U Institutions 


7494 


87.8% 


Spain 


6794 


Worid Bank 


4 606 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


Japan 


3469 
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CAPE VERDE 



TRADE MAINSTREAM I NG 



Not sure whether changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been 
mainstreamed in the national development plan, but the country 
is planning to update its operational strategies accotdingly. 
The EIF Focal point and committee arc not involved in overseettig 
the trade agenda. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Dolo nor available 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



Commercial services imports and en ports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 1: OTHER TRANSPORT' 

Roads, paired {% of total roads), 2001 



Quality of air transport infrastructu re, 20 1 0 



Quality of railroad infrastructure, 2010 



PRIORITY 2: REGIONAL INTEGRATION 1 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS-' 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE FACILITATION 1 ' 
Numbei of days for trading across borders 



Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




European Union 


78.7 European Union 78.7 


European Union 


77.7 


Brazil 


6.2 Brazil 5,9 


Brazil 


4.8 




3.6 Japan 2.4 


Japan 


3.1 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share of total) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




European Union 


60.3 


European Union 


97.0 


Cote d'lroire 


30.7 


United States 


0.7 


Morocco 


1.2 


India 


0.3 



TRADE COM POSITION-' 
Share of main commodity group 

■ »gnculrunl products ' Furisai 
Imports 



Cape Verde :ou:f cl ^afara : avg.: | LIU C (s*q j 



Shaie of piintipal commetcial se 
■ Transport ■Trawl 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009)' 4422 

GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 2 OOG 

GDP real growth rale (annual %, 2Q09) J 2A 

GDP per capita, PPP (current international dnllars, 20091" 257.4 



Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day, 2003)° 


62.4 


Income share held by highest 20% {%, 2003)' 


49.4 


Labour force, female :' ■■■-.■i m:jI Libou: force, 2008)^ 


46.6 


Human development index (2010) 9 


159/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI. 2008)" 


13.0 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




Services 29.9% 


■ Agriculture 55.5% 



BUDGET 1 ' 

Elpenditutes 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 
B World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF'; World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ETC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

17 ETC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 World Bank - Doing Business 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aidforlrade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 




9714 


1 117 


Economic infrastructure 


27467 


71794 


18764 


Building productive capacity 


8323 


7101 


6205 


Of which: Trade development marker 




1467 


28 


Trade- related adjustment .. 


Total AFT 


35 790 


SB 609 


26085 


AFT per capita (USD) 


9 


20 


6 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 




IX: 32.61* 



Soulhof Sahara 3Z.m 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


42977 




France 


124? 




United States 


1238 


, 99.5% 


Canada 


760 




UNDP 


246 


lop donors' share in total AFT 


IMF 


77 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


7710 




EU Institutions 


6972 






3419 


_ 98.6% 


Germany 


1772 




United States 


1107 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


UNDP 


246 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 



Aid-for-ttade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is fully ma in streamed in the national development plan and 

also addressed in a cross-sectoral strategy. 

The E1F focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 

trade agenda. 

The EIF has had a significant impact on the ability to mainstream 
trade In the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Resli ittlveness of Imports 
Resliiitlveness of exports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 1 " 

Product diversification (Number of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits) 



th ofSahara (avg.) | LDCIavg.) 



PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 1 
Trade Performance Index 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 





Merchandise expo its 















Commercial servi 
import; 



TRADE COMPOSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ;o 




Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 




2005 


2008 


2009 


European Union 


20.8 




Cameroon 


15.7 




Congo, Dem. Rep. 6.1 


Exports by ma 


destination (94 share of total) 




2C0S 


2008 


2009 


lurcc*vnlJnia- 


55.9 






13.7 





PRIORITY 3: TRADE FACILITATION 
Number ol daysfoi trading across borders 




Share of principal commercial se 



Central African Republic | South of 5ahara (avg.} 
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Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


11206 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) ; 6680 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009} 1 -1.6 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2L109| 4 


1 300.1 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2003)' 


61.9 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2003]' 


46.6 


Labour force, female (%uf ratal labour (orce, 2008) 3 


45.3 


Human development index (2010) 9 


163/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GMI, 2008] l0 


6.2 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



BUDGET 1 ' 
Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 
B World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF'; World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 World Bank - Doing Business 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitment; 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


855 


824 


592 


Economic infrastructure 


41 817 


55 868 


46164 


Building productive capacity 


37052 


41062 


29909 


Of which: Trade development marker 




1616 


1521 


Trade- related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


79724 


97753 


76665 



AFT per capita {USD! 
BY SECTOR (Shai 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS CuSD '000, 2009 C( 



Chad 26.6% 

LOG 32.6% 

32.9% 



Commitment; 2008-09 avg. 


African Dev. Bank 


24366 




IFAD 


9749 




EU Institutions 


9139 


^ 96.1% 


France 


7 760 




Switzerland 


4540 


lop don on' share In total AFT 


Worid Bank 


3 915 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




ELI Institutions 


43 484 




African Dev. Bank 


11120 




Worid Bank 


4327 


87.2% 


Switzerland 


3635 




0F1D 


1427 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


France 


1205 
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CHAD | 



Aid-for-trade priorities are mainstreamed in the national 
development plan and the country is planning to update its 
operational strategies accordingly. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. 

It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having an impact on the 
ability to mainstream trade in the national development plan. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.l.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Impoits 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1 NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 " 

Fixed line; Mobiles Elertricit; 

per 100 inhabitants per 100 inhabitants Power a 



±1 A 11 



\t . ;.r.% ■ _dl :'3vg.; 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION ' 

Product diversification (Numbei of. equivalent piodnctsat SITE 3-digits) 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS " 

Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



xports by main destination (94 share o(lotal) 



TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE FACILITATION" 
Numbei of days for tiading across borders 




Li:d Sc-uth of ;ahd'fl lavq.i ■ LDC -avg.; 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population (thousands, 2009)' 

GDP (million current USD, 2009j ; 

GDP real growth rate {annual %, 1009)' 

GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2005)" 1 

Income group" 

Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2006)° 
Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2006)' 
Labour force, female ;' !■::,!■ l.ibinii bice. 2G08) 5 
Human development index (2010)' 
Aid dependency (ODA/GNi, 2008]"'' 

GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



16970 


FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 cc 


nstant) 






-1.5 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 

2002-05 »g. 2009 2009 




Trade policy and regulations 


2012 


182 


217 


UMIC 
2.0 


Economic infrastructure 


2733 


58506 


19772 


Building producrive capacity 35821 
Of which: Trade development marker 


11853 
736 


13420 
4770 


56.8 


Trade-related adjustment - 


37,5 


Total An 


40566 


70541 


33409 


45/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 3 4 2 


0.05 


BY SECTOR (Share in tota 


AFT,commi 


merits, 2009) 





■jlTjusmynotaddupta 100 dh 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 



rife 

urr3.3% ^^^^^^^ ^jfi*' 

Agrfculture, forestry , f 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

!5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 WTO online RTA database 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Tourism 0 J* 

Trade policy and regUj:ijn : , 0.3% 
Transport, storage 0.1% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS i,.':.L'' 'JiJO. I'JO-J u 



UWi 26.3% 
lerica 25.19* 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Germany 


62334 




Japan 


4 664 




United 5tates 


2532 


98,9% 


IADB 


2177 




Fiance 


723 


Top donors' share In total AFT 


Spain 


608 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Norway 


21793 




Germany 


6765 




Japan 


4627 


94.2% 


EU Institutions 


2375 




United States 


1345 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


IADB 


769 
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CHILE * 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is fully mains t reamed in the national development plar 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restllctiveness of imparts 
Restilctweness of el parts 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise I mpoits 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 6 

Product diversification (Numbei of equivalent pioducts at 5ITC 3-digits) 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 1 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX [OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



PRIORITY 3: REGIONAL INTEGRATION ■ 



2005 ••••• 2010 ••••• 

••••• ••••• 

• ••••• 

• •• 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 








Imports by ma 


n origin {% share oftotal) 








2007 


2008 




2009 




United States 


15.2 United States 


17.5 


United States 


16.8 


European Union 


12.6 European Union 


iii 


European Union 


15.5 




10.1 China 


10J 




11.8 


Exports by ma 


deslmalion (% share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


24.1 European Union 


24.4 




23.2 


China 


1S.0 China 


14.0 


European Union 


18.0 


United States 


12.9 United States 


12.0 


Uniied States 


11.3 


TRADE COMPOSITION- 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Sgrirn 










Imports 

2002-05 1 











Share of piintipal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other tommefi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, 2009]' 


45 660 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) ; 


230244 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009) J 


0.8 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 


8 959.2 


Income group" 




Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2006)° 


16.0 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2Q06) 7 


61.6 


Labour force, female :' ■'■ I \r..i l.'ibom force, 2008) 5 


35.7 


Human development index (2010) 4 


79/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI.20O8)"" 


0.4 



FLOWS (USD 'OOD, 2009 constant) 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




3002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


323 


5 233 


4S85 


Economic infrastructure 


1S62 


17234 


8164 


Building productive capacity 


80042 


151 021 


170 342 


Of wfiich: Trade development marker 




12077 


29 586 


Trade-related adjustment ■.. 


Total AH 


82226 


173488 


183392 


AfT per capita (USD) 


2 


4 


4 



BY SECTOR (Share 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



Shores may not add ^pi o 



BUDGET 1 

El pendicles 



7.5% 

^^^^ Services jj 

Agriculture. 

i fishinq 

^ \ . 

to 100 dui to founding. > * 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradePrafiles201O 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

!5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 



19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



.65* 

Industry 1.1% 

fiergv generation SU pp| y j S(t 

**** ... 



Transport, storageO.** 
Tourism QAH 
Minerals, mining 0.1% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 







South Anwiic 


25.1% 




TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


125 572 






22 530 


92.6% 


Netherlands 


5 396 


Switzerland 


5 316 




Korea 


5 263 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Germany 


3 724 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




United Slates 


117162 




Spain 


23421 




Netherlands 


6853 


91.3% 


Switzerland 


4561 




4032 


Top donors' shaie In total AFT 


United Kingdom 


3543 
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COLOMBIA 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



nestrktlveness of Imports 



Flestrictiveii ess of exp orts 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 





Merchandise exports 













TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS 15 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENTINDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 

jrjps 



Commercial servi 
Import! 



PRIORITY 2: OTHER - INTERNATIONALISATION 
OF THE ECONOMY' 

Refer 

information. 



response for country-specific 



PRIORITY 3: OTHER - PRODUCTIVE TRANSFORMATION 1 * 

Refer to questionnaire response for country-specific 
information. 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 


2007 


2008 




2009 




United Slates 


262 United States 


29.2 


United States 


16.8 


European Union 


12.4 European Union 


13.5 


European Union 


15.5 




10.1 China 


11.5 




11.8 


Exports by ma 


destmalionfS share of total) 






2007 


2008 




2009 




United States 


35.4 United Slates 


38.0 


United States 


39.5 


Venezuela, BR. 


17.4 Venezuela, B.H 


16.2 


European Union 


14.4 


European Union 


15.2 European Union 


12.8 


Venezuela, B.R. 


12.3 


TRADE COMPOSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agrkuhuralpractas Fuels and mining pro 


j; a 


Manufacture! ■ n ,. 





Share of piincipal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■Travel Ottier rammeri 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009)' 659 


GDP (millionscufrentUSO, 2009) : 


549 


GDP real growth rale (annual %, 2009)3 


12.3 


GDP per capita, PPP (cunent international dollars, 2009) 4 


1 304.3 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2004) 6 


46.1 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2001)' 68.1 


Labour force, female ;' ■■■ I.ibcmi toice, 20Q8) 6 


46.3 


Human development index (2010)* 


140/169 


Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2008)"' 


7.0 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 






ricuit lire 45.2% 


Services 43 








BUDGET'-' 
Expenditures 





FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitment! 

2002-05 avg. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 




484 


137 


[Kin ci rue infrastructure 


3076 


23117 


2239 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


1536 


S 199 
90 


2018 
89 


Trade-related adjustment .. T 


Total AFT 


4612 


31800 


4394 


APT per capita (USD) 


a 


48 


7 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

!2 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WTO Accession Division 

17 WTOTrade Profiles 

W World Bank - Doing Business 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



LKJ 32.6% 

South of Sahara J2.9* 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 o 

Commitments 2008-09avg. 

EU Institutions 11560 

African Dev. Bank 4055 

1FAD 705 

Canada 196 

United States 177 

IMf 48 

Disbursements 2008-09 avg. 

Fiance 1 870 

EU Institutions 944 

GET 380 

World Bank 378 

African Dev. Bank 177 

Canada 39 



98% 
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COMOROS cT 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Changes to aid-for-ttade priorities ha> 
national development plan and the c 
its operational strategies accordingly. 
The EIF focal point and committee an 
trade agenda. 

The EIF has had a significant impact c 
trade in the national development plan, 



been mainstreamed in the 
intry is planning to update 



nvoived in overseeing the 
the ability tc 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: WTO ACCESSION COSTS'" 

The Memorandum on the Foreign Trade Regime has not 
been circulated to the WTO Accession Working Party. 
The draft Working Party report has not been circulated to the 
WTO Accession Working Party. 

PRIORITY 2: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION " 

Simple average MFM applied (Iota I) 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE FACILITATION 1 * 
Number of daysfoi trading across borders 



Commercial services imports and en ports 




import; 








tee ^^^b^^^^^^ 




2009 Oaa no! available : 






MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ;o 




Imports by main origin (% share of total) 




2007 2008 


2009 


United Arab Emirates 38.6 


European Union 12.8 




Pakistan 4.0 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 


2009 


lurcpranlJnwr lfi ' 


Srcjapore I.J - 


l-cj 12 - 



TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 



I LDC law].! 



StMrl Bfp mi pa I commercial services it ems 

■ Transport rrrTravel Other comnren 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


66020 


GDP (millions current USD, 2Q09] : 


10779 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' 


2.7 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009] 1 


319.1 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2006)' 


59.2 


Income share held by highest 20% [%, 2006)' 


50.6 


Labour force, female ;' c oi mmI Libou- force, 2Q08) a 


40.6 


Human development index (2010) 9 168/169 


Aid dependency (0DA/GMI, 2008) 10 


15.9 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 

si ■ v 2^^^^^^^ 


culture 42.9ft 







BUDGET 1 -' 

Enpendit Jies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank -National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Econom c Oul.looi Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 
16 WTOTrade Profiles 

7 I7C (WTCAJNCTAD) 

18 rru, World Bank - World Development indicators 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 CO 


istant) 






Aid forTrade 


Commitments 

3002-OS avg. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


3 


23383 


1096 


[ranomic infrastructure 


290947 


495 401 


275337 


Building productive rapacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


221 966 


205 804 

1056} 


185321 
18483 


Trade- related adjustment j. 


Total AH 


512916 


724588 


461 754 


AH per capita (USD) 9 IT 7 



BY SECTOR (Share 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

[ifTiiiirjlii Rfpi.blii onto Congo 211.5% 

LK5 32.6% 

Souin of Sahara 32.9% 



TOP DONORS ■u'Ji.i. 2009 l< 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


205 466 




African Dev. Bank 


77 582 




United Kingdom 


157 441 


94.1% 


Belgium 


53012 




EU Institutions 


52 917 


Top donors' share In total AFT 


Japan 


10184 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


160160 




African Dev. Bank 


73206 




EU In solutions 


60125 


95.8% 


Belgium 


24241 




United Kingdom 


16952 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


Germany 


7521 



2?/, 
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DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF THE CONG 



Aid-for-trade priorities are mainstreamed in the national 
development plan and operational strategies have been updated 
accordingly. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. 

The EIF has had a significant impact on the ability tc 
trade in the national development plan. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 1 " 



Simp If aierageMr-N applied (total) 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS'" 
Imports by main origin {% share of total) 



PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 1 
Ttade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 1 



xports by main destination (% share of total) 



PRIORITY 3: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 " 

TRADE COMPOSITION 

Fixed lines Mobiles Electricity , . . 

pet m inhabitants per 100 inhabitants Power Consumption Share of maln commodity group 



\\ A {[ 



Democratic Repit-ln c- the Cong: 5 win ■y'.-iii'i iare.i ■ LDC (svg.) 

Share of principal commeicial se 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population [thousands, 2009] 1 3 683 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009! : 


Sffl5 


GDP real growth rate {annual %, 2009) ! 


7.6 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009! 4 


4238.0 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2005) 6 


54.1 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O05| 7 


53.1 


Labour force, female (9bof total labour farce, 2008) 3 


43.5 


Human development index (2010) 9 


06/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI. 2008) '■ 6.1 



flows iUiP mo, 2009 constant) 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



% ^^^^^^^^^ 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Enpendit jies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP -Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank -National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

6 - 

7 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 
IS WTO online RTA database 

WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 




237 


20 


[ion omit infrastructure 


34394 


40443 


20713 


Building productive opacity 


6019 


5936 


7313 


Of which: Trade development marker 




3386 


427 


Trade-related adjustment 


Total AFT 


40413 


46617 


28047 


AFT per capita (USD) 


12 


13 


8 



BY SECTOR (Share 



- < 



"■ads pcluy jrdrcgj :i H.SH 

Industry 0.2% 

Bus inesi, other services 0 .1 16 
::r-iiriji]h-ationsa.lT* 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



South of Sahara 32 



TOP DONORS [USD '000, 2009 o 
2008-09 avg. 



African Dev. Bank 


771 




Belgium 


102 




Canada 


503 


90.8% 


EU Institutions 


6385 


France 


24773 


Top don on' share in total AFT 


Germany 


10 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




African Oev Bank 


356 




Belgium 


102 




Canada 


38 


85.2% 


EU Institutions 


24331 




2626 


Topdooors'shaiein total aft 


Germany 


10 
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REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO J 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is partly mainstreamed in the national development plar 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 
Merchandise Imports 







Merchandise expo its 









TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: VALUE CHAINS 16 

No indicator available. Refer to questionnaire for country- 



specific information. 



PRIORITY 2: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 




PRIORITY 3: REGIONAL INTEGRATION 18 



; 2005 • 2010 • 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS :l 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



Data not available 



Exports by main destination (% share of to 



TRADE COMPOSITION' 1 ' 
Share of main commodity group 



Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other commeri 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


4579 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 


29 225 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)' 


AS 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009| 4 


11 105.7 


Income group" 


UMiC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day,2007) 6 


2.0 


Income share held by highest 20% (96, 2O07) 7 


54.6 


Labour force, female (%of total labour force, 2008) 3 


352 


Human development index (2010) 9 


62/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI.2008) 1 ' 1 


0.2 



FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 constant) 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 11 



7.1% 



BUDGET 1 -' 

Elpcndituies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20!0 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlool Database Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTO/UN CTAD) 

17 World Bank -Doing Business 

18 -- 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Aid forTrade 


Commitment; 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


596 


5788 


334 


Economic infrastructure 


24462 


1675 


70916 


Building productive opacity 


26465 


5 844 


14125 


Of which: Trade development marker 




369 


1230 


Trade-related adjustment .. 


Total AFT 


51523 


13 308 


85 375 


AFT per capita (USD) 


12 


3 


19 



BY SECTOR (Share 



transport, storage 0 J* 
[ncgygcrc'-ji.ij-r.ijpElyO.SW 
Tourism a .2% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS ■ji.":.'. liX".: u 



UMIC5 26J% 
andCentrai America 2Si» 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Germany 


8339 




EU Institutions 


5949 






2136 


93 3% 


United Kingdom 


1439 




France 


1417 




Spain 


1350 


top donors' share In total AFT 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 






43549 




Germany 


15 248 




EU Institutions 


2961 


95,5% 


Spain 


1779 




United Kingdom 


1439 






1417 


lop donor?' shait in tola 1 AFT 
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COSTA RICA IIZ 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in 
the national development plan and operational strategies I iave 
been updated accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restrlctiveness of imports 
RE<:ii;li'.'tTO«uii'.p;ir:-. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS"- 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: TRADE FACILITATION ' 
Number of days for trading across borders 




PRIORITY 3: VALUE CHAIN 115 

No indicator available. Refer to questionnaire response for 
country-specific information. 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ;o 








Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 








2007 


3008 




2009 




United States 


38.4 United Stales 


38.2 


United States 


33.1 


European Union 


11.1 European Union 


11.2 


European Union 


6.3 




5.9 Mexico 


62 


Mexico 


4.9 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal 








2007 


2003 




2009 




United Stales 


36 6 United Slates 


8.2 


United Stales 


27.6 


European Union 


15.5 European Union 


7.4 


European Union 


14J 




9.4 China 


6.3 


China 


6.3 


TRADE COM POSITION- 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Sgnru 




as • 








Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, Z009) 1 


21075 


GDP (millions current USD, 2003)- 


23042 


GDP real growth rate {annual %, 2009)"' 


3.6 


GDP per capita, PPP (current inter nation at dollars, 2009) 1 


1 701.2 


Income group" 


OLIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day, 2002)' J 


23.3 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2002)' 


54.1 


Labour force, female ;' ■■■ :■! l.ibimi force, 2008) 5 


36.7 


Human development index (2010) 9 


149/169 


Aid dependency iOD.A.*GNI,2008) lil 


2.7 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




50.4% 



BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditures 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfile52010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 
B World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF'; World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 - 

17 - 

18 -- 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitment; 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


37 


22523 


522 


Economic infrastructure 


5713 


65312 


32 330 


Building productive capacity 


54481 


174399 


163738 


Of which: Trade development marker 




11 195 


12527 


Trade- related adjustment 




16 




Total AFT 


60231 


262 250 


196590 


AFT per capita (USD! 


3 


12 


9 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 




TOP DONORS 


USD '000, 2009 c 






Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 






World Bank 


204330 






African Dev. Bank 


29292 






EU Institutions 


19105 






IFAD 


3686 






Belgium 


2323 




share In total AFT 


Japan 


791 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 






World Bank 


169999 






African Dev. Bank 


32053 






EU Institutions 


15390 




99.3% 


Belgium 


2323 






Of ID 


1806 




share In total AFT 


Japan 


789 
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COTE D'lVOIRE | 




TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



FIEStnc(ivene>s nf imports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Meithandlse imports 



RtttrtateMja ol exports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



No priorities indicated. Refer to questic 
specific information.. 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS'" 



Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




European Union 


36.1 Nigeria 293 


European Union 


29.4 


Nigeria 


24.1 European Union 27.5 


Nigeria 


206 




6.6 China 65 




7.2 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal) 







200/ 2008 2009 

lurcptvolinio' 499 Luped" ..-cn 480 Lnpean Union 

N ge-ia 8 3 United States 9 7 United States 

UnitedSBts £8 Nigeria 61 Nigena 



TRADE COMPOSITION 1 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agricultural products Fuels and mining prod urts ■ Mmufactures ■nie 
Imports 

2002-05 ^^^^^M I^^^^^^^^^^H 

2M9 ^^^^HH ^^^^^^H^H 



2002-05 
ffiOS 




Share of principal commercial ;e 

Transport bawl 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population [thousands, 2009)' 


4432 


FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 CO 


GDP [millions current USD, 2009)- 


63034 


Aid for Trade 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' 


-5.8 




Trade policy and regulations 


GDP per capita, PPP (current intematjonal dollars, 2009) 4 19805.* 


[ranomic infrastructure 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day,2005) 6 


2.0 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2005)' 


37.9 


Trade- related adjustment 


Labourforce, female :' .■■:■! icii liibou: bice, 2008) 8 


45.5 


Total AFT 


Human development index (2010) 9 


51/159 


AFT per capita (USD) 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2006) 10 


0.6 


BY SECTOR (Share in total 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 







SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank -National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Economic O utlook Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

7 WB- World Development Indicators 

World Economic Forum, Global Enabling Trade Report 2010 

8 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Commitments Disbursements 

2002-05 ng. 2009 2009 



39485 

24 035 



13655 
10159 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



JMlCi 26 3% 

Europe 29.79* 




TOP DONORS ibSD 000, 2009 C( 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 






Eu rumom 


89 BIO 






bemttfy 


37 666 






Norway 


1691 




99.7% 


Italy 


359 






Unitec States 


192 




share In total AFT 


UNOP 


143 





Di\burspm<r:s 


2008-09 avg. 




Ell Institutions 


31626 




Germany 


4010 




United States 


2935 


_ 98.2% 


Norway 


971 




Sweden 


731 


Topdnnors'shaiein total AFT 


Italy 


154 
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CROATIA mgm 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in 
the national development plan, but operational strategies have 
not been updated accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restrktiveness of imports 
Restrlctlveness of exports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise impotts (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS' 6 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



M5 



Commercial servi 
Import! 



s imports and exports 



PRIORITY 2: OTHER TRANSPORT 
Roads, paved {% of total roads), 2007 



Quality of air transport infrastructure, 2010 



Quality of railroad infrastructure, 2010 



PRIORITY 3: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 6 

Fixed lines Mobiles Electricity 

per 100 i"ub'Um pn 10(1 HUMMM PMM Consumption 

•Ik 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS s 

Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



2007 2008 




2009 


European Union 64.8 European Union 


64.1 


European Union 62.7 


Russian Federation 10.1 Russian Federation 


104 


P.ussiii'i Federation 9.5 


China 6.2 China 


6.1 


China 68 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 




2009 


European Union 60.3 European Union 


50.9 


European Union 60.5 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 14.4 Bosnia and Heriegovin 


15.4 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 12,9 


Serbia 5.4 Serbia 


5.5 


Serbia 5.4 


TRADE COM POSITION-' 






Share of main commodity gtoup 






■ Agricultural proium Furls and mining prod 


as a 


Miraifactures ■n.Lr. 


Imports 







Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercoi 



Croatia a Europe (avg.) ■ UMIC (avg.) 
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US 



AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population [thousands, 2009) 1 

GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 

GDP real growth rate {annual %, 2009)"" 

GDP per capita, PPP [current international dollars, 2009) : 

Income group" 

Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day) s 
Income share held by highest 20% (%) 7 
Labour force, female (%of total labour force) 8 
Human development index^ 
Aid dependency (ODA /GNUOOB) 10 

GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 

2002-05 wg. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 4 286 


Economic infrastructure 


7 535 


105 


11072 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade d evelopm en t marker 


7 448 


8373 


11 556 


Trade-related adjustment „ 1 


Total AFT 


14987 


8479 


22 914 


AFT per capita (USD) 


208 


115 


310 



BY SECTOR (Share 



BUDGET 1 -' 

E* pendicles 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database ICRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

17 World Bank -Doing Business 

IS WB- World Development Indicators 

World Economic Forum, Global Enabling Trade Report 2010 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 
AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 



and income group shares 






Dominica 58J96 


UMICs 263% 












TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 2008-09 avg. 


Japan 4465 






EU Institutions 2536 






Worid Bank 443 




100% 


IMf 10S 






World Trade Organisation 12 




share in total AFT 


UNDP 2 




Disbursements 2008-09 avg. 


EU Institutions 13 901 






Japan 2 084 






Canada 453 




100% 


France 364 






Worid Bank 358 




share In total AFT 


Worid Trade Organisation 1 2 
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DOMINICA ="= 




Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and operational strategies have been 
updated accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.T.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION " 

Product diversification (Numbei of equivalent piodncts at 5ITC 3-digits) 



Commercial servi 
Import! 



IXni'ifj t,i-rfi jnc Cfitru An 



PRIORITY 2: TRADE FACILITATION" 
Numbei of days for Hading across boideis 



v.'nri;,! VT ■ vt Cfrrr.il Vrfrii.i ;;ivg.j | UMIC(aM).) 

PRIORITY 3: OTH ER TRANSPORT* 



Roads, paved (% of total toads), 2001 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 




Imports by main origin (% share of total) 




2007 2008 


2009 


United Stales 35.7 United States 39.7 


ii:iii:"l"i:|.iiiijlobaqo 23.1 TrinidadandTobago 21,3 




European Union 11.4 European Union 9.6 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 


2009 


European Union 239 European Union 27.1 


Jamaica 20.0 Jamaica 16.3 


Aniigua and Batbuda 15.5 Antigua and Barbuda15.2 


TRADE COMPOSITION 1 




Share of main commodity group 






■ Bnit 


Imports 






Quality of ait transport Infrastructure, 2010 



Shaie of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■Travel Order commert 
Imports 



Quality of railroad infrastructure, 2010 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Populatlcn (thousands, Z009) 1 


10090 


GDP (millions current US), 2009] : 46598 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' 


3.5 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009! 1 


8 433.3 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day,2007) 6 


4.4 


Income share held by highest 20% (96, 2O07} ; 


53.8 


Labourforce, female (%of total labour force, 2008) 8 38.9 


Human development index (2010) 5 


88/169 


Aid dependency (OM/GNI, 2008)" 0.3 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




BUDGET 1 ' 
Expenditures 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20!0 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
S World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database ICRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

17 -- 

18 WTOTradeProfiles 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments 

2002-05 a»g. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


75 


1995 


9 BOS 


Economic infrastructure 


11672 


34152 


8389 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


33113 


32404 
19821 


28673 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


44860 


68551 


46870 


AFT per capita (USD) 5 7 5 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



Dominical 


Republic S.O* 






North and Centra America 29.SW 


TOP DONORS 


(USD '000, 2009 c 




Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




0FID 


15000 




Spain 


11646 




United States 


11467 


93.7% 


Japan 


4536 




EU Institutions 


3 585 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Italy 


1092 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


20646 




United States 


14198 




Korea 


8495 


92.3% 


Spain 


6210 


tapan 
Fiance 


5668 
4499 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC -J- 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstreamed ir 
the national development plan and the country is planning to 
update its operational strategies accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 







Aertfiandise exports 







TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS 1 ' 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: VALUE CHAINS 17 

No indicator available. Refer to q 
country-specific information. 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION " 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS" 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



2007 


2008 


2009 




United States 


44.3 United States 40.6 


United 5tat« 


42.2 


European Union 


8.8 European Union 9.1 


China 


10.1 




6.5 China 7,9 


European Union 


10.0 


Exports by main 


deslmsiion (% share of total) 






2407 


2008 


200) 




United Stales 


61.1 United States 60.9 


United Stares 


61.9 


European Union 


15.3 European Union 13.8 


Haiti 


13.8 


Haiti 


7.6 Haiti 10.1 


European Union 


10.4 


TRADE COMPOSITION" 






Share of main commodity group 






■ Agrirult 




Manufacturer ■ n , 




Imports 
2C02-05 H^H 









Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other tommeri 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population [thousands, Z009) 1 


13625 


FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 cc 


nstanti 




GDP [millions current USD, 2009)- 


57 249 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' 


0.4 




2002-01 avg. 




Trade policy and regulations 


49)2 


1769 2445 


GDP per tapita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 & 267.7 


[ion omit infrastructure 


1548 


4 160 4 976 


Income group" 


LMIC 




Building productive capacity 44613 
Of which: Trade development marker 


68007 48107 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day,2007)' 4.7 


29806 203S7 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O07} 7 


5S.5 


Trade- related adjustment 






Labour force, female ;' .--nl ic,!i l.ibinii bice, 2G08} 8 


37.9 


Total AFT 


51073 


73936 55527 


Human development index (2010) 5 


77/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


4 


5 4 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 20O8) 1 " 


0.4 


BY SECTOR (Share in tota 


AFT, commit 


ments, 2009) 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 11 



BUDGET 1 

E* pendicles 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outbot [ia!.;bii;e Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 - 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 WTO online RTA database 

19 WTO Secretariat 
2G WTO Secretariat 
21 WTO Secretariat 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



South America 25.1% 




TOP DONORS (USD 000, 2009 c 


instant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


23 391 




Spain 


12929 




Germany 


9989 


86.2% 


IADB 


5929 


United States 


4472 


Top don on' share In total Aft 


Belgium 


4004 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Spain 


21032 




United States 


8414 




EU Institutions 


6261 


79.9% 


Belgium 


4365 


Switzerland 


2690 


lopdonors'shaieln total AFT 


Japan 


2572 
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ECUADOR ^ 



TRADE MAINSTREAM I NG 



Changes to a id -for- trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and the country is planning to update 
its operational strategies accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



ol imports 
Rest r i cliven ess of e» port 5 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



rieirtiandise export; 









TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITYl:VALUECHAIN la 

No indicator available. Refer to questionnaire response for 
country- sped tie information. 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



s imports and exports 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION" 

Product diversification (Numbei of equivalent pioductsat 5ITC 3-digils) 



Ecuador ■ South America (avg.) | imic (avg.) 



PRIORITY 3: REGIONAL INTEGRATION 1 " 



200? ••• 2005 ••• 2010 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ;o 








Imports by main origin 04 share of total) 








2007 2008 




2009 




United Stales 20.6 United States 


14.9 


United States 


16.5 


Colombia 11.0 China 


12.4 


China 


11.4 


Venezuela, B.R. 9.7 Colombia 


92 


Colombia 


9.6 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2067 2008 




2009 




United States 43.3 United States 


45,3 


United States 


33.4 


European Union 12.7 European Union 


11.3 


European Union 


1S.1 


Peru 10.8 Peru 


9.2 


Panama 


14.3 


TRADE COMPOSITION" 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Agrauhujilproihir.!s Fuels and mining c rod 


as ■ 


Manufacturer ■ i i.i.i 




Imports 









= 



Share of piincipal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■Travel Other commen 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population [thousands, 2009) 1 


6163 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 


22174 


GDP real growth rate {annual %, 2009)"' 


-3.5 


GDP per capita, PPP (current interna don at dollars, 2009) 1 


65293 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2007) 6 


6.4 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O07) 7 


52.0 


Labour force, female :' .-.-nl real l.'iboui force, 2008) 5 


42.2 


Human development index (2010) 9 


90/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008) 1.1 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




60.1% 



BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditure 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mori 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade indicators 

16 ITC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 WTO online RTA database 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid forTrade 


Commitment; 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


357 


19499 


4724 


Economic infrastructure 


9034 


89217 


34675 


Building productive capacity 


20211 


23998 


42150 


Of which: Trade development market 




10603 


24131 


Trade-related adjustment » 


Total AFT 


29612 


132714 


81 550 


AFT per capita (USD) 


5 


22 


13 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




Communications 0.9* 
Industry 0.7* 
Tourism 0.1* 

Enaiijj ^ i-rri ni L.jy.y0,2% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



El Salvador 12.8% 







North and Central 


rnerica 29.5% 




TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitment; 


2008-09 avg. 




United Slates 


104814 




Germany 


15 593 




Spain 


11554 


_ 98.6% 


[U Institutions 


8425 




Japan 


2 517 


lop donors' share in total AFT 




1472 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


30122 




Japan 


24469 




Spain 


14453 


96.7% 


Germany 


3916 




EU Institutions 


3234 


Top donors' shaie in total AFT 


Korea 


1680 
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EL SALVADOR 



Changes to aid-For-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and operational strategies have been 
updated accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restrictiveness of imports 
RestiictivEnessofelports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Impoits 





Aerthandise exports 









TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY T: COMPETITIVENESS'" 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 14S EXPORTERS) 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



MS | 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 1 : 

Product diversification [Nirmbei of equivalent products at SITC 3-digils) 



[ V:io::J Ntrii :> Anci-L-j (jvg.i | LMiC (dvg.) 



PRIORITY 3: REGIONAL INTEGRATION 1 " 



2005 •••• 2010 ••••• 

: • 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS'" 
Imports by main otigin (% share of total) 



2007 


2008 


2009 




United Slates 


36.2 United States 34.4 


United Stales 


36.1 


Mexico 


9.7 Mexico ftfl 


Guatemala 


10.4 


Guatemala 


8.5 Guatemala 8.5 


Mexico 


7.4 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




United States 


51.1 United States 48.1 


United Stares 


46.6 


Guatemala 


13.5 Guatemala 13.6 


Guatemala 


14.0 



TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 
Share of main commodity group 



13.0 Honduras 



Shaie of piincipal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■Travel Other tommpfi 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population illiousands, 2009)' 




GDP (millions current USD, 2009) - 




GDP real growth rate {iinnual "b, 200')| 




uf^ C.;|j [II. F'r 0 i'.:. ' 








Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day, 2005) 6 


39.0 


Income share held hy highest 20% (%, 2O05I 7 


59.4 


Labour forte, female :' ■■■ K:,!i l.ibuui force, 2008) 5 


47.1 


Human development index (2010) 9 


157/169 


Aid dependency (0DA/GMI, 2008)'° 


12,8 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




Agriculture 50.7M 



BUDGET'-' 
Expenditures 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF'; World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 FTU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 ETC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 rrc (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 
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AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 

Aid for Trade Commitments Disbursements 





3002-05 avg. 


2009 


009 


Trade policy and regulations 


2227 


17920 


5016 


[iiincimir infrastructure 


337670 


377 931 


4560Sii 


Building productive capacity 


193 591 


487771 


654 810 


Of which: Trade development ma rke 




8S 451 


20373 


Trade- related adjustment 




8 


562 


Total AFT 


533488 


883630 


116474 


AFT per capita (USD! 


7 


11 


13 


BY SECTOR (Share in total 


AFT, co mm 


ments, 2009) 






SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Ethiopia 29.4% 

LDCs 31.f% 
South of Sahara 32.9* 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Worirj Bank 


399 280 




Fit triotuaons 


158779 




■■■11!-:. Bank 


84793 




Germa-y 


32 667 


France 


31633 


lop donois' share In total AFT 


Un-tec Stares 


28712 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


391469 




African Dev. Bank 


152109 




EU Institutions 


113500 


89.7% 


Italy 


36551 


Germany 


35025 


Topdonon'shaiein total AFT 


United States 


21 538 
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TRADE MAIN STREAMING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Trade is partially mainst reamed in the national plan. 

The country Is planning to update its operational strategies to 

reflect aid-for-trade priorities. 

TheEIF Focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



fte strict iveness of imports 



Re strict iveness at exports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



Commercial se 
Imports 



s imports and exports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE'" 

Fixed lines Mobiles Electricity 

pel 100 in habitants per 100 inhabitants Powei Consumption 




E-t ':[::: "ffiil- ■:! iil'uiJ [nq.) ■ LUC (svg. 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 17 

Pioduct diversification (Numbei of equivalent piodnct; at SITC 3-digits) 



J South of Sahara (svg.) | LDC (avg.) 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 








Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 








2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


22.3 China 


20.2 




24.1 




19.6 European Union 


18.7 


European Union 


16.2 


Saudi Arabia 


11.4 Saudi Arabia 


14J 


Saudi Arabia 


11.7 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share of total 








2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


54.6 European Union 


35,0 


European Union 


30.0 


United States 


8.4 Saudi Arabia 


73 




15J3 


Saudi Arabia 


7.0 United States 


7.2 


Somalia 


83 


TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Agio 




as a 






Imports 









PRIORITY 3: COMPETITIVENESS 1 " 

Trade Performance Index 

rank current index (out of number 145 exporters) 

job 



Shaie of piintipal commeicial se 

""dn:to" Era ve I 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, Z009) 1 


349 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 


3034 


GDP real growth rale {annual 96, 2009)* -3.0 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009| 1 


4526.2 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty (% living below USD l.25/day) s 


Income share held by highest 20% (%)" 


Labour force, female :' .-ol \c.j\ latum force, 2008) 5 


32.7 


Human development index (2010) 9 


86/169 


Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2008)" 


t.3 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 






■ . 68.B% 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 




SOURCES: 

1 WTDTradePrafiles201O 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indtators 

16 FTU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 ITC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

18 WTOTradeProfiles 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




3002-OS avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


116 


539 


95 


Economic infrastructure 


1 192 


2331 


373 


Building productive capacity 


6614 


1574 


4939 


Of which: Trade development marker 




149 


2513 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AIT 


7922 


4445 


5406 


AFTpercopiw(USD) 


10 


4 


6 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 




3i?.iri.i 19.5% 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


5624 




Japan 


1695 






1393 




Australia 


1000 




New Zealand 


374 




World Trade Organ isa 


on 204 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Australia 


1986 




japan 


1683 




EU Institutions 


1390 


94,4°. 


Korea 


393 




New Zealand 


253 


lop donor!' share in total AFI 


Germany 


247 



246 
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F 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and the country is planning to update 
its operational strategies accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 " 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 



■I IUJ III VL: \i\v, X\ I IJ!_- nil jL l.llii', I'uV,'!:' I <J li Ml T |J 1 1 X ■ I 

II jj II 



Fiji B Oceania m,i ■ LMIC lavg.J 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION' 7 

Praduct diversification [Numbei of equivalent products at 5ITC i-digits) 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION AND 
IMPLEMENTATION" 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS" 70 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 


2007 


2008 




2009 


Singapore 


342 Singapore 


34.8 


Singapore 27.7 


Australia 


22.8 Australia 


197 


Australia 22.1 


New Zealand 


17.7 New Zealand 


133 


New Zealand 15.9 


Exports by ma 


destination (94 share oftotal 






2007 


2008 




2009 


Singapore 


18.6 European Union 


6.1 




European Union 


15.5 Australia 


2.3 


Fjm*anUn;cri 164 



United States 14.7 united States 

TRADE COMPOSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agrauhural prottas Furls ind mlnln? 



2002-05 ■ 



Imports 



Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercoi 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


1475 


GDP (millions current USD, 2003)- 


11062 


GDP real growth rale {annual %, 2009)"' -1.0 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 


14419.2 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2005) 6 


4.8 


Income share held by highest 20% (96, 2G05) 7 


47.9 


Labour force, female :' ■■■■:■! \r..i l.il'oui force, 2008) 5 


46.4 


Human development index (2010)" 


93/169 


Aid dependency iOD.A/GNI, 2008)'" 


0.4 



FLOWS . ■ 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments 

2002-05 »g. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 




4627 


12 


[ili n Limit infrastructure 


16757 


22 


10434 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


25974 


16459 
786 


7 705 
127 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


42732 


21108 


18151 


AFT per capita (USD) 


32 


14 


12 



BY SECTOR (Share 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



BUDGET' 

Expenditures 



Industry 53.8% 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic O utlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 World Bank - Doing Business 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Agriculture, forestry, fishing 



iir-mi. inncial services 0.5* 
industry 0.1% 

Energy generation sup F y 0.1% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Fiance 


31 701 






9250 m 




EU Institutions 


2039 H 


99.9% 


Canada 


342 




IMF 


296 




Belgium 


51 l0pd ° n ° 


( share In total API 



Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 






3030 




EU Institutions 


7971 






3009 


99.7% 


United States 


61 




Canada 


59 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Belgium 


51 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and operational strategies have been 
updated accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



Rest rid iveness of imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE' 0 




Gator ioutf ivg ; B IMC (avg.) 



PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 17 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE FACILITATION 18 
Number of days for tra ding across bordeis 



Commercial servi 
Import! 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 


2006 


2008 


2009 


European Union 


66.9 




United Slates 


7.3 




Cameroon 


3.5 




Exports by ma 


deslmalion (% share of total) 




2006 


2008 


2009 


United Slates 58.4 


European Union 


12.1 






10.6 




TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agricultural products Fuels and mining prod nils ■ Minuktu 
Imports 


■ Brut 



Share of piintipal commercial services items 

BTransport BTrsvel Other comma 



Gabon 15 South of Sahara (avg.) ■ UMIC (avg.) Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, Z009) 1 


1 705 


GDP [millions current USD,2009! : 


733 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009} 1 


4.6 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 


1 414.6 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2003)° 


34.3 


Income share held by highest 20% {%, 2003)' 


52.8 


Labour force, female ;' i-ol l.iboui force, 2008) 5 


46.2 


Human development index (2010) 9 


151/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008) 10 


12.1 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 
Industry ISiM^^fc 


rvices S7.1% 


Agriculture 27.5% 




BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditures 


Revenue; 





SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProriles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC [WTO/UNCTAD) 

17 WB- World Development Indicators 

World Economic Forum, Global Enabling Trade Report 2010 

18 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 CC 


nstantl 






Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 




3W2-0S avg. 


I0W 


009 


Trade policy and regulations 


Ill 


418 


81 


[ton omit infrastructure 


18124 


8222 


11953 


Building productive capacity 


9603 


24572 


19238 


Of which: Trade development marker 


94 




Trade- related adjustment .. 10 1568 


Total AH 


27838 


33222 


32840 


AFT per capita (USD) 


19 


19 


19 


BY SECTOR (Share in tot a 


AFT, com mi 


merits, 2009) 





Com m units; ions 0.3% 
Energy generation supply DJ% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



r.tutijUi U.9% 



TOP DONORS ■:iijn. luOv u 



Commitments 2008-09 avg. 


African Dev. Bank 


6953 




0FID 


4000 




lFAD 


3959 


95.4% 


Japan 


3 593 




World Bank 


770 


lop donors' share in total AFT 


Canada 


597 




EU Institutions 9 390 


African Oev Bank 


5319 




World Bank 


4417 






3 069 


95.2% 


OFI0 


510 




Netherlands 


443 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


Canada 


20360 
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GAMBIA 



Changes to a id -For- trade priorities have not been mainstreamed 
in the national development plan, but the country is planning to 
update its operational strategies to reflect the changes in aid-for- 



The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 





Merchandise ex 
■ 

■ 











Daw not available 



Commercial servi 
Import! 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY ^COMPETITIVENESS 1 

Trade Performance Index 




PRIORITY 2: OTHER TRANSPORT 

Roads, paved £« of total roads), 2007 

19J2* 




Quality of air transport infrastructure, 2010 

4.80 




Quality of railroad infrastructure, 2010 

1.95 



ass 



2D09 DalanolavailaUe 





MAIN TRADING PARTNERS 1 * 
Imports by main origin 04 share of total) 


2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


46.3 European Union 


42.1 


European Union 


32.0 


United Stales 


13.0 United States 


10.9 


Cote d'lvoire 


14.3 




10.6 China 


10.S 




11.5 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal) 






200/ 


2008 




2009 




r-' . .iii>- 


60.1 European Union 


42.8 


Stregal 


26.8 


Senegal 


252 India 


174 


6.:iea 


23.9 


Mauntama 


7.5 Senegal 


17.4 


E.roDf an Un.cn 


174 


TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agmuhunl product! Furls and mining oro 


Mi ■ 


Manufacturer Hnle 





Imports 
2002-05 fSSSSSSfl 



PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 1 * 
Pioduct diversification (Number of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits] 



Shaie of principal commercial se 

■ rransport trawl 
Imports 



Gambia | South of Sahara (avg.) | LDC (a 1 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population Mlioussnds, 2009) 1 




FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 cc 


nstanti 






GDP (millionscutrentUSD,2D09! : 


15619 


Aid for Trade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rale (annual %, 2009)* 


4.7 




avg. 


2009 




Trade policy and regulations 


15594 


209 


6514 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009j 1 


1 552.4 


[Kin ci rue infrastructure 


110201 


497792 


149289 


Income group" 


OLIC 


Bui Id ing produc ti ve ca pacity 154963 
Of which: Trade development market 


199368 


227670 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2006)' 


30.0 


100 800 


79918 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2006]' 48.3 


Trade-related adjustment „ 


Labour force, female :' ic.ii Litou! torce, 2O08) E 


49.2 


Total AFT 


280759 


697368 


383672 


Human development index (2010)' 


130/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


13 


29 


16 


Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2008) 10 


7.9 


BY SECTOR (Share in tot a 


AFT, com m 


ments, 2009! 





GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development IndiC Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic O utlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 rrc (WTO/UNCTAD) 

17 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

18 rTC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 




rdj'.'p, 0.9* 

MlTVV TT PC 0.7* 

birtn o.i* 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



Ghana 40.7% 
Ota LICs 40.fi% 



Souih of Sahara 32.9% 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


212 370 




United States 


80942 




Canada 


61 819 




Japan 


55059 


77.8% 


African Dev. Bank 


54466 


top donors' share In total AFT 


EU Institutions 


53 430 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Worid Bank 


90991 




United States 


59776 




EU Institutions 


45 621 




Canada 


33434 




African Dev. Bank 


28572 


Top donors' sbaie in total AFT 


Germany 


28564 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Chanqes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 

,_, , - j . , TOTAL VALUE " 

national development plan and operational strategies have been 

updated accordingly. imp0 " ! *"> lloAI 



Merchandise impoits 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) | 






Resttidiveness of imports 
Restr idleness of el ports! 


Merchandise export 





TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



Commercial sere ices imports and en ports 
Import! 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS"' 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS 20 



PRIORITY 2: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 7 



er iuu Inhabitants per IBS inhabitants Powei Ulftl (iptR I 

I I J J] 



U'un,i 'iii- it r ji'.:',i :.mi} ■ olic (avg.) 



PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 1 " 
Product diversification (Number of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits) 



Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 


2007 


2008 2009 


European Union 


32.6 European Union 27.8 


China 


11.1 China 11,7 


United States 


7.6 Nigeria S.7 


Exports by ma 


deslmaiion(% share oftotal) 


2007 2008 2009 


South Africa 


37.1 South Africa 410 


European Union 


31.1 European Union 26.4 



TRADE COM POSITION'' 
Share of main commodity group 



Ghana ■ South of Sahara (avg.) ■ OLIC (avg.) a ;o»o -io% 90* 

Shaie of piincipal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other cotte'cijI iemce; 



Imports 



M 

2009 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, Z009) 1 104 
GDP (millions currentUSD, 2009) ; 627 
GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009) J -6.8 
GDP per capita, PPP (cur rent international dollars, 2009)* 8 361.8 

Income group"" UMIC 
Poverty living below USD 1.25/day} 6 
Income share held by highest 20% (%)' 
Labour force, female (%of total labour force) 2 
Human development index " 

Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2fJ08}" 5.2 
GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditutes 



AID FLOWS j 




FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 CO 


nstant) 






Aid forTrade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


177 


45 


314 


Economic infrastructure 3 028 1 183 


Building productive capacity 


5340 


13085 


2095 


Of which: Trade development ma rke 






108 


Trade-related adjustment - 4 


Total AFT 


8545 


13134 


2592 


AFTpercopiw(USD) 


83 


126 


25 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 



Agriculture, forestry, 
fishing »iK 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development IndjC Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

!2 IMFs World Economic Outlool Database Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

17 WTDTrade Profiles 

18 rrc (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group sharesw 



UMtci 26.3% 
nd Central America 29.5% 



TOP DONORS', A"J-: 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Japan 


6754 




World Bank 


1050 




EU Institutions 






World Trade Organisation 


26 




IMF 


19 




Korea 


10 






Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


936 




Canada 


575 


lapan 


487 


World Bank 


254 


World Trade Organisation 


26 


lop donors 'sli are in total AFI 


Korea 


10 
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Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is not mainstreamed in the national development plan, but 

is addressed In the annual budget. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Impoits 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 1 ' 

Product diversification [Numbei of equivalent products at 5ITC 3-digits) 



Commercial servi 
Import! 




Grenada | | North and Central America (avg.) | UMIC (avg.) 



PRIORITY 2: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION" 




10.2% 



PRIORITY 3: COMPETITIVENESS" 1 
Trade Performance Index 

HANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 
2005 ■■ 



2009 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ;o 




I'-ipoii:; '.))■ rt'oir' oriyri <: , „"iic o f tar.nl": 




2007 2008 


2009 


United States 35.8 United States 30.9 


United States 31.9 


Trinidad andTobago 27.8 TrmidadandTobago 24.9 


Trinidad andTobago 25.2 


European Union 1 1.0 European Union 10J 


European Union 11.8 


Exports by main destination (94 share of total) 


200/ 200S 


2009 


(■ii ..!■■■■ 22.8 Dominica 164 


Japan 19 i United Sfctes 16.3 


U'lecStates 172 EaopwUMS 161 



TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agrirultiralprociiirls Fuels and mining prod nils ■ Manufactures ■ 
Imports 



Shaie of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


14027 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) ; 36788 


GDP real growth rale (annual %, 2Q09) J 


0.6 


GDP per capita, PPP (cuirent international dollars, 2009) 4 


4719.5 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day,2006)' 11.7 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2006]' 


57.8 


Labour force, female ;' ■■■ 'A <■::,)] l.iboui force, 2008) 8 


37.8 


Human development index (2010) 9 


116/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)" 14 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




■":<"vi(e<. SJ.2W 



BUDGET 1 -' 

Expenditure 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlool Database Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database ICRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade indicators 

16 WTOTrade Profiles 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 WTO online RTA database 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments 

2002-05 »g. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


318 


58 946 


2784 


Economic infrastructure 


1739 


5 848 


29725 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


28083 


30359 
10298 


28763 
9589 


Trade-related adjustment .. 


Total AFT 


30141 


95153 


61 272 


AFT per capita (USD) 2 7 4 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Guatemala 5J% 



North and Central Amenta 29 J* 
TOP DONORS (USD 000, 2009 constant) 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


28269 




Spam 


7 754 




United States 


6966 


^^p, 84.8% 


Japan 


3 477 


IADB 


3188 


Top donors' share in total AFT 




2708 




Disbursement! 


2008-09 avg. 






16343 




Spain 


8582 




United States 


6463 


86.1% 


EU Institutions 


4361 


Netherlands 


3180 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


Belgium 


2037 
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GUATEMALA | 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Changes to a id -for- trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and operational strategies have been 
updated accordingly.. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restriction ess of exports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise impoits 





Merchandise ex ports 









TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION- 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 16 



Simple average MFN applied (rc 




Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 11 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX [OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 

mas ^| 

PRIORITY 3: REGIONAL INTEGRATION " 

2001 ; 2005 2010 ••• 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 








Imports by mai 


origin (% share oftotal) 








2007 


2008 




2009 




United States 


34.9 United States 


36,7 


United 5tat« 


36.2 


Mexico 


8.7 Mexico 


9,7 


Mexico 


10.4 


Eutopean Union 


7.7 European Union 


6.6 




9.0 


Exports by main 


destination (% share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 




2009 




United States 


42.5 United States 


39.4 


United States 


41.0 


El Salvador 


112 El Salvador 


12.6 


El Salvador 


m 


Honduras 


8.6 Honduras 


9.5 


Honduras 


84 


TRADE COMPOSITION' 








Share of main commodity gtoup 








■ Agrirult 




J: m 


Manufacturer ■ < 




Imports 











Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport BTravel Other coi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009)' 1O069 

GDP [millhons cufrent US), 2008)-' 5799 

GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' -0.3 

GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 ! 047.8 

Income group'" LDC 

Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2003) 4 70.1 

Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O03) ? 49.7 

Labourforce, female :' .. 'I io;jI laboui torce, 2O08) s 4S.8 

Human development index (2010)' 156/169 

Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2008)" 9.1 

GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



Agriculture 17.2% 



■ir-vir 29.8% 




HMqrSIN 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Expendltutes 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CR5) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 World Bank - Doing Business 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 rrc (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 CO 


nstant) 






Aid for Trade 


Commitments 

2007-05 avg. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


69 


327 


657 


n oi rue infrastructure 


33533 


31489 


29519 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development ma rke 


28713 


6398 
1478 


26127 
1489 


Trade- related adj ustment _ 


Total AFT 


62315 


38214 


56303 


AFT per capita (USD} 1 4 6 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009} 



I Trade policy and rtgd-jikns 0.9% 
j Tourism D.3% 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



Guinea 17.4% 




South of Sahara i 2. 9% 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 2008-09 avg. 


African Dev. Bank 


13 235 






3 455 




United Arab Emirates 


2500 


94.8% 


France 


2 438 




UNDP 


1235 


lop donors' share in total AFT 


Canada 


999 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Ell Institutions 


27896 




African Dev. Bank 


7068 






7052 


^^,94% 


France 


5989 




World Bank 




Top donors' shaie in total AFT 


Germany 


2764 
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GUINEA 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Changes to aid-for-n xle priorities tire not mains treamed in the 
national development plan, but the country is planning to update 
its operational strategies accordingly. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved In overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE FACILITATION " 
Numbei of daysfor tidding acioss boideis 



Cum;; oi.i; I" :jf Lafaia [avg.; | LDC (avg.) 

PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 17 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 

2005 ■^^^■^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^H 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



2902-05 

m 






2009 
20rj2-OS 


Merchandise exports 




2D08 















Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



TRADE COMPOSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ;o 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 


2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


52.0 European Union 


53.5 






United Stales 


6,1 China 


67 








5.8 United States 


5.2 






Exports by ma 


deslcnation f% share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


62.8 European Union 


49.6 






United Stales 


13.7 SwitJEriand 


19.5 







PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION"' 

Product diversification (Numbei of equivalent products at 5ITC3-digits) 



Share of principal commercial se 

Transport Era ve I 
Imports 



Cij:i'f.j :,-iiiiW,;:-iii: (arc ) | MX (ivj.j 
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1 BASIC INDICATORS 1 






Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


762 


GDP (millionscutrentUSD,2[X)8) : 


1159 


GDP real growth rate {annual %, 2008]* 


3.0 


GDP per capita. PPP (current international dollars, 2008) J 3 088.2 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, T998) 6 


7.7 


Income share held by highest 20% {%, W&)~' 


50.1 


Labour force, female :' ■■■■:■! icj; Litoui force. 2008) 5 


34.6 


Human development index (2010) 9 


104/169 



Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2008) 1 " 14,5 
GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




.crtio.v.SO.2% 



Agriculture 28.1% 

BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradePronles201O 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 ITC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

18 rrc (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 
2G WTO Secretariat 
21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 

2002-05 wg. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


428 


1 154 


1047 


LTonomic infrastructure 


32927 


13440 


18358 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


9543 


30258 
25877 


41 810 
1373 


Trade- related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


42 898 


44853 


61215 


AFTpeicapiialUSDI 


56 


59 


80 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Guyana 40.0% 
LMICs 39,3% 

South America 25.1% 



TOP DONORS 


'000, 2009 cc 






Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 






EU Institutions 


29756 






IADB 


17216 






United States 


1967 




99.9% 


Canada 


775 






Japan 


175 




s - share in Total AFT 


World Trade Organisation 


83 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 






EU Institutions 


33 174 






IADB 


12689 






United States 


2086 






Canada 


1012 








175 






World Trade Organisation 


83 
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GUYANA 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plar 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



RestTirtiveness of exports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 " 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 




Guyjna S out h America (avg.) ■ LMIC (avg.) 



PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 1 ' 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 1' 



2005 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 




Imports by main origin (% share of total) 




2007 2008 


2009 


United States 25.1 United States 28.0 


United States 30.5 


Trinidad andTobago 25.1 TrinidadandTobago 22.1 


TrinidadandTobago 17.8 


European Union 11.3 Venezuela, B.R. 12.4 


fiiio|n-(iii union 11.4 



Exports by main destination (% share of total) 









2008 




2009 








29.7 


European Union 


29.8 


European Union 


29.2 




145 Canada 


21.fi 


Canada 


25.9 


Canada 


27.8 




United States 


14.4 


United States 


14.0 


United States 


13.4 



PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 1 " 

Product diversification (Number of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits) 



TRADE COMPOSITION' 1 

Share of main commodity group imports and exports 



Om:\ "...i.iThAiii;'i; i | .W,r (awi i 



Share of principal commercial services iter 

■ Transport ■Travel Oltiercoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, Z009) 1 

GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 

GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)* 

GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 20C 

Income group" 

Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2001)° 
Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2Q01) 7 
Labour force, female (%of total labour force, 2008}* 
Human development index (2010) 9 
Aid dependency (FJDA/GNI)'" 

GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Commitments 

2002-05 »g. 2009 



Trade policy and regulations 


4 2162 


1 175 


[ili n tunic infrastructure 


39666 285285 


100863 


Building productive capacity 


46806 47505 


6309° 


Of which: Trade development marker 


SS14 


12453 


Trade-related adjustment » « 


Total AFT 


86 476 334952 


165 137 


APT per capita (USD) 


9 33 


16 



by sector [shar 



No dato available 



BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditures 




Trade policy and regulations 
Industry 0.9* 
tourism 0.1* 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
S World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

!2 IMF's World Economic O utlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 (TC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 WTO online OTA database 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS i._ : i? JLi'.i. :ul"J;_: 



LDCs 32.6W 
Li 29.5% 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


101 657 




Canada 


49206 




United States 


28773 


96.3% 


Worid Bank 


23291 




IADB 


14123 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


0FID 


7 500 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Canada 


33532 




IADB 


29149 




EU Institutions 


18918 


^ 9S% 


Worid Bank 


15752 




United States 


14797 


Topdonors'shaiein total aft 


Spain 


4203 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Trade is partly mainstreamed in the national development plan. 
The EIF focal point and committee are not involved in overseeing 
the trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Impoits 





iteirhandise export 









TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE" 

Mobiles Electricity 
peilOOinfiabitants PoweiCor 




Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS !l 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



S North and Central (avg.) BLOC (avg.) 



PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 17 
Ttade Performance Index 

BANK CURRENT INDEX {OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS] 
2D05 BBJ 



xporls by main destination (W share of total) 



PRIORITY 3: REGIONAL INTEGRATION 



TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 



Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■Trawl Other commeri 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


7456 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


14632 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 20O9) 5 -1.9 


GDP per capita, PPP (cuirent intemarional dollars, 2009) 1 


3841.6 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty <% living below USD 1.25/day,2006)' 1S.2 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2006]' 


58.4 


Labour force, female ;' ■'■ 1 <■::,)] l.ibou: bite. 2008) 8 


34.0 


Human development index (2010) 9 


106/159 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI. 2008)'* 4.1 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




BUDGET 1 

Expenditures 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

!2 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 5WTO Trade Profiles 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 rTC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 CC 


nstant) 






Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


009 


Trade policy and regulations 


4168 


43 


1663 


[I'onomic infrastructure 


88486 


106827 


86169 


Building productive u pacify 


92746 


48427 


68450 


Of which: Trade development marker 


22149 


31 593 


Trade-related adjustment - „ 


Total AFT 


185400 


155297 


156282 


APT pet capita (USD) 


28 


21 


21 


BY SECTOR (Share in tot a 


AFT, com m" 


ments, 2009} 






SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



LM !:.39.3% 





North and Central 


merles 39,5% 




TOP DONORS (U 


SD '000, 2009 co 




Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


70099 




United Stales 


18032 




IADB 


17912 


87.4% 


CfflD 


12 500 


Canada 


6843 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Switzerland 


6141 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


58431 




World Bank 


25566 


90.6% 


Japan 


13964 


EU Institutions 


7297 


IADB 


6615 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Germany 


6 098 
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HONDURAS 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plan and 

also addressed in various sectoral strategies. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



RestTictiveness of Imports 
Rest r idleness of el ports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 







Merchandise exports 









TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION"" 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 




PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 

Product diversification (Ncimhei of equivalent pioductsat SITE 3-digits) 



Honduras hern arc Lc-ntra An-::! ) | L\C :iVG ; 

PRIORITY 3: COMPETITIVENESS'" 

Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 14S EXPORTERS) 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS 1 * 






Imports by mai 


origin (% share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




United Stales 


40.0 


United States 


36.0 


Guatemala 


8.3 


Guatemala 


10.6 


European Union 


6.6 


Meaco 


6.6 


Exports by mai 


destination (% share of total) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




United Stales 


42.8 


United States 


47.7 


European Union 


20.3 


European Union 


19.1 


Guatemala 


9.2 


El Salvador 


7.0 


TRADE COMPOSITION 






Share of main commodity group 






■ Agrirul 




■ Manuftctura ■ n , 




Imports 
2002-05 W^M 









Share of principal commercial services ifei 

■ Transport ■Travel Ottiercoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


1 155 348 


GDP (millions current USD,2009! : 


1 310171 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)' 


7.7 


GDP per capita, PPP (current inter national dollars, 2009| 1 


$ 270.1 


Income group" 




Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day, 2005)" 


41.6 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2005)' 


45.3 


Labour force, female :' ■ ■:■! ic.il Litoui force, 2008) 5 


27.8 


Human development index (2010) 9 


119/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)" 


0.2 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




BUDGET 1 ' 

Ex pendicles 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic O Jtlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CR5) 

14 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 World Bank - Doing Business 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 rru, World Bank - World Development indicators 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 
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AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments 

2002-05 mg. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


9862 


2938 


3842 


Economic infrastructure 


992736 


1103332 


974905 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


700980 


776263 
147925 


948582 
164 476 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


1 703578 


1 882434 


1927318 


AFT per capita (USD} 2 2 2 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 



"'.idJFClbJrdr^gjdiNjn'rO^M 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



South and Central Asia 39.6K 

TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Japan 


1 789795 




Germany 


411987 




Worid Bank 


235 524 




United Kingdom 


137 827 




IFM 


38536 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


United Slates 


12271 




Disbursement! 


2008-09 avg. 




Japan 


1065 045 




Worid Bank 


391948 




Germany 


188633 


_ 98.4% 


United Kingdom 


150050 




United States 


9445 


topdonors'shaie in total AFT 


Norway 


5564 
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INDIA 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plar 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



ResnirtWeness of Imports 



Resit idleness of e> ports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY T: TRADE FACILITATION " 
Numbei of days for tiading across borders 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



India | South anil Central Asia (a vg.) | LMIC (avg.) 

PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 17 

Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 1 45 EXPORTERS) 



PRIORITY 3: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE " 




India South ind Central Asia (avg.) ■ LMIC (avg. 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS 70 






Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 






2007 


3008 




2009 


Eutopean Union 


14.8 European Union 


13.9 


European Union 14.4 




112 China 


10.0 


China 11 5 


Saudi Arabia 


7.6 United States 




Umki: Aiatj Emirates 7.4 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal) 




2007 


2008 




2009 


European Union 


21.7 European Union 


21.6 


European Union 20.5 


United States 


13.8 United States 


11.8 


United Arab Emirates 14.4 


United Arab Emirates 9.9 United Arab Emirate 


10.5 


United States 10.8 


TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 






Share of main commodity group 






■ Agriru 






Manures ■n.Lr. 


Imports 
xxi « ■ 









Shaie of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Othertoi 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


229965 


GDP (millionscurrentUSD,2D09! : 


540277 


GDP teal growth rate (annual %, 2009} 1 


4.5 


GDP per tapita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 4 198.8 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day, 2007) 6 


29.4 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O07) 7 


45.5 


Labour force, female ;' .-ol <■::,)] Lihoui force, 2008) 5 


38.4 


Human development index (2010) 9 


108/159 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)" 


0,2 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 

Agriculture 15.B% 



BUDGET 1 

Enpendit Jies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
S World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlool Database Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WTOTrade Profiles 

17 World Bank -Doing Business 

18 rTC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 
2G WTO Secretariat 
21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 

2002-05 avg. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


9275 


4137 




[canomic infrastructure 


913823 


844531 


499892 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


285537 


121 359 
3894 


330062 
24390 


Trade-related adjustment _. 


Total AFT 


1 208635 


970 028 


838952 


AFT per capita (USD) 6 4 4 



BY SECTOR (Share 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



LMI[s39J% 

FaiEast Asia »2% 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 






Japan 


566942 






Australia 


73 397 








56509 


V 


89.2% 


Worid Bank 


54417 




Germany 


48691 




are In total AFT 


United States 


32076 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 






Japan 


637496 






Worid Bank 


109170 






Australia 


50632 






Germany 


49 SIS 






United Kingdom 


23995 




are In total AFT 


United States 


21129 
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INDONESIA 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have n 
the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Resti Idleness of import! 
S«W(ttventsi of et pons 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



K01 -Hn HM^^^^^^B 


Merchandise exports 













TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATIONS 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 16 



Commercial servi 
Imports 




PRIORITY 2: TRADE FACILITATION 7 

ss holders 




Indonesia l|j Far East Asia (avg.) | LMIC (avg.) 



PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 11 ' 
Product diversification [Numhei of equivalent pioducts ai 5ITC 3-digits) 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 








Imports by mai 


origin (% share oftotal) 








2007 


3008 




2009 




Singapore 


13.2 Singapore 


16.9 


Singapore 


16.1 




115 China 


118 


China 


14.5 


European Union 


10.3 Japan 


1U 


Japan 


10.2 


Exports by main 


deslmalion (% share of total) 






2007 


2008 




2009 






20.7 Japan 


202 




15.9 


European Union 


11.7 European Union 


11.3 


European Union 


11.7 


United States 


10.2 United States 


9.5 


China 


9.9 


TRADE COM POSITION-' 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Agrimh 




rs ■ 


Manufacture ■ nit 




Imports 

2032-05 











Shaie of principal commercial se 

I ' Transport Travel 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, 2009)' 


2700 


FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 cc 


nstantl 






GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


14681 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009] 3 


-3.0 




IW2 -Ob avg. 


2009 


009 


Trade policy and regulations 


1412 


1000 




GDP per tapita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 7 632.6 


878 


[ranomic infrastructure 


9867 


21038 


51871 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Building productive capacity 24092 
Of which: Trade development marker 


17940 
7 


14873 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day. 2004) 6 


2.0 


1112 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2004) 7 


51.2 


Trade- related adjustment 




6 


914 


Labour force, female (% of total labour force, 2008) s 45.1 


Total AFT 


35 370 


39984 


68536 


Human development index (20101* 


80/10 


APT per capita (USD) 


13 


15 


25 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 200S) 1 " 


0.6 


BY SECTOR (Share in tota 


AFT, com mi 


merits, 2009} 





GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



BUDGET'-' 
El pendicles 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

!2 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities ciatabase (CBS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTO/UN CTAD) 

17 - 

18 World Bank - Doing Business 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 C( 



UMICs 263% 
North ind CfntMUmerna 29 J» 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


14583 




United States 


7628 




Belgium 


5 422 


m 


0FI0 5 000 




Canada 


2 221 


lop donors' share in total AFT 


Japan 


626 



Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


55021 




Belgium 


6400 




United States 


4815 


97.7% 


OflO 


1956 




Canada 


1340 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Japan 


621 
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caX 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have not been mainscreamed 
in the national development plan. Not sure whether operational 
strategies have been updated to reflect changes in aid-for-trade 
priorities. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Wo data available 



TOTAL VALUE" 




Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f. 


LB.) 


Merchandise imports 






Merchandise exports 

2002-05 

2D08 ■^^■■^tf 

2009 







TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS" 

Trade Performance Index 

RANK CUHRENTINDEX [OUT OF NUMBER 14S EXPORTERS) 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2. VALUE CHAINS" 

No indicator available. Refer to questionnaire response for 
country-specific information, 

PRIORITY 3: TRADE FACILITATION* 
Number of days lor trading across borders 

zoos ^— ^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 



3009 




Jamaica y North and Central America (aw].) ■ UMIC (avg.) 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS s 



Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



2007 2008 




2009 




United Stales 40.4 United States 


394 


United States 


36.B 


ii:iii::l"i;l.iiidlobago 15.7 IrmidadandTobago 17.5 


Venezuela, BR. 


123 


Venezuela, B.R. 9.0 Venezuela, B.R. 


116 


Trinidad andlooago 


10.8 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 




2009 




United States 37.2 United States 


40.3 


United States 


49.3 


European Union 26.8 European Union 


29.6 


European Union 


18.0 


Canada 15.0 Canada 


106 


Canada 


100 


TRADE COM POSITION- 








Share of main commodity group 










j; a 


Manufacture Brut 




Imports 









zoos ^^BHMI 
Exports 

2008 ■ 



Share of principal commercial services ilei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercoi 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 

GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 

GDP real growth rale (annual %, 2G09) 1 

GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 

Income group" 

Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 20QG! 6 
Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2006)' 
Labour force, female (% of total labour force, 20Q8) S 
Human development index (2010!* 
Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2O0S)" : ' 

GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Eypendit jies 



5951 


FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 cc 


nstant) 






2.3 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 

2002-05 a»g. 2009 2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


13 840 


17034 


27470 


LMIC 
2.0 


Economic infrastructure 


2802 


27000 


4531 


Building productive capacity 28066 
Of which: Trade development marker 


45 288 
26 765 


38 563 
24125 


45.4 


Trade-related adjustment _ 


22.8 


Total AH 


44708 


89 323 


70565 


82/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


9 


15 


12 


3.3 


BY SECTOR (Share in tot a 


AFT, commit 


ments, 2009) 





SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20!0 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 rru, World Bank - World Development indicators 

19 WTO Secretariat 
2G WTO Secretariat 
21 WTO Secretariat 




Agriculture, forest^, f -.r-ing 0.9% 
Transport, w*y 0.9% 
Communications 0.5% 
Minerals, mining 0.1% 
Tourism 0.4% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS ViUi.i. votK-u 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


47 502 




EU Institutions 


41411 






7222 


96.4% 


Genua ny 2468 




Japan 


2031 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Italy 


1732 



Disbutsements 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


31595 




EU Institutions 


14008 


^^93% 




5971 


Spain 


4704 


France 


4118 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


GEE 


2100 
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JORDAN *^ 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plar 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restricts eness of imports 



Rest r irtiv eness of e« ports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS" 
Trade Performance Inden 

RANK CUR HE NT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



zoos i 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



s imports and exports 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 17 

Product diversification [Numbei of equivalent pioductsat 5ITC 3-digits) 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ' 



PRIORITY 3: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 * 



Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




Eurapean Union 


24.7 Saudi Arabia 21.6 


European Union 


21.7 


Saudi Arabia 


21.0 European Union 20.9 


Saudi Arabia 


17.3 




9.7 China 10.4 




109 


Exports by ma 


deslmalion (% snare oftotal) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




United States 


214 Iraq 165 




20.0 




12.7 India 16J 


United States 


13.7 


India 


8.3 Unired States 13.5 


India 


10.8 



TRADE COM POSITION- 
Share of main commodity gtoup 

Agricultural! 



Ill H ^ lil ' Hi >xJ^£L 

II II _ji_H- ^JUL l aZ! 



.orj;n Mede;=:r; 3V q.: ■ LMIC (avg.) 



Share of principal commercial services ilei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiertoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population (thousands, 2009)' 


39802 


GDP (millions current USD, 2O09) 1 


30 200 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' 


2.6 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 


1 572.6 


Income group" 


OLIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2005) 6 


19.7 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 200S) 7 


53.0 


Labour force, female ti'U! iboiii force, 200S) 8 


46.5 


Human development index (2010!° 128/169 


Aid dependency (QDA/GNI, 2O0S) 1 " 


1.5 



FLOWS (UbD mo. 2009 constant) 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 11 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20!u 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 
S World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 WTO online RTA database 

18 -- 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Aid for Trade 


Commitment; 

2002-05 avg. 20» 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


22663 


34471 


9324 


[mnomic infrastructure 


183 632 


618 571 


206213 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


108 274 


309044 
100800 


137690 
20957 


Trade-related adjustment .. 


Total AFT 


314569 


962086 


353227 


AFT pet capita (USD! 


9 


24 


9 



BY SECTOR (Share 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



South ol Sahara 32.9* 




TOP DONORS i, LP LUX'. liX".: 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


220211 




EU Institutions 


73 946 






44197 


^^^82.1% 


African Dev. Bank 


38542 


United States 


36059 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Belgium 


19708 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


112023 




France 


3B774 




lapan 


33239 




Afrkan Dev. Bank 


29598 




Germany 


17672 


Top donors'shaiein total AFT 


Sweden 


17 228 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Changes to a id -For- trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and operational strategies have been 
updated accordingly. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) | 


2*2-05 




Restt idleness of imports 


2009 
2002-Di 


Merchandise expo its 


BestiittivEness of exports 


2D08 





TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE'" 




.1 111 



(fitn siMi' iii into :,ivg,: ■OLiiiJvg.: 
PRIORITY 2: REGIONAL INTEGRATION 17 

NUMBER OF REGIONAL TRADE AGREEMENTS (RTAi) IN FORCE 

2002 ; 2005 ; 2010 •# 



PRIORITY 3: VALUE CHAINS '* 

No indicator available. Refer to questionnaire response for 
country- specific information. 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



s imports and exports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS-' 



Imports by ma 


n origin pi share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




European Union 


W European Union 17.6 






United Arab Emirates 14.8 United Arab Emirates 14.9 






India 


9.4 India 11.8 






Exports by ma 


decimation fn-h share oftotal) 






200/ 


2008 


2009 




(urcpran Unior 


26.6 European Union 26.0 






Uga-ca 


12.2 Uganda 12J 






Tanzania 


8.1 Tanzania 3.5 







TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agricultural products 5 Forts and 



2002-05 1 



Imports 



Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other commett 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009)' 5 321 

GDP (millions current USD, 2009)-' 4578 
GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2O09) J 2.3 



GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 


2283.3 


Income group 


OLIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day. 2007)* 


3.4 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2007} 7 


42.6 


Labour force, female (% of total labour force, 2008) s 


42.6 


Human development index (2010]'' 


109/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI^OOS) 1 " 


7.1 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




BUDGET 1 ' 

Ex pendicles 



Revenues 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




3002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


5 744 


9754 


4652 


Economic infrastructure 


12206 


70609 


22529 


Building productive capacity 


34913 


23993 


30 428 


Of which: Trade development marker 




10364 


S955 


Trade-related adjustment .. 


Total AFT 


52 862 


104356 


57609 


AfTptrcapiialUSD) 


10 


20 


11 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




Bark r.g. financial services 2.0W # 
Communications 0.1% 
Industry 0.1* 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

!2 IMF's World Economic O utlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WTOTrade Profiles 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 
IS -- 

19 WTO Secretariat 
2G WTO Secretariat 
21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



Kyrgyzfleputilk 29.7W 

Other LKs 40.6% 
South md Central Asia 39.SK 



TOP DONORS :::■:_■■:_>. Jui'v u 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


28403 




Asian Dev. Bank 


14442 




United States 


13 273 


87.5% 

w 


m 


8377 


Japan 


7052 


lop donors' (hare In total AFT 


Switzerland 


3927 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


16092 




United States 


13 428 




EU Institutions 


7776 


91.4% 


Japan 


5270 


Switzerland 


3655 


Top donors' shaie In total AFT 


Germany 


2967 
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KYRGYZ REPUBLIC © 



Aid-for-trade priorities are not mainstreamed in the national 
development plan, but the country is planning to update its 
operational strategies accotdingly. 

The EIF Focal point and committee are not involved in overseeffig 
the trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restrictive ne« of exports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 







Aenhaiidise exports 







Commercial services imports and en ports 
Imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 16 



PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 17 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 

2005 



PRIORITY 3: VALUE CHAINS'" 

No indicator available. Refer to questio 
country-specific information. 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 








Imports by main origin 0t share of total) 








2007 2008 




2009 




Russian Federation 40.5 Russian Federation 


36.6 


Russian Federation 


36.6 


China 14.7 China 


17,9 


China 


20.8 


Kazakhstan 12.9 European Union 


11.6 


European Union 


112 


Exports by main destination (96 share of total) 


2007 2008 




2009 




Russian Federation 20.7 Switzerland 


27.2 


Switzerland 


37.8 


Switzeriand 19.9 Russian Federation 


19.2 


Russian Federation 


m 


Kazakhstan 18.0 Uzbekistan 


143 


Uzbekistan 


14.1 


TRADE COMPOSITION- 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Agracihunl products Furis and mining pro 


IKtS ■ 






Imports 









Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercommer 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, 2009)' 


6320 


FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 cc 


nstant) 






GDP (millions current USD, 20D9)- 


5939 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009) 3 


6.4 




IWl-Qi avg. 


2009 


009 


Trade policy and regulations 


646 


2 345 


1262 


GDP per capita, PPP [current international dollars, 20(B) 4 2 255.4 


Economic infrastructure 


89064 


49147 


47 429 


Income group 


LDC 


Building productive capacity 70341 
Of which: Trade development marker 


35631 


57 275 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day, 2002)° 


44.0 


4402 


12137 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2002) 7 


41.4 


Trade-related adjustment .. 0 


Labour force, female (% of total labour force, 2008) s 


50.6 


Total AFT 


160 052 


87123 


105967 


Human development index (20101* 


123/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


28 


13 


17 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2O0S)" 


9.4 


BY SECTOR (Share in tota 


AFT, cam mi 


merits, 2009) 





GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 

ndusrrv 28.2% 



AgriniltuitJ*™ 



BUDGET 1 ' 
Expenditures 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20!0 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank -National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Econom c Oul.lool Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CR5) 

4 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 



IS WTOTrade Profiles 
WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments:, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS ■Lion I'JO'J :.. 



FarEast Asia 44J» 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Korea 


23678 




World Bank 


17008 






13 695 


w 


Finland 


7936 


EM) 


7 294 


Top donors' share In total AFT 


Switzerland 


6423 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Japan 


27293 




World Bank 


22430 




Australia 


11624 


Germany 


9 994 


Sweden 


9668 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Fiance 


9205 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Aid-For-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
Trade is partly mainstreamed in the national development plan. 
The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. The EIF has had a significant impact on the ability to 
mainstream trade in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Wo data available 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



More than one priority selected (Network infrastructure and 
Regional integration). Refer to questionnaire response for 
country- specific information. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 





rferchand se export 













Commercial services imports and en ports 
Import! 



PRIORITY 2 17 

More than one priority selected (Trade facilitation and 
Competitiveness). Refer to questionnaire response for 
country- specific information. 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS : " 

Imports by main origin 04 share of total) 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 1 " 



No data available 



uports by main destination (94 share of total) 



No data available 



TRADE COM POSITION-' 
Share of main commodity group 



No data available 



Share of principal commeicial se 

■ Transport Travel 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009)' 


4224 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 


34450 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2O09] 5 9.0 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 


1 3069.7 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day] 6 


Income share held by highest 20% (%)' 


Labourforce, female (% of total labour force, 2D08) S 


24.9 


Human development index" 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 200S) | : 


3.6 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




78.2% 



BUDGET 1 ' 
Expenditure! 



FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 constant) 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments 

2002-05 »g. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


11771 


1748 


810 


Economic infrastructure 


527 


9024 


5014 


Building productive opacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


14603 


23407 
8933 


61659 
2417 


Trade-related adjustment .. 


Total AFT 


26902 


34179 


67483 


AFT per capita (USD) 


7 


8 


16 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009} 




SOURCES: 

1 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
S World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

17 WEF - GETB 2010 

18 rru, World Bank - World Development indicators 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



UMI[b26J% 
Middle East 29.3% 



TOP DONORS USD 000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


22497 




United States 


9038 






4462 




France 


4450 




Italy 


3664 


Top don on' shire in total AFT 


Canada 


1001 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 






33910 




EU Institutions 


1018S 




Italy 


5495 


95.3% 


United States 


5 303 




Spain 


3683 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Canada 


1194 
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TRADE MAIN STREAMING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plar 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Rest 1 1 (livened ol impels 



Re st r let ive n ess of exp a its 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS" 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 

m 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise impoits 





Merchandise expo it 









Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: CROSS-BORDER INFRASTRUCTURE 1 ' 
Cross-border infrastructure, 2010 (score) 

Airport density 

Trans shipment connectivity index 

Data not available 



PRIORITY 3: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 " 

Fixed lines Mobiles Electliclty 

per 100 Inhabitants per 100 inhabitants Power Consumption 




Lebanon ■ Middle East (avg.) MM 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS'" 



Imports by main otigin (% share of total) 



2007 


2008 


2009 




European Union 


38.3 European Union 36.5 


European Union 


38.3 


United States 


9.7 United States 11.5 


United States 


10.9 




8.6 China 86 




8.9 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share of total) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




Eurapean Union 


16.5 European Union 15.3 


Switzerland 


22.3 


Switzeriand 


10.9 United ArabEmirates 10.0 


European Union 


13JJ 



United Arab Emirates 8.7 Switzerland 9.5 United Arab Emitates 9.6 

TRADE COM POSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agrirulliralproiiirls Fuels and mining prod urls ■ Manufactures ■nit. 
Imports 




Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■Travel Other tommefi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 






Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


2067 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009)-' 1 758 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 20D9] = 


0.9 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 


1 467.6 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25%. 2003!° 


43.4 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O03) ? 


56.4 


Labour force, female t ; ■ t ,j 1 itioui foite,2008) s 


52.4 


Human development index (2010!* 


141/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2O0S)" 3 


7.0 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 11 



BUDGET 1 -' 
El pendicles 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic stpis 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WTOTtade Profiles 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 WEF -GETR 2010 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 
Aid for Trade 



Commitment; 

2002-05 »g. 2009 



Trade policy and regulations 


9 


335 


603 


Economic infrastructure 


2 524 


20076 


6 815 


Building productive capacity 


4449 


1285 


251o 


Of which: Trade development market 




427 


958 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


6982 


216% 


9935 


AFT per capita (USD) 


4 


10 


5 



BY SECTOR (Share 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share In sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



South DfSaliara32.Mli 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitment; 2008-09 avg. 


African Dev. Bank 


8479 




United Slates 


1926 




World Bank 


1562 


94.8% 


Sweden 


413 




Canada 


353 




Germany 


264 




Disbursements 


200S-09 avg. 




World Bank 


7720 




EU Institutions 


3523 




African Dev. Bank 


2403 


95.3% 


United States 


575 




Germany 


264 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Ireland 


187 



2B2 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda, it is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise im ports 



Wo data available 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION' 6 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 7 

Product diversification (Numbei of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits) 



Lc;o?ho ■_ t h ja'iriiara : | .DC i-avg.: 

PRIORITY 3: CROSS-BORDER INFRASTRUCTURE' 1 ' 
Cross-border infrastructure, 2010 (score) 
Airport density 
0.5 



Merchandise exports 
2002-05 i^^^^H j 

:rjcs 








Commercial services imports and en ports 






import; 


















2D09 Data not malice 








MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 






hlpOMS !)y rt'dir' origi": ?V„i|..' iiitcul; 






2004 2008 




2009 


South Africa 78.2 


Taipei, Giinew 6.1 






Hong Kong, China 5.7 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2004 2008 




2009 


United States 68.5 


South Africa T7.6 


European Union 9.9 


TRADE COMPOSITION 1 






Share of main commodity group 






■ Agrauhiwlprodurts Furls dnd mining 


odurts ■Minuter 


e mm 


Imports 







Transshipment connectivity index 



Shaie of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other commert 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population (thousands, 2O09) ! 


19625 


FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 cc 


nstant) 




GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


9052 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' 


0.4 




I Wl -01 avg. 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


S17 


387 


GDP per capita. PPP (current international dollars, 20O9) 1 1 048.6 


[I'onomic infrastructure 


183620 


12339 


Income group" 


LDC 


Building productive capacity 110090 
Of which: Trade development marker 


42454 


Poverty (96 living below USD 1.25/day, 2005| 6 


67.8 


4234 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O05) 7 


53.5 


Trade- related adjust mem .. 7 


Labourforce, female (% of total labour lorce, 2008) 3 


49.2 


Total AFT 


294527 


55186 


Human development index (20101* 


135/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


17 


3 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 200S) 10 


8.9 


BY SECTOR (Share in tot a 


AFT, com mi 




GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 











BUDGET'-' 

El pendicles 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

!2 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

!5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

17 SITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 fTU, World Bank - World Development indicators 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



* ■ ~ - * 

w 



Trade policy and 'equlj:i ;i 0.7% 
Com m uracil ions 0JW 
incqy gfr-crjuon 5 up ply 0.2% 
Industry 0.1 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share In sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS i^D -300. 2009 a 



Madagascar 31.8% 

LDCs 32.6% 
Sourh of Sahara 11.9% 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


128 183 




World Bank 


31 571 






16423 


90.2% 


African Dev. Bank 


11563 




United Stales 


10 494 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


IFAD 


9143 



Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


68 551 




EU Institutions 


44678 




France 




89.7% 


United States 


16368 


African Dev. Bank 


14779 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Japan 


8120 
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Changes to aid-for- trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and the country is planning to update 
its operational strategies accordingly. 

The E1F focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. The EIF has had a moderate impact on the ability to 
mainstream trade in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



HesUictiYeness of imports 
RestrictiYEncss of exports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION" 

Product diversification (Number of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



JOOJ-05 




2009 

Mm 


Merchandise expo its 






20O9 


^^^^^ 







Commercial servi 
Imports 



s imports and exports 



Madagascar Scuti of Sahara (avg i B LDC (avg.) 

PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS" 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX [OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



PRIORITY 3: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 16 



i) .1 11 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 








Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 








2007 


2008 




7009 




European Union 


23.1 European Union 


21.5 


European Union 


22.6 




19.1 China 


21.0 


Ihdand 


18.3 


Bahrain 


15.2 Bahrain 


7,9 


China 


1U 


Exports by ma 


declination {% share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


6Z7 European Union 


61 1 


European Union 


512 


United Stales 


17.7 United States 


21.9 


United Stales 


17.9 


Mauritius 


2.9 China 


3.1 


China 


4.8 


TRADE COMPOSITION- 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Agrku 






Manufacture ■ n , 




Imports 
2C02-05 W^M 











Madagaicai South nf Sahara (avg.) ■ LDC (avg.) 



Share of principal commercial se 

fransport Travel 
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Population (thousand^ 2O09) ! 


15 263 


FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 cc 


nstanti 






GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


4 975 


Aid for Trade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)' 


7.7 




1 Wl -01 avg. 


2009 




Trade policy and regulations 


492 


750 


718 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) J 858.2 


Economic infrastructure 


32 526 


59 194 


26546 


Income group" 


LDC 


Building productive capacity 84 414 
Of which: Trade development marker 


130949 
5938 


92 190 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day. 2004) 6 


73.9 


8014 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2004)' 


46.4 


Trade- related adjustment .. 10 


Labour force, female (% of total labour force, 2008) 8 


49.9 


Total AFT 


117432 


190902 


119 454 


Human development index (2010]* 


153/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


9 


13 


a 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 200S) 10 


22.7 


BY SECTOR (Share in tota 


AFT, mm mi 


merits, 2009) 




GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 













BUDGET'-' 
El pendicles 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProriles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlooi L!a!.;biiie Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WB- World Development Indicators 

World Economic Forum, Global Enabling Trade Report 2010 

17 ITU, World Bank - World Development indicators 

18 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 




tnerqy generaii-n ■;!.[■; , 0.7% 
Trade policy and regulations I 
Tourism OJW 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS i'JSD '000, 2009 ct 



: PCs 32.6% 
■ttiof5aruri32.9% 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


37 275 




African Dev. Bank 


30143 




EU Institutions 


24375 


89.2% 


Norway 


12 583 


Japan 


11017 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Ireland 


8714 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


32944 




world Bank 


22230 




African Oev Bank 


13857 


87.7% 


Japan 


13 327 


Norway 


11600 


Top donors' shaie in total AFT 


Ireland 


8714 



2B6 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
Trade is fully mains treamed in the national development plan. 
The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Fte strict iveness of Imports 



Restrictiveness of exports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: OTHER TRANSPORT' 

Roads, paved R6 of total mads), 2003 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 





aertiiandise exports 







Commercial services imports and exports 
import; 



Quality of air transport infrastructure, 2010 



Quality of railroad infrastructute, 2010 



PRIORITY 2: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 




MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 








Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 








2007 


3008 




2009 




South Africa 


29.1 South Africa 


266 


South Africa 


34.1 


European Union 


T5.8 Mozambique 


203 


European Union 


13.6 


Mozambique 


12,2 European Union 


10.S 


Mozambique 


12i 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


39.0 European Union 


45.3 


European Union 


37.3 


Zimbabwe 


15.2 South Africa 


10.1 


South Africa 


10J 


South Africa 


14.8 United States 


5.7 


Egypt 


6.2 


TRADE COMPOSITION 








Share of mam rommcdity qro„p 












ns m 


Manufacture ■ n , 




Imports 









iVi-ilsw 5;:i,llii!^,ili,!i,:iJ^.) ■ 4.DC [*vq. 



PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 114 
Product diversification (Number of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits) 



Share of principal commercial se 
■ Transport ■ Travel 
Imports 



Msiatvi ScliIi Siiijrr: ;ara.j 
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Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


309 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) 3 


1356 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2O09) : - 


-3.0 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 


5475.7 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day) 6 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2004)' 


44.3 


Labour force, female (% of total labour force, 2008) s 


42.5 


Human development index (2010]* 


107/159 


Aid dependency (QDA/GNI, 2008)'° 


4.5 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 

Agriculture5% 




BUDGET 1 -' 

Enpendit Jies 



FLOWS iUEiD '000, 2009 CO 


nstant) 






Aid for Trade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




3002-OS avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


12 


383 


240 


Economic infrastructure 


6856 


18999 


7 977 


Building productive capacity 


1873 


7291 


2 387 


Of which: Trade development ma rke 




78 


16 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


8 742 


26673 


10603 


AFT per capita (USD) 


30 




34 



BY SECTOR (Share 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProhTes2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

!2 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WTOTrade Profiles 

17 ITC (WTCVUNCTAD) 

18 WTO online RTA database 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 C( 



Maldives 32.3% 

msum 

iouih nd Ce rural Asia 39.f% 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Denmark 


9184 




World Bank 


3 744 




■■'.j !t-i ha 


3 572 


. 99.6% 


Netheria-cs 


2 846 




Japan 


439 


lop donors' share in total AFT 


Canada 


196 




Disbursemer:s 


2008-09 avg. 




Denmark 


3677 




Netheria-cs 


2846 




World itrl 


1296 


_ 98.4% 


Japan 


435 




GEF 


101 


topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


EU Institutions 


54 
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Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is partly mainstreamed in the national development plan. 

Operational strategies have been updated to reflect Aid-for-Trade 

objectives. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Metdiindlse Imports 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Wo data available 



Commercial servi 
Import! 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY T: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 1 ' 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 7 

Piodutt dnreisrf' cation (Number of equnalent piodudsat S-'C J diqitsl 



Mald«s ■ Souih and Certr.nl A;:; [:m ] ■ IXi.m : 



PRIORITY 3: REGIONAL INTEGRATION^ 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ; " 




hipori:; ;>y :?o\r orior: r. ■ ^.iii: 'jitor.i!; 




2007 2008 


2009 


Singapore 22.5 Singapore 213 


United Arab Emirates 19.1 United Arab Emirates 18.0 




India 11.5 European Union US 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 


2009 


Thailand 40.9 Thailand 49.0 


European Union 29.3 European Union 31.0 


Sri Lanka 14.9 Srllanka 9.5 


TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 




Share of main commodity group 






ctures ■n.Lr. 


Imports 









Share of principal commercial se 
■ Transport ■ Travel 
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BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009]' 


13010 


GDP [millions current USD, 20Q9) 1 


8996 


GDP real growth rate {annual %, 2009)' 


43 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2QQ9) 1 1 185.5 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2006)' 


51.4 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2006)' 


46.0 


Labour force, female ;' s ol m:jI l,ihiji>- force, 2008) 3 


36.8 


Human development index (2010) 9 


160/169 


Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2008)" 1 11.0 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




Agriculture 36.5% 

BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditures 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
S World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database ICRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 WTOTrade Profiles 

19 WTO Secretariat 
2G WTO Secretariat 
21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 





Commitments Disbursements 

20O2-05 avo.. 1009 2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


4371 


9349 


1487S 


Economic infrastructure 


90090 


240659 


65953 


Building productive opacity 
Of which: Trade development ma rke 


88518 


354467 
62593 


181 431 
72817 


Trade- related adjustment 




35 


9 


Total An 


182 980 


604510 


262271 


AFT per capita (USD! 


16 


46 


20 


BY SECTOR (Share in total 


AFT, comni 


merits, 2009} 






SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



South of Sahara 32.996 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


143 742 




EU Institutions 


140368 




United States 


94753 


79.8% 


African Dev. Bank 


39313 


Korea 


30622 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Germany 


24720 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


87616 




EU Institutions 


41079 




United States 


32659 


African Dev. Bank 


18 461 


Germany 


13701 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


France 


10462 
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Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
Trade is fully mains treamed in the national development plan 
and the country is planning to update its operational strategies to 
reflect Aid -for-Trade objectives. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in Overseeing the 
trade agenda. The EIF has had a significant impact on the ability tc 
mainstream trade in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 





Merchandise exports 











Restrictiveness of exports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION " 
Product diversification (Numbei of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits] 



PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 17 

Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 




Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 




2007 


2008 


2009 


South Africa 


67.1 South Africa 715 




European Union 


S.9 Senegal 6.8 




Ssvitzeriand 


4.6 European Union 2.7 




Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal) 




200/ 


2008 


2009 


lurcpranUnior 


25.1 European Union 26.1 




Senegal 


19.8 Senegal 172 





Ccted'rtire 177 Mwd'iwmc 

TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 
Share of main commodity group 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 18 



Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other coTTeicul services 
Imports 

2002-05 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HH 

2D09 Daa not available 
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Population (thousands, 2009]' 


1275 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


8599 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)* 


2.1 


GDP per capita, PPP (cuirent international dollars, 2009) 4 


12833.4 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day) 6 


Income share held by highest 20% (%) 7 


Labourforce, female ;' .-■■:.■! M:.ii Libou- force, 2008) a 


36.4 


Human development index (2010) 9 


72/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI.2008) 1 ' 1 


1.2 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 





. e 4.5% 



Shares may not add up to tOOdh 



BUDGET 1 ' 

Elpcndiluies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProriles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMFs World Economic Outlooi t;a!.;ba;e Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 rru, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 ITC (WTCVUNCTAD) 
IS -- 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 CO 


nstant) 






Aid forTrade 


Commitments 

2007-05 avg. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


59 


2117 


28 


Economic infrastructure 


37420 


56204 


223 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development ma rke 


14930 


51 567 


21801 
1 


Trade-related adjustment .. 


Total AFT 


52 410 


109883 


22051 


AFT per capita (USD) 


43 




17 



BY SECTOR [Shar 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



UMKT-s 163% 

South of Sahara 32,9* 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 c 


instant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Fiance 


43 982 




EU Institutions 


22 724 




United Kingdom 


10 493 


99.3% 


Norway 


676 




Japan 


259 


Top donor;' share in total AFT 


IFAD 


196 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




United Kingdom 


10493 




EU Institutions 


3164 






257 


100% 


World Trade Organisation 


164 




UNDP 


96 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


Germany 


59 
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MAURITIUS 




TRADE MAINSTREAM I NG 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plar 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 





rterciiandise exports 









TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 10 

Fixed linn Mobiles Electricity 

per IOC. inhabitants per 10D inhabitants Power Coo 




Maunt us iojii or jjhoii (avq.j ■ Ult lavg.i 

PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 17 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS] 



PRIORITY 3: ADJUSTMENT COSTS'" 

No indicator available. Refer to qi 
country-specific information. 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 








Imports by ma 


n origin (% share of total) 








2007 


3008 




2009 




European Union 


27.0 India 


23.9 


European Union 


17.7 


India 


21.2 European Union 


221 




13.1 






11j 




8.6 


Exports by ma 


destination (94 share oftotal 








2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


64.4 European Union 




European Union 


46.6 


United States 


6.9 United States 


5.8 


United States 


5.8 


Madagascar 


5.6 Madagascar 


5.1 


Madagascar 


4.4 


TRADE COMPOSITION- ! 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Agra 




J: * 


Manufacture ■ n , 




Imports 









Share of principal commercial services ilei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercoi 
Imports 
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BASIC INDICATORS 






Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


1275 


GDP (millions current USD,2009! : 


8599 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2QQ9) 1 -6.5 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009j 1 


1 4335.1 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2008] 6 


4.0 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O0B) 7 


56.4 


Labour force, female (%of total labour force, 2008) a 


36.0 


Human development index (2010) 9 


56/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI.2008) 1,1 


0.01 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




60.9% 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CR5) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 - 

17 - 

18 -- 

19 WTO Secretariat 
2G WTO Secretariat 
21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 

2002-05 »?.. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


4093 


369 


2918 


Economic infrastructure 


2488 


28268 


16748 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


20238 


43156 
26358 


27916 
8057 


Trade- related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


26819 


71793 


47 581 


AFT per capita (USD! 0 1 0 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009} 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

| Mexico 1.1% 

UMICs 26J% 
Norths Central America 29.5% 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


33 393 




Germany 


17450 






5734 


93.6% 


United Kingdom 


5 341 




5pam 


1614 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


UNIDO 


1 190 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


14 831 




Japan 


5691 




United Kingdom 


5341 


88.1% 


EU Institutions 


4151 


Germany 


3113 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Spain 


2114 



29 £ 
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Aid-for-trade priorities are mainstreamed in the national 
development plan and operational strategies have been updated 
accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restrictneness of imports 



Rei:nrlii'?ripssotf.pni-< 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Impoits 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



More than ' 



iree priorities selected and without ranking. Refer tc 
c response for country- specific information. 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS" 
Imports by main otigin (% share of total) 



2007 




2008 




2009 


United States 


49.6 


United States 


492 


UnitedStates4 8.1 


European Union 


12.0 


European Union 


12J 


China 13.9 




10.6 




112 


fuiopiMii union 11.6 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal 






2007 




2008 




2009 


United States 


82.2 


United States 


m 


United States 80.7 


European Union 


5.3 


European Union 


5.9 


European Union 5.1 



Canada 2.4 Canada 14 Canada 3.6 

TRADE COMPOSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agriiutalproiiirls Fuels and mining produrls ■ Minufactwe ■ nie. 
Imports 




20D2-05 H 
2008 ■ 
fflfjn 



Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■Travel Ottiercoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


2671 


GDP [millions current USD, 2009) ! 


4202 


GDP real growth rale (annual %, 2009]"' 


-1.6 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009] 4 


35223 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day,2008) 6 


2.2 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O06) 7 44.0 


Labour force, female ;' m:jI l.'ibou- force, 2008) a 


47.4 


Human development index (2010)' 


100/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)" 


4.8 



FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 constant) 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 

Air.i ijlTj'f 23 



it 23.5% 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Eypendituies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProf,les201O 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WTOTrade Profiles 

17 World Bank -Doing Business 
IS World Bank - Doing Business 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


2824 


560 


1253 


Economic infrastructure 


21699 


64742 


58098 


Building productive capacity 


34702 


57732 


63 464 


Of which: Trade development marker 




15301 


4344 


Trade- related adjustment „ 


Total AFT 


59225 


123035 


122815 


AFTpercopiia(USD) 


24 


46 


46 



BY SECTOR (Share 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



LMIls39J% 
Fir East Asia 44.25* 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




iapan 


181882 




United Slates 


113 975 




Germany 


15103 


99.1% 


Worid Bank 


15058 




Korea 


10451 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Switzerland 


2 522 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Japan 


27207 




Worid Bank 


25839 


92.5% 


Korea 


16524 


United States 


15243 


Germany 11686 


Top donors' shaie in total aft 


EU Institutions 


3254 
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MONGOLIA it. 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Aid-for-trade priorities have changed. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



ftestt Ittiv ens ss of imports 
Reslrirtlvenessof exports 




TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 







Merchandise export 













TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION- 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 16 



Commercial servi 
import; 



PRIORITY 2: TRADE FACILITATION 1 
Number of dayslor trading across borders 



Mongolia TJ] Far Ea^t Asia (avg.) ■ LMIC (avg.) 

PRIORITY 3: CROSS-BORDER INFRASTRUCTURE " 
Cross-border Infrastructure, 2010 [score) 
Airport density 




MAIN TRADING PARTNERS' 0 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



2007 


2008 


2009 


Russian Federation 


34.3 






31.1 




European Union 


9.2 




Exports by main 


dt^lmalion (% share of total) 




2007 


2008 


2009 




74.2 




Canada 


9.5 




European Union 


5,6 





TRADE COM POSITION-' 
Share of main commodity group 



Share of piiocipal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other cot rr ecu I : e rvice l. 
Imports 

2002-05 ^^^^■^r T: ^HH 

2008 Data not avaltabk i 
2DW Dam not available 

Exports 

2002-os ^^^^^^^^M^^^H^^^H 

20015 Data not avaiabk I 

2009 Data not waiabte j 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009)' 


31993 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) ! 


90859 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"- 


4.9 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 


4494.4 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2007) 6 


2,5 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2G07) 7 


47.9 


Labour force, female (% of total labour force, 2O08) 9 26.1 


Human development index (2010) 9 


114/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI. 2008)" 1.4 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlool Database Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CR5) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 - 

17 - 

18 -- 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


5075 


3696 


4198 


Economic infrastructure 


253714 


560975 


446179 


Building productive opacity 


697% 


283753 


107826 


Of which: Trade development marker 




214320 


71 825 


Trade-related adjustment .. 


Total AFT 


328 SS5 


848424 


558202 


AFT per capita (USD) 


11 


27 


17 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Mnroira 44.7% 
LMICl 193% 

NDrthoTSahara 52.0» 



TOP DONORS ibSD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Fiance 


624 172 




United States 


400711 






110417 


_ 97.8% 


EU Institutions 


97 324 




Japan 


46852 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


OHO 


15000 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Spam 


116018 




Japan 


104164 ' 




France 


87977 


96.2% 


EU Institutions 


65482 




Germany 


47152 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


United Stales 


26781 
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MOROCCO 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is fully malnstreamed In the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restrictive ness of Imports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



More than one priority selected (Network infrastructure, 
Other transport and Cross-border infrastructure). Refer to 
questionnaire response for country-specific information. 



PRIORITY 2" 

More than one priority selected (Trade policy analysis, 
negotiation and implementation, Trade facilitation and 
Regional integration). Refer to questionnaire response for 
country- specific information. 



More than one priority selected (Competitiveness and Export 
diversification). Refer to questionnaire response for country- 
specific information. 




MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ;o 








Imports by ma 


n origin (% share ottotal) 








2007 


2908 




2009 




European Union 


51.9 European Union 


51,8 


European Union 


52.5 


United States 


6.1 Saudi Arabia 


6.7 


China 


7.8 




5.9 China 


5J 


United States 


7.1 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal 








2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


72.4 European Union 


59.3 


European Union 


65.7 


India 


3.8 India 


6.8 


India 


5.3 


Brazil 


3.2 Brazil 


4.8 


United States 


3.3 


TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Sgnru 




l: a 


Manufacture ■ n , 




Imports 









Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport BTravel Other commeri 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS M 


AID FLOWS 










nstantl 






Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


22894 


FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 cc 






GDP (millions current USD,2uTO! ; 


8790 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments 


Disbursement 


GDP real growth rate {annual %, 7.009)" 1 


6.3 




l W2 -01 avg. 




2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


4319 


10427 


22129 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 20Q9)' 1 885.2 


Economic infrastructure 


203244 


174498 


176 590 


ncome group" 


LDC 


Building productive capacity 146906 
Of which: Trade development marker 


245 443 


204745 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2003) 6 


74.7 


129 565 


94256 


ncome share held by highest 20% (%, 2003)' 


53.3 


Trade- related adjustment .. 


abour force, female (%of toial labour farce, 2008) a 


52.1 


Total AFT 


354468 


430368 


403464 


luman development index (2010)'' 


165/169 


APT per capita (USD) 


18 


19 


18 


Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2008)" : ' 


21.6 


BY SECTOR (Share in tota 


AFT, com m" 


ments, 2009} 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 















SOURCES: 

1 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 TTU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 World Bank -Doing Business 

18 Source: fTC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 
2G WTO Secretariat 
21 WTO Secretariat 



3 CO 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Mozambique 29J« 

LDCs 32.6% 

South of Safiara32.Ht 



TOP DONORS L.'SD '00n. 2009 r:onii.an!! 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


112912 




World Bank 


85 333 




EU Institutions 


59723 


71.7% 


Korea 


34998 




Finland 


24 940 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Canada 


23031 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


122462 




EU Institutions 


48122 




Norway 


30907 


Sweden 


26233 


^^^74.8% 


Denmark 


25860 


Top donors' shaie In total AFT 


African Dev. Bank 


18830 
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MOZAMBIQU 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Trade has high pr iority within r'r-.e country's national development 
plan. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved In overseeing the 
trade agenda. The EIF has had a moderate impact on the ability to 
mainstream trade in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Rfstrictiveness of imports 
Rest deliver ess of exports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE" 



n a it 



M:':ir:r.i:i.o ,'_:"':■":.::::: iavg ) ■ LDC (avg.) 



PRIORITY 2: TRADE FACILITATION 
Number of days for trading across borders 
Imports 



Mozambique _ J South of Sahara (avg.) | LDC (avg.) 

PRIORITY 3: COMPETITIVENESS 1 * 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX [OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 
2005 j^B 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 





rterchand se export 









Commercial servi 
Ira parti 



s imports and exports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 








Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 








2007 


2008 




2009 




South Africa 


31.8 South Africa 


291 


South Africa 


35.4 


European Union 


2B.S European Union 


27,4 


European Union 


24.2 


India 


4.3 Bahrain 


6J 




6.S 


Exports by ma 


destination h% share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 




2009 




South Africa 


17.8 European Union 


616 


European Union 


51.1 


European Union 


6.1 South Africa 


10.0 


South Africa 


21.4 


Zimbabwe 


3.0 Zimbabwe 


3.1 


China 


3.5 


TRADE COMPOSITION- 1 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Agricu 




J: ■ 






Imports 










Shaie of principal commercial se 

""dn;to" travel 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




BASIC INDICATORS 


I AID FLOWS 1 










nstantl 




Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


29331 


FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 cc 




GDP [millions current USD, 2009! ! 


12531 


Aid for Trade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)' 


4.7 




mi-Qi avg. 


2m mas 


Trade policy and regulations 


34 


2366 494 


GDP per tapita, PPP (current international dollars, 20Q9) 4 1 154.7 


Economic infrastructure 


76 347 


227173 118959 


Income group" 


LDC 


Building productive capacity 93 930 
Of which: Trade development marker 


62963 54100 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day, 2004) 6 


55.12 


32540 11008 


Income share held by highest 20% (96, 2O04} 7 


5424 


Trade-related adjustment 


Labourforce, female (9b of total labour face, 2008) s 


45.4 


Total AFT 


170361 


792501 17355! 


Human development index (2010)' 


118/169 


AFTp(rcopiia(USD! 


6 


10 6 


Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2008)'° 


5.6 


BY SECTOR (Share in tot a 


AFT, com mi 


ments, 2009) 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 











BUDGET 1 ' 

Ex pendicles 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank -National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Econom c Oul.lool Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 
16 WTO Trade Profiles 

7 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 
18 rrc (WTO/UNCTAD) 
WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 




■a-d;rcii:y ardiigj ji ■■v rj.8% 



1 Business, ether semes 0.5% 
\ t am mumca lions 0.2% 

s 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share In sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 


Nepal J0.B% 






LDCs 32.6% 






TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 c 


instant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Worid Bank 


84358 






42 128 




Unitpc < -qcom 


39469 


86.7% 


KOTi 


21523 




13 206 


lop donors' share in total AFT 


Germany 


8115 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Worid Bank 


46 094 




Germany 


29127 




Japan 


22541 




United Kingdom 


20 490 


Switzerland 


10875 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


Norway 


9055 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plan. 
The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. The EIF has had a moderate impact on tho ability to 
mainstream trade in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



Restrictiveness of imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 16 



Simple average MfNapMiii! ltol.il: 



PRIORITY 2: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 



Neriii :u'j:h.;'i:!':;ivi:IAyi.:a','ui ■ IX. ;jvq : 



PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION" 
Product diversification (Number of equivalent products at SITC 3- dig its) 



Commercial servi 
Import! 



European Union 9.6 

TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agmuhuialpmduns I Futisai 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS' 0 






Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 






2003 


2008 


2009 




India 


53.0 




56.8 




8.4 


mm 


11.2 


European Union 


6.4 


European Union 


5.4 


Exports by ma 


decimation (% share oftotal) 






2003 


2008 


2009 






52.4 




63.5 


United States 


29.1 


European Union 


III 



2002-05 O 



Imports 



L0u:h and Cer'ial feu (avc i ■ _DL lavq.; 



Share of principal commercial se 
■ Transport ■ Travel 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


5 743 


GDP (millions current USD,2009! : 


6297 


GDP real growth rale (annual %, 2009) 1 


-5.6 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 


26413 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2005)" 


15.8 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O05I 7 


56.9 


Labour force, female (%nf total labour force.. 2008)" 


37.8 


Human development index (2010)' 


115/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)"- 11.9 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



ure19K^^^^^^k 



BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20!0 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
S World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ETC (WTOAJNCTAD) 
7 WTO Trade Profiles 
18 WTO online RTA database 
WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Commitments 

2002-05 wg. 2009 



Trade policy and regulations 


4187 


11322 


3503 


[tin io in if infrastructure 


67079 


53099 


91 418 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


117638 


135637 
63 570 


87530 
27184 


Trade- related adjustment * „_ 


Total AFT 


188 905 


200058 


182 451 


AFT per capita (USD) 


35 


35 


32 



BY SECTOR (Shat 



CoT.mun 'tali ens 0.1W 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS i-J'jD UO'J, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




IA0B 


36439 




United States 


30 809 






14798 


61.9% 


Netherlands 


13609 




Worid Bank 


13135 


lop donois' share in total AFT 


Japan 


11230 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


34595 




Worid Bank 


24506 


70.5% 


Spain 


16227 


IADB 


15421 


Denmark 


12828 


Top donors' shait in total AFT 


Japan 


11647 
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NICARAGUA 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and operational strategies have been 
updated accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Resliktiveness of imports 
Rciiiirtii'pnEss of e* ports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Metchandlse Impoits 







Aeitiiandise exports 







TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS" 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER J' 




Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION Imports b, main ongin Mdiinoftotil) 



AND IMPLEMENTATION" 


2007 


2008 




2009 




Sim pit aieiage MFN applied (total) 


United Slates 


23.0 United States 


17.1 


United States 


20.2 


20IB 5.6H 


Mexico 


13.1 Venezuela, B.H 


95 


Venezuela, B.R. 


16.9 


fflfja DsronorswitoMr 


Costa Rica 


S.6 Mexico 




Costa Rica 


9.2 




Exports by ma 


destination (94 share oftotal 










2007 






2009 






2008 






PRIORITY 3: REGIONAL INTEGRATION" 


United States 


31.2 United States 


40.5 


United Stales 


32.8 




El Salvador 


14.1 European Union 




El Salvador 


143 




European Union 


14.0 El Salvador 


7.7 


European Union 


12.8 




TRADE COMPOSITION' 










Share of main commodity group 

■ Agraultunl products Fuels and mining prod 
Imports 


l: ■ 


mtmts. m , 





Share of piintipal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercommet 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


15 290 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


5384 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)" 1 1.0 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 


674.6 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2005)" 


65.9 


Income share held by highest 20% (ft, 2Q05) 7 


50.3 


Labour force, female ;' s oi M:.ii LiLou- torn, 20O8) a 


30.8 



FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 constant) 



Human development index (2010)' 
Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)'° 

GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 
Industry 17.3% 



BUDGET'-' 

Elpenditules 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMFs World Economic Outlool Database Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (VVTO/UNCTAD) 

17 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

18 WTOTrade Profiles 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 

2002-05 »g. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


18 


9976 




LTonomic infrastructure 


44239 


9667 


39846 


Building productive opacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


68514 


121 032 
2389 


46317 
4173 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


112771 


140674 


86343 


AFT per capita (USD) 9 9 6 



BY SECTOR (Share 



^^^^ 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



LDts 32.4% 
South of Sahara 32.9% 



TOP DONORS !■_ : ij ICO 1 .: u 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


63155 




World Bank 


62063 




Denmark 


14 699 


91.1% 


Belgium 


11402 


France 


9278 


lop donors' share in total AFT 


IFAD 


6935 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


45505 




World Bank 


13526 




African Dev. Bank 


10012 


^^^84,1% 


Japan 


5150 


0FID 


3816 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


France 


3682 
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GER 



TRADE MAINSTREAM I NG 



been mainstreamed in the 
intry is planning to update 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities ha> 
national development plan and the c 
its operational strategies accordingly. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing th: 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restrictive n ess of exports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise impotts (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 





ileichandise export 











Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS 14 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS] 



PRIORITY 2: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE" 

Fixed lines Mobiles Electricity 



ilJii 



Niger South o! Saharj (avg j ■ _D:: :.jv-i ; 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 
Imports by main otigin (% share of total) 


2907 


2008 


2009 


European Union 


35.0 European Union 31.5 




United States 


9.1 China 12.6 




Cflte d'l voire 


7.9 United States 13 




Exports by ma 


destination (ft share oftotal) 




200/ 


2008 


2009 


(urcprinl.'mar 


44.1 European Union 38.9 






1Z5 United States 17.6 




Sw Litfa^J 


10.7 Nigeria 11.8 




TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 

Imports 


B H ILL?. 



11.9% 
11,9)6 



Share of principal commercial se 

■ Transport ■ Travel 
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BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


154 729 


GDP [millions current USD,2009! : 


168 994 


GDP real growth rale (annual %, 2009)"' 


5.6 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009| 1 


2203.3 


Income group" 


OLIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day,2004) 6 


64.4 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O01) 7 


18.6 


Labourforce, female ;' ■■■ m:jI Libou- force, 2008) a 


34.9 


Human development index (2010)" 


142/169 


Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 2008) 1,5 


0.7 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




13 '_:!.-/ 40.7% 



BUDGET 1 

Eippndituies 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTDTradeProfiles201O 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlool Database Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 World Bank - Doing Business 

17 WTO Trade Profiles 

18 WTO online RTA database 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



1 AID FLOWS 




FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 CO 


nstant) 






Aid forTrade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


1989 


12026 


6818 


Economic infrastructure 


106433 


2S4931 


137 761 


Building productive capacity 


121 143 


1036485 


103 142 


Of which: Trade development ma rke 




22 922 


14156 


Trade-related adjustment _ 


Total AFT 


229564 


1333 442 


247721 


AFT per capita (USD} 2 9 2 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Nigeria 36.8% 
Other LICs 40.6% 
South of Sahara 32.9% 



TOP DONORS ifjSD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


925 91B 




Uniled Kingdom 


58206 




United States 


21989 


, 99.6% 


Japan 


6452 




Belgium 


1667 


Top donors' share in total AFT 




941 




Disbutsements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


146214 




Uniled Kingdom 


45764 






13207 


United States 


8 329 




Germany 


6766 


Top donors' shaie In total AFT 


African Dev. Bank 


6208 
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NIGERIA | 



Aid-For-trade priorities are mainstreamed in the national 
development plan and operational strategies have been updated 
accordingly. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 
Metcham 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 


im 








Restrktiveness of Imports 


2009 


Merchandise exports 












Restrictive ties j of exports 


2009 





TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE FACILITATION " 

Number of daysfoi trading across hardeis 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 



•I South o! Sahara (avg.) | OLIC (avg ) 



Simple average MEN applied 



PRIORITY 3r REGIONAL INTEGRATION' 8 

2002 •# 2005 ■ 201Q •# 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS" 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



2007 


Km 




2009 




European Union 


36.7 European Union 


29.1 


European Union 


23.0 




152 Chin 


15J 


China 


17.7 


United Slates 


15.1 UnitedStates 


8.2 


Albania 


7.5 


Exports by ma 


destination (94 share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 




2009 




United States 


46.6 United States 


425 


United States 


27J 


European Union 


18.1 European Union 


21.1 


European Union 


22.4 


India 


8.2 India 


9.6 


India 


9.5 


TRADE COMPOSITION" 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Sgnru 




1KB ■ 







Share of principal commeicial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Othettoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2009]' 169708 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009] : 


166545 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009) J 


3.6 


GDP per capita. PPP (current international dollars, 2009j 4 2 608.6 


Income group" 


OLIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2005)" 


22.6 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2005| 7 


40.5 


Labour force, female (%nf total labour farce, 2008) 3 


19.2 


Human development index (2010)' 


125/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2fJ08)" 0.9 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




BUDGET 1 -' 

Expenditure 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

17 World Bank -Doing Business 

18 rTC [WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 

2002-05 »g. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


22793 


4463 


520S 


Economic infrastructure 


207690 


370 168 


187080 


Building productive opacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


418115 


590576 
81725 


361 785 
48 320 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


648598 


965207 


554073 


AFT per capita (USD) 4 6 3 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 





Pakista 


26.9% 


Other LKI 40.6% 


South and Cental An,, 39,6% 




TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




-Auric iiti 


297 800 




Japan 


258712 




resntes 


240 860 


93.1% 




85944 




Asian Cev Ban* 


53 596 


Top donor;' share In total AFT 


United Kingdom 


48372 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


224388 




United States 


86406 




Japan 


62133 


96,1% 


Germany 


38 015 




United Kingdom 


24606 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


EU Institutions 


5971 
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PAKISTAN |C 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING ■ TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Chanqes to aid-For-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 

■ j , , , , , , TOTAL VALUE" 

national develop' n. <m p rin ,n id o| ^Miionnl -.r-.-iv- in:^ Have been 

updated accordingly. " ,,lhil *' UU lnd 1"» 

Merchandise imports 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) H 


200J-O5 "^^^^H 




ResnlcriYenessof imports 


Merchandise exports 
2002-05 ^^^^^^H 






Rest rlctlvt-n ess of a ports 


200! 







TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS" 5 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX [OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



s imports and exports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS-' 



PRIORITY 2: TRADE FACILITATION 17 
Number of days for trading arioss borders 



Fikhur :>3un cent'sl Asa (avg.) | OLIC jara.) 



PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 15 
Product diversification (Number of equivalent products: at SITC 3-digits) 




Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 






2007 


3008 


2009 




European Union 


14.6 SaudiArabia 14.1 


European Union 


161 




12.8 European Union 13.6 


China 


MS) 


Saudi Arabia 


12.3 China 11,2 


Saudi Arabia 


11.1 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share of total) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




European Union 


26.8 European Union 25.7 


European Union 


24.6 


United States 


21.6 UnitedStates 18.0 


United States 


18J 


United Arab Emirates 11.9 United Arab Emirates 9.9 


United Arab Emirate 





TRADE COM POSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 

■ AgraultiHl produce; "■ Furisai 



2032-05 | 



Imports 



fmw : .('nfii din! G-.irrt As:.s Mvg.l | OUC (.ivy i 



Share of piintipal commercial se 

. ' rransport Travel 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


3454 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 


24 711 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)"' 


2.4 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 


13057.1 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2006)° 


9,5 


Income share held by highest 20% (96, 2006)' 58.0 


Labour force, female (%of total labour force, 2008) 3 


36.9 


Human development index (2010)' 


56/169 



FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 constant) 



Aid dependency ii'JW/QI 'X 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 11 



BUDGET 1 

Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20!0 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
S World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTCVUNCTAD) 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 WTOTrade Profiles 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 

200M)5»g. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


51 


56 


285 


lai ii in rue infrastructure 


5443 


11 113 


6435 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


4919 


6391 
2548 


3920 
347 


Trade-related adjustment . 


Total AFT 


10413 


17560 


10639 



AFT per capita (USD! 

BY SECTOR (Share in total 

Business, otto services 0.9% 
TuurismO.6% 

~:.,:vp: y :r».lr;,],iiri,h 0.3% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



UMIC:: 26J% 
rh and Central America 29.596 



TOP DONORS i _■ L - i_~ .Vuu 1 .: 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


4559 




fapan 


3 385 






2191 


96.5% 


MBS 


1075 




UNIDO 


1034 


Top donors' share In total AFT 




253 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 






3365 




United States 


3042 


96,5% 


Spain 


2203 


Korea 


474 




IADB 


241 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Canada 


202 
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PANAMA °a 



TRADE MAINSTREAMING 


1 TRADE PERFORMANCE 




Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plan. 


TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 


TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 


Merchandise Imports 












Restrictive n ess of exports 


Merchandise expo it 

2D02-05 







TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS 1, 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (C 



>f 'ji.i.vctr i r>:rr:.Rr = =--.-. 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION" 
Product diversification (Number of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits) 



:":!|-|: 'I .lT ■■,.; "-! '! ll V 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 16 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ' 



Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 








2007 


2008 




2009 




United Slates 


30.8 United States 


29.7 


United States 


29.1 


Netherlands Antilles 7.1 European Union 


63 


European Union 


6.7 


European Union 


7.1 Costa Rica 


5.1 


Costa Rica 


5.2 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal 








2007 


2008 




2009 




United States 


35.7 United States 


92 


United Stales 


42.7 


European Union 


34.0 European Union 


m 


European Union 


26.6 


China 


5.6 Costa Rica 


5.8 


Costa Rica 


7.1 



TRADE COM POSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agmihural prates B Fudsai 



2COJ-05 | 



Imports 



Shaie of piincipal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other commett 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


6349 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


15015 


GDP real growth rate (annual 96, 2009)* 


•3.8 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009] 1 


4522.5 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day,2007] 6 


6.5 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O07) 7 


57.4 


Labour force, female i%of total labour farce, 2008) a 38J 


Human development index (20TO) tf 


96/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)'" 


0.8 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




industry 21 .2%^ 

oynataddupto IOO due to rounding. 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank -National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Econom c Oul.lool Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 
16 WTO Trade Profiles 

7 ITC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

8 - 

9 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 
Aid for Trade 



Commitments 

2002-05 ivg. 2009 



Iwdi' policy and K'ljiil.ltiuir. 



Economic infrastructure 


849 


40887 


31 101 


Building productive opacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


11 120 


29922 
4188 


49022 
3098 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


17292 


73553 


83081 


AfT per capita (USD) 


3 


12 


13 



BY SECTOR (Share 



Trade polity and iegy'al.orr.3,7% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS 


USD '000, 2009 c 




Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




OflO 


14500 




Japan 


11 139 




IADB 


10997 


87.9% 


Germany 


4698 


EU Institutions 


4218 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


United Slates 


3 675 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 






66 475 




Spain 


3545 




EU Institutions 




98* 


Korea 


1573 




Untied States 


1475 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Germany 


1 2TB 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstteamed in the 
national development plan and operational strategies have been 
updated accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restrrctiveneii of impoits 
Restrlcttvenesi of exports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 1 " 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



Commercial servi 
Import! 



PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 17 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUTOF NUMBER 145 EXPORTER5I 

2005 



PRIORITY 3: VALUE CHAINS s 

No indicator available. Refer to guestionnaire response for 
country-specific information. 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 










Imports by ma 


origin (% share oftotal) 










2007 


2008 






2009 




Brazil 


29.0 China 


27.4 






29.6 




27.7 Brazil 


26.9 


Brazil 




23.1 


Argentina 14.3 


Argentina 


14.3 


Argentina 




162 


Exports by mai 


destination (% share oftotal) 








200/ 


2008 






2009 




Brazil 


18.5 Uruguay 


17,5 


Brazil 




20.7 


Argentina 


18.4 Argentina 


16.3 


Uruguay 




16.9 


U'jquay 


9.3 Brazil 


14.1 


Chile 




11.5 


TRADE COMPOSITION 










Share of main commodity group 










■ Agricu 








■ e 




Import! 

2CO2-05 













Share of principal commercial se 
■ Transport ■ Travel 
Import! 
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Population [thousands, 2009) 1 


29165 


GDP [millions current USD, 2009)- 


126734 


GDP real growth rate (annual 96, 2009) J 


0.9 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009| 1 


8629.5 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2007) 6 


7.7 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O07) 7 


54.8 


Labourforce, female ;' .-ol kj\ labou- force, 2008) 3 


43.3 


Human development index (2010)' 


63/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)" 


0.4 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 11 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 wraTradeProfiles2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WTOTrade Profiles 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 nC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


7 555 


11768 


11418 


[I'cincimic infrastructure 


25940 


57785 


2806 


Building productive opacity 


95521 


142842 


97 257 


Of which: Trade development marker 




88255 


28395 


Trade-related adj tistmen! » 


Total AFT 


129016 


212 395 


111481 


AFT per capita {USD) 5 7 4 



BY SECTOR (Share 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 





South America 


25.1% 




TOP DONORS 


USD '000, 2009 




Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Spain 


51 90S 




United Stales 


55 367 






31 292 




Belgium 


9952 




Switzerland 


8321 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Germany 


3 538 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




United States 


33032 




Spain 


30685 




EU Institutions 


22522 


88.6% 


.span 


14602 


Belgium 


10943 


Top donors' shaie In total AFT 


Germany 


8 250 
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PERU 0 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Operational strategies have been updated to reflect aid-for-trade 

priorities and objectives. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise I m ports 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS 12007) I 


2002-05 






;;eili"">;n;ss of Imports 


2009 

2002-05 
2D0! 


Merchandise expo its 




Restrlctlveness of exports 













TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION' 6 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 1 ' 
Pioduct diveisification (Number of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits) 



PRIORITY 3: COMPETITIVENESS 18 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS : " 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



2007 


2008 


2009 




United Stales 


33.0 United States 18.9 


United States 


19.8 


Euro pea n Union 


T7.S Chita 116 


China 


145 


Colombia 


13.7 European Union 111 


European Union 


11.3 


Exports by ma 


destination (W share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 


2009 




United States 


19.4 United States 18.7 


United States 


17.2 


Eropean Union 


18.0 European Union 17.7 


European Union 


151 


China 


10.9 On 115 


China 


15.3 


TRADE COM POSITION- 






Share of main commodity group 






■ Agrlr.ii 








Imports 







Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport BTravel Ottiertoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 





Population [thousands, 2009) 1 


50 


GDP [millions current USD, 2009)- 


545 


GDP real growth rate {annual 96, 2Q09) J 


-8.0 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 


14526.7 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty fSDvfog below USD 1.25/day) s 


Income share held by highest 20% (%) 7 


Labour force, female (%of total labour force) 2 


Human development index" 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)" 




GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 





FLOWS . ■ 




BUDGET 1 

Expenditures 



Aid forTrade 


Commitments 

2002-05 wg. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 




74 


Economic infrastructure 




705 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


1772 


2 276 


Trade-related adjustment _ 


Total An 


1772 


3054 


APT per capita (USD) 


35 


61 



BY SECTOR (Share 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 



16 - 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 



19 WTOSecretar 

20 WTOSecretar 

21 WTOSecretar 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



UMlCs 26.3% 
:ti&(entral Amerra 29.5% 



TOP DONORS 


USD '000, 2009 constant) 




Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Canada 


179 




Worid Trade Organ i sat 








• z m 


1 


EU Institutions 






Worid Bank 




it In total AFT 







Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 






EU Institutions 


1142 






Canada 


589 






World Trade Organ isatlo 


n 129 


10 


0% 


Japan 


9 






Worid Bank 






re In total AFT 
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SAINT KITTS AND NEVI5 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is partly mainstreamed in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: OTHER - TOURISM DEVELOPMENT 6 

No indicator available. Refer to questionnaire response for 
country- specific information. 

PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 1 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 

2005 M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

V 

2001 |B 

200; HI 



PRIORITY 3: OTHER - INFORMATION AND 
COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGIES (ICT) lfi 

No indicator available. Refer to questionnaire response for 
country-specific information. 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 


TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 




Merchandise exports 
2002-05 MUM 
2006 MM 




:™ - » ■ 

Commercial services imports and exports 
import; 












MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ;o 




hipori:; iiy "'sir- (nKf: c".- : . <:„iio iiitoul; 




2007 2008 


2009 


United States 58.8 


Trinidad and Tobago 10.8 




European Union 8.6 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 


2009 


United States 86.6 


European Union 3.4 


Antigua and Barbuda 1.8 


TRADE COM POSITION-' 




Share of main commodity group 






res mm 


Imports 







2O02-O5 



Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■Travel Ottiertoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population [thousands, 2009) 1 


172 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


m 


GDP real growth rate (annual 96, 2009) J 


•3.8 


GDP per capita, PPP [current international dollars, 2009) 4 


96047 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, T995) 4 


20.9 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 1995) ! 48.8 


Labour force, female (%nf total labour (orce, 2008) s 


415 


Human development index" 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008> |1 '- 2.1 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




Industry 18.2% ^^^^^ 


Services 763% 






BUDGET 1 

Expenditures 









FLOWS iUiD ■QOO, 2009 consUnl) 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities oatabase (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 



16 - 



17 WB- World Development Indicators 

World Economic Forum, Global Enabling Trade Report 2010 



19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 »g. 2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


4 


311 


Economic infrastructure 


S702 16 


273 


Building productive opacity 


3842 595 


17817 


Of which: Trade development marker 




8263 


Trade- related adjustment 148 


Total AFT 


9549 759 


18400 


AFT per capita (USD) 


59 4 


106 



BY SECTOR (Share 



Agriculture, forestry, fishing 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



UMIC; 26.3% 
Norland Cemril America 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 ci 

Commitments 2008-09avg. 

Japan 3 429 

EU Institutions 496 

WoridBank 443 

Germany 54 

UNDP 25 



Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


11540 




Japan 


3034 


99.6% 


Canada 


535 


France 


226 




World Bank 


75 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Germany 


54 
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SAINT LUCIA A 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING ■ TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
Trade is partly mainstreamed in the national development plan. 
The country is planning to update its operational strategies to 
reflect aid-for-trade priorities and objectives. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Merchandise expo its 




TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise I m poits 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: ADJUSTMENT COSTS" 

No indicator available. Refer to questionnaire response for 
country- specific information. 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: OTHER TRANSPORT 7 
Roads, paved i% of total roads), 2001 



Quality of air transport infrastructure, 2010 



Data not available 



Quality of railroad infrastr 



PRIORITY 3 16 

More than one priority selected (Competitr 
Export diversification). Refer to questionnaire for country- 
specific information. 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 




Imports by main origin (% share of total) 




2007 2008 


2009 


United States 41.7 United States 42.6 


WnidadindTobflgo 19.9 TrinidadandTobago 23,8 




European Union 10.9 European Union 8.4 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 


2009 


European Union 27.4 United States 34.0 


TrinidadandTobago 24.3 TrinidadandTobago 23.2 


United States 13.8 European Union 17.0 


TRADE COM POSITION- 




Share of main commodity group 






■ Mm. 


Imports 






Share of principal commercial services ilei 

■ Transport ■Travel Ottiertoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



BASIC INDICATORS 






Population (thousands, Z009) 1 


109 


GDP (millions current USD, 


583 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)' 


•2.8 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 


9153.7 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1,25/day) 6 


Income share held by highest 20% (%) 7 


Labourfotte, female ;' i-ol l.ihou- force, 2008) 3 


40.9 


Human development index" 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI.2008) 10 


4.8 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 






BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditures 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradePrafiles201O 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic stpis 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlool tiattibiiio Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database ICRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WTO online RTA database 

17 WB- World Development Indicators 

World Economic Forum, Global Enabling Trade Report 2010 

18 WTO Trade Profiles 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 




AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade polity and regulations 


40 


367 


82 


[lonomic infrastructure 


1416 


1389 


279 


Building productive capacity 


54% 


273 


11815 


Of which: Trade development marker 






418 


Trade- related adjustment 




43 




Total An 


6951 


2071 


12175 


AFT per capita (USD) 


64 


19 


in 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 




29 5% 



TOP DONORS UiD , Ci0n. 2009 toi litanO 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


865 




Japan 


205 




Germany 


192 


97.5% 


[U Institutions 


144 




IMF 


107 


fop donors' share In total AFT 


Austria 84 




Disbutsements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


7642 




Japan 


6410 




Canada 


460 


99.8% 


Germany 


192 




Austria 1 19 


Top donors' share In total AFT 


World Bank 


55 
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SAINT VINCENT AND THE GRENADINES 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and operational strategies have been 
updated accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (t.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imp nits 





Aertiiandise expo its 







TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: REGIONAL INTEGRATION 1 " 
2002 • : 2005 • . 2010 



PRIORITY 2: OTHER TRANSPORT 
Roads, paved (% of total roads), 2003 



Quality of air transport infrastructure, 2010 



Quality of railroad infrastructure, 2010 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 16 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS 1 * 






Imports by main origin (% share of total) 






2007 2008 


2009 




United Slates 35.6 United States 37.0 


United States 


35.0 


Trinidad andTobago 23.6 Tnnidada andTobago 21.7 


Trinidad andTobago 


25.6 


European union 14.3 European Union 14.5 


European union 


12.5 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 


2009 




Saint Lucia 22.5 Grenada 18.2 


TrinidadandTobago 


20.6 


European Union 20.2 TrinidadandTobago 17.4 


Saint Lucia 


ISi 


Trinidad andTobago 14.7 Saint Lucia 147 


Grenada 


12.6 


TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 






Share of main commodity group 






■ Agricultural produrti Fuels and mining products ■ 


Manufacture ■ nir 




Imports 







Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■Trawl Ottiertoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


12534 


FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 cc 


nstanti 






GDP (millionscurrentUSD,2Q09] : 


13059 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rale (annual %, 2009) 1 


2.2 




1 002 -Ob avg. 


2009 


009 


Trade policy and regulations 


4115 


15 240 




GDP per capita. PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 1 1 816.6 




Economic infrastructure 


88703 


214179 


1D8044 


Income group" 


LDC 




Building productive capacity 99460 
Of which: Trade development marker 


164941 


105706 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2005)" 


33.5 


41 173 


31715 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O05| 7 


45.9 


Trade-related adjustment - 9 


Labour force, female ;' i-ol m:jI Libou- torn, 2008) 3 


43.1 


Total AFT 


192278 


394369 


217616 


Human development index (2010) 9 


144/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


18 


31 


17 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008) 1,1 


8.0 


BY SECTOR (Share in tota 


AFT, commf 


ments, 2009} 





GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




BUDGET'- 

Eypendit jies 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 rrc (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share In sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



Senegal 172% 
LDCs urn 



■ i.T,! : 32.9% 



TOP DONORS i, :\? Il'u'J 



Commitments 

World Bank 
EU Institutions 

African Dev. Bank 
Canada 
United Slates 



2008-09 avg. 

111930 
54542 
40461 
34688 
24170 
23091 



Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


72620 




EU Institutions 


62654 


^^^84.5% 


France 


36020 


African Dev. Bank 


21199 




11551 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Spain 


8547 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Changes to a id -for- trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and the country is planning to update 
its operational strategies accordingly. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. The EIF has had a significant impact on the ability to 
n trade in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restllrtivencss of imports 



Resti Witness of et pons 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE 1 " 



Senegal : Souih of Sahara (avg.) ■ LDC (avg.) 

PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 17 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION'" 
Product diversification (Number of equivalent produdsatSITCJ-digitsl 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 







Merchandise Export 









Commercial servi 
Imports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 


2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


46.6 European Union 


39.8 


t.rapean Uncn 


439 


Nigeria 


8.4 Nigeria 


11.9 


Nijfna 


88 




5.7 Thailand 


6i 




83 


Exports by ma 


desLmation share of total) 






2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


25.7 Mali 


23J 


Mali 


20.C 


Mall 


24.0 European Union 


17.0 


European Union 


19.2 


India 


6.7 India 


116 


Switzerland 




TRADE COMPOSITION- 1 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agmultiralprottuns Furls and mining pro 


J: ■ 








iVrcgsl ViJlhtl '.jhji.j (;■,■; i | |.rX (,■:;] i 



Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiertoi 
Imports 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 




Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


7 320 


GDP (millionscurrentUSO, 2009) : 


42594 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2Q09) J 


-3.0 


GDP per capita, PPP (cuirent international dollars, 2009) 4 


11719.2 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty <% living below USD 1.25/day, 2008) 6 2 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2008) T 


37.5 


Labour force, female (%of total labour force) 3 


Human development index (2010)' 


SO/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI.2008)" 1 


22 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 11 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20!0 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

17 WTO online RTA database 

18 rru, World Bank - World Development indicators 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS i.UbD '000, 2009 CO 


nstant) 






Aid forTrade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




3002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


13554 


2160 


5970 


Economic infrastructure 


203229 


44710 


105 859 


Building productive capacity 


236652 


60 508 


115491 


Of which: Trade development ma rke 




37809 


65856 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total AFT 


453435 


107378 


227320 


AFT per capita (USD) 


61 


15 


31 



BY SECTOR [Shai 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS ■iiijii. A'Ov 



UMKs 26J% 

[mope 19.7*6 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Germany 


97 841 




EU Institutions 


58490 




United States 


31 617 


94.5% 


Switzerland 


8793 




Norway 


6154 




Belgium 


2 237 



Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Germany 


76120 




EU Institutions 


69846 


92.8% 


United States 


30612 


World Bank 


19937 


Italy 


6403 


Topdonors'shaieln total AFT 


Spain 


5968 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Aid for :racle pi ion tie: 
development plan. 



e partly mainstreamed in the 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Melch and Ik Import! 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS'^ 

Trade Perfotmance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



SOI i 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 



PRIORITY 2: REGIONAL INTEGRATION 1 ' 



PRIORITY 3: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE "' 




JJ 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS'" 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



J Europelavg.} ■ L.vll'L i'avg.) 



2007 2008 


2009 


European Union 55.1 European Union 53.3 


[uropeari Union 56.8 


Russian Federation 14.2 Russian Federation 15.3 


Pussijii Federation 12,3 


China 7.4 China 73 




Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 


2009 


European Union 55.9 European Union 54J 


European Union 53.6 


Bosnia and Htmgovma 1 1.8 Bosnia ana Htrttgovina 111 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 1!.2 


Montenegro 10.8 Montenegro 11.7 


Montenegro 10.0 


TRADE COMPOSITION 1 




Share of main commodity group 





Share of principal commercial services items 



Data not available 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 






Population (thousands, 2009] 1 5 696 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


1 942 


GDP real growth rate (annual 96, 2009) ! 4.0 


GDP per capita. PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 80S.0 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2003}° 


53.4 


Income share held by highest 20% (96, 2O03) 7 


49.3 


Labour force, female ;' r-;.'1 mmI l.ihiju torce, 2008) 3 


51.4 


Human development index (2010) 9 


158/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2030-' 


19.1 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 

industtyH.l» 



BUDGET 1 

El pendicles 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 
B World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 World bank - World Trade Indicators 

17 -- 

18 re (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS iUEiD '000, 2009 CO 


nstant) 






Aid forTrade 


Commitment; 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


2 555 


1736 


4797 


Economic infrastructure 


62117 


7253 


65160 


Building productive capacity 


32430 


27850 


30059 


Of which: Trade development ma rke 




19 629 


10909 


Trade-related adjustment _ 


Total AFT 


97102 


36839 


100017 


AFT per capita (USD) 


20 


6 


18 



BY SECTOR (Share 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 a 



m Leone 29.5% 

EDCs 32.6% 
South ofSattaia 



Commitment; 2008-09 avg. 


UniKc<-qccm 


21 206 




Woric *sr.k 


19711 




Japan 


10763 


94.1% 


AftanDr. dank 


7928 




F.U institutions 


7 735 


lop donors' share In total AFT 


Germany 


5 749 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


20103 




World M 


18969 




Japan 


12658 


93.4% 


United Kingdom 


12230 




African Dev. Bank 


10108 


Topdonors'share in total aft 


Germany 


4803 
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SIERRA LEONE 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and operational strategies have been 
updated accordingly. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. The EIF has had a significant impact on the ability to 
n trade in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 





Merchandise export 





















TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: COMPETITIVENESS" 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS] 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: VALUE CHAINS' 

No indicator available. Refer to questionnaire response 
country- specific information. 

PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 16 
Ploduct diveisifkation (Number of equivalent products at 5ITC 3-digits] 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS 1 * 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 


2002 


2008 


2009 


Cote d'lrare 


36.7 




European Union 


18.5 




Canada 


6.5 




Exports by ma 


deslmalion (% share of total) 




2002 


2008 


2009 


United States 1.0 


Saudi Arabia 


0.1 




European Union 


0.2 





TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 
Share of main commodity group 



3 South of Sahara (avg.) |LDC(jvg.) 



Sliiik' ill |'<i -nci pal commercial seivkes ilems 

■ Transport ■Travel Other commen 
Imports 
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Population [thousands, Z009) 1 


523 


GDP [millions current USD, 2009)- 


658 


GDP real growth rate {annual %, 2009) 1 


-2.2 


GDP per capita, PPP [cuirent international dollars, 2009) 4 


2546.6 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1,25/day) s 


Income share held by highest 20% (%) 7 


Labour force, female ;' r-nl M:.ii Libou 1 !oice,2008) 3 


31.5 


Human development index (2010)' 


123/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008) 1,1 


40.7 



FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 constant) 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




BUDGET 1 -' 
Enpendit jies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 
B World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

1 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

2 IMF'; World Econom c Oul.lool Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 



WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Aid for Trade 


Commitment; 


Disbursements 




2002-05 wg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


48 


1431 


1 182 


Economic infrastructure 


4473 


440 


11433 


Building productive capacity 


7679 


4595 


6325 


Of which: Trade development marker 




2188 


2951 


Trade-related adjustment .. 0 


Total An 


12 200 


6467 


18940 


AFT per capita (USD) 


27 


12 


36 



BY SECTOR (Share 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Solomon Islands S.0% 





Oceania MS% 










TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitment; 


2008-09 aug. 




Japan 


5613 




Australia 






Worid Bank 


1545 


99.8% 


New Zealand 


1811 




Canada 


195 


Top donois' share In total AFT 


World Trade Organisation 


51 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Australia 


5773 




New Zealand 


4811 






3778 


99.5% 


Worid Bank 


506 




EU Institutions 


207 


Top donors 'sii are In total AFT 


Worid Trade Organisation 


51 
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TRADE MAINSTREAMING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



There are no articulated strategies that specifically refer to aid for 
trade. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved In overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise impoits 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



No priorities identified. Refer to questionnaire for country-specific 
information. 





MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ;o 




Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 




2007 


2008 


2009 


Australia 31.2 




27.1 




lapan 8.2 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal) 




2007 


2008 


2009 




46.5 




European Union 


12.8 





Thailand 7.2 

TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agricultural products Fuels and mining products ■ Mmufactures ■nit. 
Imports 



2002-05 
2009 




. 02 . 
2008 ■ 
2009 



Shate of ptintipal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottier coT-re'ciii iemce; 
Imports 

2002-05 Dnmnotamitahfc | j 

2D02-D5 JLnormmtabie j j 
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Population (thousands, 2009) 1 


20303 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 


41979 


GDP real growth rate {annual %, 2009) J 


3.5 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009| 4 


4771.6 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day,2002) 6 14.0 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O02) 7 


48.0 


Labour force, female (%of total labour (orce, 2008) 3 


32.7 


Human development index (2010)' 


91/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)" 1.8 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 CC 


nstant) 






Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


009 


Trade policy and regulations 


4 858 


310 


649 


[ranomic infrastructure 


300946 


283666 


367 307 


Building productive capacity 


207329 


173334 


70163 


Of which: Trade development marker 


11757 


7645 


Trade- related adjustment . 


Total AFT 


513 133 


457 310 


438 119 


AFTpt!capiia(USD) 


27 


23 


22 


BY SECTOR (Share in tota 


AFT, tommf 


ments, 2009! 





^^^^ 

it Ban^9,WiOdlwW53.4% 



Trade policy and regulation 
Communications DM 
Business, ol he I services 0.* 
, Tourism 0J* 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

!2 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade indicators 

16 WTOTrade Profiles 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 rrc (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



LMICs J9.3M 
South S Central Asia J 9. 6% 



TOP DONORS L.'iD LHJC ■. ~JX«J u 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




japan 


157 207 




World Bank 


ISO 835 






50088 


91.7% 


Asian Dev. Bank 


48618 




United Stales 


14159 


fop donors' share in total APT 


IFAD 


12500 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Japan 


247 301 




World Bank 


83949 




Denmark 


10482 


88.8% 


EU Institutions 


9136 




8726 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Spain 


8259 
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SRI LANKA riM 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plar 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



m 






Mm 


Merchandise expo its 













TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 16 



10.9% 
11.2% 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 



PRIORITY 2: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 1 ' 
Product diversification (Number of equivalent products at SIR 3-digits] 



SiiLan(i ■ South arafCenlrii Asisiavg.) ■ LMiC(ava) 

PRIORITY 3: COMPETITIVENESS" 
Trade Performance Index 

HANK CURRENT INDEX (OUTOF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



:ni7, j 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS" 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



lur ■_<■:• . ft\v 

S'CJpOT 



European Union 
Singapore 



our is oy -or dcV.irtt on iy> shire uf tutal) 



[;.rij|iojn Union 37.6 European Union 
United States 25.8 United States 



India 



6.7 India 



TRADE COM POSITION- 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agraullunl produce. Furls and 



2COJ-05 1 



imports 



Shaie of piintipal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■Travel Ottier comma 
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Population (thousands, 2D09)'- 


520 


FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 cc 


nstantl 






GDP (millions current USD, MIS) 2 


30i3 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 200S)- 


5.1 




I 002 -Ob avg. 


an 


009 


Trade policy and regulations 




33 


413 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2008| 4 7 4590 


1 


[I'onomic infrastructure 


11825 


59934 


27425 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marks 


12259 


864 


21391 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day. 199Sf 


15,5 


240 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 1999) 7 


574 


Trade-related adjustment .. 


Labourforce, female (% of total labour force, 200B) S 


36.8 


Total AFT 


24086 


60831 


49229 


Human development index (2010)' 


94/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


49 


117 


95 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 200B)" : 


3.7 


BY SECTOR (Share in lota 


AFT,commi 


ments, 2009} 





GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



BUDGET 1 

Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20!0 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank -National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Econom c Oul.lool Diabase, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 
16 World Bank - Doing Business 

7 WEF - GETR 2010 

8 - 

9 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 




hercy Girc'a! on jjcplt 0.7% 
BflTiking, financial iei 
Trade policy and legulatn 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



JMlCi 26.3% 
Mica 25.196 



TOP DONORS ftj 


SO '000, 2009 consta 




Commitments 


2008-09 aug. 




Fiance 


17407 




EU Institutions 


13033 




Netherlands 


12100 


99.9% 


IADB 


443 




World Trade Organisation 


137 




IMF 


56 T ° P 



Disbutsements 

tU 'rstranons 



Netheria-cs 


15334 




Japan 


2109 


99.7% 


France. 


1741 




IADB 


581 


Top donors' share in total AFT 




453 



334 
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SURINAME Z* 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Not sure whether changes to aid-fbr-trade priorities have been 
mainstreamed in the national development plan, but the country 
is planning to update its operational strategies accordingly. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Meldian 



| TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) | 


2*2-05 








2009 
2002-05 


terthandise exports 




Data not available 


2009 







TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE FACILITATION " 
Number of daysfor trading across borders 

Imports 



Commercial services imports and exports 
import! 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS'" 
Imports by main otigin (% share of total) 



Surname South America [avg.; | UMIC (avg.) 

PRIORITY 2: CROSS-BORDER INFRASTRUCTURE" 
Cross-border infrastructure, 2010 (score) 
Airport density 



Transshipment connectivity index 



2007 2008 




2009 


European Union 27.7 United States 


24,0 




United Stales 23.1 European Union 


23,2 




Trinidad and Tobago 20.4 Trinidad and Tobago 20.6 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


200/ 2008 




2009 


lurcpran Unrar IS 8 timcra" .."en 


14.7 




Canada US Canada 


14.4 




S* uefldnd 10 2 Switzeria-d 9 1 


TRADE COMPOSITION 






Share of main commodity group 






■ Igr.LU-l'jrjl ;roduffi Fuels and mining pin 


[[5 BMjnuftctu 


h Mm 


Imports 







PRIORITY 3: VALUE CHAINS'" 

No indicator available. Refer to questionnaire response for 
country-specific information. 



Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottiercoi 
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Population (thousands, 2D09}' 1 


1 185 


FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 cc 


nstant) 






GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


2936 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2O09) 3 


1.2 




mi-Qi avg. 


2009 2 


09 


Trade policy and regulations 


20 




379 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009| i 499B.4 


30 


Economic infrastructure 


7 335 




374 


Income group" 


LMIC 




Building productive capacity 10941 
Of which: Trade development marker 


23852 


10740 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 2001)° 


62.85 


mn 


23 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2001)' 


559 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Labour force, female [%c1 ti'U! jLioiii foite,2008) s 


43.4 


Total AFT 


18297 


23881 


11492 


Human development index (2010)* 


121/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


16 


20 


10 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008) 15 


2.4 


BY SECTOR (Share in lota 


AFT, commit 


ments, 2009) 





GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



y - 



~f\--i liltJ'c. io-fi'ry. r;:hn: 98.2% 



BUDGET 1 -' 
Expsndituies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Econom c Oul.lool Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CR5) 

4 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 



19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



I Banking, f nana:! mhyke: 0.9% 
! Industry DJI9J 

; Trade policy and relations 0.1% 

! Business, other senates 0,1% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share In sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Swaziland 29.7% 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


24143 




Norway 


2340 




1FAD 


2026 


, 99.6% 


Canada 


314 




United States 


201 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Japan 


121 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


6 061 




Norway 


2276 




African Dev. Bank 


1468 


^ 97,6% 


GEF 


815 




Untied States 


198 


Topdonois'shaiein total AFT 




121 
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Swaziland He: 



TRADE MAINSTREAM I NG 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities 
the national development plan. 



)t been mainstreamed ir 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY T" 

More than one priority selected (Ttade policy analysis 
negotiations and implementation, WTO accession co 
and Trade facilitation). Refer to que 
country- specific information. 



Commercial services imports and exports 
imports 



PRIORITY 2 17 

More than one priority selected (Network infrastructure, 
Other transport and Cross-border infrastructure). Refer to 
questionnaire response for country- specific information. 



More than one priority selected (Competitiveness, Value 
chains and Export diversification). Refer to questionnaire 
response for country-specific information. 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ' 



Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 




2007 


3008 


2009 


South Africa 


81. 4 






4.0 




European Union 


2.7 




Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal) 




2007 


2008 


2009 


South Africa 


79.8 




European Union 


13.9 




Namibia 


2.8 





TRADE COM POSITION-' 
Share of main commodity group 

■ AgnrutmnlprorliicK ! Furls ai 



2X1-05 | 



imports 



Share of piintipal commercial se 

"■dTL-cc-v Era ve I 
Imports 
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BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2O09}'- 


6619 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) 3 


2855 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 20O9) 3 


2.5 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009)" 


850.3 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day. 2006)" 58.7 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O06) 7 


47.1 


Labour force, female (% of total labour force, 200B) 8 


43.3 


Human development index (2010)' 


139/169 


Aiddependency(0DA/GNI,200S) |,: 11.4 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 



Agriculture 43.7% 




BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditure 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlooi LVi!.;b:i/..: Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CR5) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WB- World Development Indicators 

World Economic Forum, Global Enabling Trade Report 2010 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 WTO Trade Profiles 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 CO 


istant) 






Aid forTrade 


Commitments 

20O2-D5 avg. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 4 368 184 


Economic infrastructure 


3743 


46877 


3098 


Building productive opacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


2059 


33774 
395 


38 564 
568 


Trade-related adjustment - 3 


Total AFT 


5806 


81 021 


41 847 


AFTptrcapiialUSD) 


1 


12 


6 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




Trace so l/ ;yJ '(■■Jul.:.- ■-. 0.5% 
industry 0.1% 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Togo 30.4% 
LDCs 32.6% 



South of Sahara 32.9% 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 




TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


70 065 




Germany 


17418 




United Kingdom 


9074 


99.1% 


Belgium 


551 




Canada 


52? 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Luiembourg 


328 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


58906 




United Kingdom 


9024 




0FID 


4650 


^ 97.3% 


EU Institutions 


3914 




African Dev. Bank 


871 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Belgium 


551 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Changes to a id -For- trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and the country is planning to update 
its operational strategies accordingly. 

The EIF focal point and committee ate involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Best! i [liven ess of imports 
Restrittiveness of ei ports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise impotts (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 





Merchandise exports 







Commercial services imports and exports 
Imports 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: OTHER TRANSPORT* 
Roads, paved (% of total roads), 2001 



Quality of railroad infrastructure, 2010 

Dora nor mailable 

PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 17 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 

2005 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS !l 

Imports by main origin 0t share of total) 



Quality of air transport infrastructure, 2010 


2007 


Km 


2009 




European Union 43.3 








China 15.8 








United States 4.2 







Exports by main destination (% share of total) 



2007 


2008 


2009 




T2J 




Benin 103 


India 


98 





TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agricultural protlurH 3 Fudsai 



2002-05 I 



imports 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION' 8 

Simple avtiigt MM dpplird itoull 



Shaie of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■Travel Ottiertoi 
Imports 
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Population (thousands, 2009} '■ 


104 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) 3 


311 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009] 3 


-0.4 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) i 


4465.6 


Income group" 


LMIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/dayf 


Income share held by highest 20% (%)' 


Labourforce, female (% of total labour force, 200S) 8 


41J 


Human development index (2010)' 


35/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2C0S!" : 


7.3 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 






. 61.9% 


Agriculture 19.6% 




BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditures 


Revenues t 







SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic stpis 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic O utlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CBS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 WTOTrade Profiles 

17 World Bank -Doing Business 

18 -- 

19 WTO Secretariat 
2G WTO Secretariat 
21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS i.U5D '000, 2009 CO 


nstant) 






Aid for Trade 


Commitments 


Disbursements 




2002-05 avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


220 


42 




[icinoniit infrastructure 


1156 


1536 


9175 


Building productive opacity 


1134 


1666 


918 


Of which: Trade development ma rke 




1038 


363 


Tpade-related adjustment » 0 


Total AFT 


2510 


J244 


10135 


APT pet capita (USD) 


25 


31 


97 



BY SECTOR [Shar 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



Tnng.i 44.9% 
LMICs39J% 



TOP DONORS 


USD '000, 2009 cc 


nstant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




iapan 


9503 




World Bank 


2645 




Australia 


1257 




New Zealand 


942 




United Kingdom 


205 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


World Trade Organ isati 


n 19 




Disbutsements 


2008-09 avg. 




Japan 


4 925 




Australia 


1405 




New Zealand 


253 


100% 


United Kingdom 


205 




World Bank 


108 


Top donor! 1 snare In total AFT 


Worid Trade Organ isati 


n 19 
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TONGA n 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Changes to aid-for-trade priorities have been mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and operational strategies have been 
updated accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 





Aeictiandise expo its 

■ 
■ 







TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATIONS 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 18 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: TRADE FACILITATION 1 
Number of daysfor trading across borders 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS 1 * 




Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 




2007 


2008 


2009 


New Zealand 


33.3 




United Slales 


30.7 




lapan 13.1 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal) 




2007 


2008 


2009 


New Zealand 


33.8 




Singapore 


21.3 





'-.mi :j;-:ann i>q..i f§ LMIC \i:'Q : 



PRIORITY 3: VALUE CHAINS la 

No indicator available. Refer to questionnaire response for 
country- specific information. 



TRADE COM POSITION-' 
Share of main commodity group 



Shaie of piintipal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other commen 
Imports 
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Population (thousands, 2D09}' 1 


1 339 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) 2 


21 087 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009) 1 


•3.0 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009)" 


25 571.7 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty {% living below USD 1.25/day, 1992) 6 


4.1(3 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 1992)' 


45.89 


Labour force, female (% of [oral labour force, 2008) 8 


43.0 


Human development index (2010)* 


59/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)'° 0.1 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



anstant) 

Commitments 





2002-05 avg. 


2009 20 


9 










Economic infrastructure 


798 


8 


194 


Building productive opacity 


15217 


665 


1520 


Of which: Trade development ma rke 




279 


247 


Trade- related adjustment 




14990 




Total AFT 


16346 


15663 


17SS 


AfTptrcapiiaOJSD) 


12 


12 


1 


BY SECTOR (Share in total 


AFT, com mi 


ments, 2009) 






BUDGET' 

El pendicles 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradePrafiles2010 

2 mOTrade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITC (WTOAJNCTAD) 

17 ITC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

18 World Bank - Doing Business 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Trinidad and Tobago 2fi.5% 
UMICi 26.3% 
Central America 29.5% 




TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 cc 


nstant) 


Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


14 507 




France 


263 




UNDO 


127 


99.7% 


IADB 


75 




Worid Trade Organisation 


58 




UNDP 


25 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




Canada 


469 




France 


263 




EU Institutions 


115 


95.8% 


IADB 


91 




United States 


91 


Top donor?' share in total AFT 


Worid Trade Organisation 


58 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGC 



TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



Changes to aid-For-trade priorities have not been mainstreamed 
in the national development plan. Not sure whether operational 
strategies have been updated accordingly. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Restfictiveness of Imports 
Rc;;iirtii'pnEss of e* ports 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise impotts (c.i.f.) and exports (F.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 




TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 16 
Product diversification (Number of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits| 



Commercial services imports and exports 
imports 



Trinidad and Tobago | ] Nonh Bid Central America (avg.) | 

PRIORITY 2: COMPETITIVENESS 17 
Trade Performance Index 

RANK CURRENT INDEX (OUT OF NUMBER 145 EXPORTERS) 



KS5 j 



PRIORITY 3: TRADE FACILITATION 15 

Number ofdaysfor trading across borders 
Imports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 








Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 








2007 


3008 




2009 




United Slates 


25.1 United States 


240 


United States 


31.0 


European Union 


11.8 European union 


m 


European Union 


11.4 


Brazil 


10.6 Brazil 


11.8 


Colombia 


9.9 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal) 






2007 


2008 




2009 




United States 


57.7 United States 


46.0 


United Stales 


54.4 


European Union 


12.7 European Union 


14.3 


European Union 


14.3 


Jamaica 


4.6 Jamaica 


6.7 


Jamaica 


5.2 


TRADE COMPOSITION- 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Agriru 




j a 






Imports 











iri!ii:|jd,-i:l fi 'I : ili'-i-r.il ,'vi rii.V! : | l;MI'." iavi.i 



Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport BTravel Other commefi 
Imports 
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BASIC INDICATORS ■ AID FLOWS 



GDP 

GDP real growth rale {annual %) 

GDP per capita, PPP i/unen; :-ieni,:iional dollars) 1 


Aid forTrade 


Commitments Disbursements 

2002-05 ng. 2009 2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


10 


344 93 


[ranomic inrrasif ucture 


3 208 


605 6010 


Income group" LDC 
Poverty (% living below USD l.25/day) 6 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development ma rke 


1023 


414 429 
78 16 


Income share held by highest 20% (%] 7 


Trade-related adjustment .. 


Labour force, female (% of [oral labour force) 8 


Total AFT 


4240 


1 363 6532 


Human development index ' 


APT pet capita (USD) 


353 


105 502 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI) %'" 


BY SECTOR (Share in total 


AFT, com mi 


ments, 2009) 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



Data not available 



BUDGET' 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
1 World Bank -National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CR5) 
4 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



TOP DONORS iL'SD '000, 2009 c< 
Commitments 2008-09avg. 



United Slates 

Worid Trade Organisation 



- 



3 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



Canada 

United Stales 

Worid Trade Organisation 



100% 



Top donors' stiaie in total AFT 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Aid-for-trade priorities and objectives are mainstreamed in the 
national development plan and the country is planning to update 
its operational strategies accordingly. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. The EIF is having a significant impact on the ability 
to mainstream trade in the national development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 




TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



No priorities identified. Refer t 
information. 



e fo' country sphere 



Data nor available 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



2006 2008 
Australia 22.0 Fiji 23.9 
Fiji 18.5 Australia 18.2 
Singapore 18.D New Zealand 173 

Exports by main destination (% share of total) 

2007 2008 

Fiji 77.8 

NewZealand 17.8 

Indonesia 24 



TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 

■ Agricultural products Fuels and mining products BM 
Imports 




200] -55 ^B^^B 
2008 DoronorovoJooie 



Share o( principal commercial se 
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Population (tfiouwndi r 20D9r- 


32710 


FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 cc 


nstantl 






GDP (millions current USD, 2009)- 


15736 


Aid for Trade 


Commitments Disbursements 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009) 3 


7.1 




1 002 -01 avg. 


am 


009 


Trade policy and regulations 


4523 


17750 


4256 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009| 4 1 217.2 


Economic infrastructure 


114245 


65S357 


227701 


Income group" 


LDC 


Building productive capacity 139532 
Of which: Trade development marker 


341 830 


224 568 


Poverty (K living below USD 1.25%. 2Q05) S 


51,5 


42573 


47142 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O05) 7 


49.3 


Trade-related adjustment - 2 


Labourforce, temale (% of total labour force, 200B) 8 


46.6 


Total AFT 


258300 


1017939 


456524 


Human development index (2010) 5 


143/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 


9 


31 


14 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008!'° 


11.7 


BY SECTOR (Share in tota 


AFT comm 


tments, 2009) 





GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



BUDGET'-' 
Eypendit jies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

8 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank -National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Econom c Oul.lool Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CR5) 

4 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 



19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



LDCi32,6% 

South of Satiara3I.nl 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 C( 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


201 848 




African Dev. Bank 


149097 




EU Institutions 


116585 


85.5% 


Norway 


34348 


Denmark 


33238 


lop donors' share in total AFT 


United Slates 






Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


187169 




EU Institutions 


70516 




African Dev Bank 


69 913 


88.4% 


Japan 


26858 


Norway 


18561 


Topdonors'shaiein total AFT 


Denmark 


17031 
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UGANDA ^ 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
Trade is partly mainstreamed in the national development plan 
and addressed in the annual budget, various sectoral strategies 
and a cross -sectors I strategy. 

The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



ReslnciiveneM jfejpoils 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY V s 

More than one priority selected i "raclc facilitation, 
Competitivenss and Network infrastructure). Refer to 
questionnaire response for country specific information. 



More than one priority selected (Value chians, Export 
diversification and Other transport). Refer 
response for country-specific information. 



PRIORITY 3™ 

More than one priority selected (Trade policy analysis, 
negotiations and implementation, Adjustment costs and 
Regional integration). Refer to questionnaire response for 
country- sped fic information. 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS'" 
Imports by main origin (% share of total) 



2007 2008 


2009 


European Union 20.6 European Union 19.4 


Kenya 13.5 United Arab Emirates 114 





United Arab Emirates 12.0 Kenya 11 
Exports by main destination (% share of total) 



2007 


2008 




2009 


European Union 24.3 


European Union 


26.7 




United Arab Emirates 13.3 


Sudan 


14.3 




Sudan 11.8 


Kenya 


9.5 





TRADE COMPOSITION 
Share of main commodity group 



Share of principal commercial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Other coi 
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BASIC INDICATORS 






Population (thousands, 2D09}'- 


3 345 


GDP (millions current USD, 2009) : 


36093 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 20O9) 3 


2.9 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) 4 


13 189.1 


Income group" 


UMIC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day. 2007) f 2 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2O07) ? 


52.1 


Labour force, temale (% of [oral labour force, 200SJ 8 


43.7 


Human development index (2010)* 


52/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 2008)'° 0.1 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR 1 




BUDGET'-' 

E'pendltmes 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20!0 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Iridic Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECD/WTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 - 

17 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

18 WTOTradeProftles 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



AldforTrade 


Commitments 

2D0!-0Sng. 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 439 64 78 


Economic infrastructure 


520 


10011 


2339 


Building productive capacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


5423 


3975 

1189 


10071 
1636 


Trade-related adjustment - 


Total An 


6382 


14050 


12489 


AfT per capita (USD) 


2 


4 


4 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Uruguay 1.6% 



South America 2S.1* 

TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




iapan 


5052 




UNIDO 


949 


88.3% 


Spain 


814 


IADB 


742 


Worid Trade Organisation 


405 




United States 


331 




Disbutsements 


2008-09 avg. 




EU Institutions 


2 563 




IADB 


1344 




Japan 


1134 


^^^82.6% 


Spain 


856 


United States 


651 


Top donor! 1 share in total AFT 


VMd Trade Dm Jnisiiuii 


405 



348 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 

Trade is not mainstreamed in the national development 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



ftesttlctlueness of Imports 



Restrictiveness of exports 



Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



2902-05 

MM 

2009 
.Tin Ml 1 ; 




/erchard >i espor 









TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1 '" 

More than one priority selected Export dh/erslficatio 



Competitiveness). Refer t 
information. 



■ questionnaire for country-specific 



Commercial sere ices imports and exports 
Imports 



PRIORITY 2: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE ' 

Filed lines Mobiles 
pel 100 inhabitants per 100 inhabitants 

|» 
3lDt 




PRIORITY 3: TRADE POLICY ANALYSIS, NEGOTIATION 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 1 * 



io.B% 

10.5% 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS™ 








Imports by ma 


n origin (% share oftotal) 








2007 


3008 




2009 




Brazil 


23.4 Argentina 


24.8 


Argentina 


23.6 


Atgenflni 


223 Brazil 


17.8 


Brazil 


21.1 


Vmut la. SA 


11.3 Russian lYdcidiio:! 


10.5 




11.9 


Exports by ma 


destination (% share oftotal 








2007 


2008 




2009 




European Union 


18.4 European Union 


19 ( 




20.4 


Brazil 


16.2 Brazil 


166 


F.rnDean Un cn 


15.4 


United States 


11.2 Argentina 


85 


A-grnt.na 


6.4 


TRADE COM POSITION-' 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Agiiru 




j; a 


mukm ■■■ .. 




Imports 









Share of principal commeicial services itei 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottier coi 
Imports 
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BASIC INDICATORS 



Population (thousands, 2D09}' 1 


23 580 


GDP (millions current USO, 2009)- 


26365 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009i 3 


3.8 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009| a 


2 469.6 


Income group" 


LDC 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day. 2005) s 


17.5 


Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2005)' 


45.3 


Labour force, female (% of total labour force, 2008) s 


20.8 


Human development index (2010)* 


133/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 20OB! 15 


1.2 


GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 




BUDGET 1 

Expenditures 



Revenues 




SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles.2010 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlooi [iaf.'.biiio Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 fTU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 - 

18 WTO online OTA database 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 
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AID FLOWS 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 



Aid for Trade 


Commitments 

2002-05 HQ, 2009 


Disbursements 

2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


2796 


467 


802 


LTonomic infrastructure 


18061 


316415 


22 281 


Building productive opacity 
Of which: Trade development marker 


34242 


198752 
13786 


43 257 
7193 


Trade-related adjustment .. 


Total AFT 


55100 


515 635 


66340 


AFTpticapiiaflJSD) 


3 


22 


3 



BY SECTOR (Share in total AFT, commitments, 2009) 




Services 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share In sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Verne^ 29.9* 

LDCs 32.696 
Middle East 29 .196 



TOP DONORS (USD 000, 2009 constant) 



Commitments 2008-09 avg. 


UniledAiabEmirales 


122864 




United States 


61 136 




World Bank 


569% 




France 


18722 




EU Institutions 


11 837 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


United Kingdom 


7 374 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




World Bank 


43268 




Italy 


6656 




Germany 


4 003 


95,2% 


Japan 


3437 






3303 


Top donors' shaie In total aft 


United Kingdom 


1987 
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TRADE MAINSTREAM ING 



TRADE PERFORMANCE 



Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
The F.IF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda, it is too early to assess whether the FJF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (t.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise Imports 



20D2-OS 






2509 
2002-05 


Aeicharidise exports 




2D08 







TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE * 



Commercial servi 
Imports 



s imports and exports 




Mi:uv :.:■:! .>g.) ■ LDC (avg.) 



PRIORITY 2: WTO ACCESSION COSTS' 

The Memorandum on Foreign Trade Regime has been 
circulated to the WTO Accession Working Party. 
The draft Working Party Report has been circulated In 
the WTO Accession Working Party (latest revision 
14 Decembet 2009) 



PRIORITY 3: REGIONAL INTEGRATION 18 

2002 • \ 2005 • : 2010 # 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS' 0 






Imports by main origin (% share of total) 






2007 2008 


2009 




European Union 12.5 United Arab imitates 17.8 


European Union 


14.7 


United Arab Emirates 1 1.4 European Union 13.7 


United Arab Emirate 


9.9 


China 9.1 China 75 




93 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 


2009 




China 20.9 China 31.2 




152 


Thailand 19.6 Thailand 24.0 


India 


20.1 


India 16.1 India 8.0 


Thailand 


184 


TRADE COMPOSITION' 






Share of main commodity gtoup 






■ Agricultural producti Fuels and mining products ■ 


m&em. U nit 




Imports 







Shaie of piintipal commercial se 

■ Transport ■ Travel 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 






Population (thousands, 2D09}'- 


12935 


GDP (millions current USD, 20D9) 3 


12748 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2009)- 


6.3 


GDP per capita, PPP (current international dollars, 2009) i 


1 428.6 






Poverty (% living below USD 1 25/day 2004)'' 




Income share held by highest 20% (%, 2004) 7 


55.2 


Labour force, female ft ill im\ ilium force, 2008J 8 


43.8 


Human development index (2010)' 


150/169 


Aid dependency (ODA/GNI, 200S!" : 




GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 





.8% ^^^^^^^ 



BUDGET 1 ' 

Expenditures 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles20!0 

2 WTO Trade Profile; 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indie Mors 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipient; 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 
S World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicator; 

11 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

12 IMF's World Economic Outlook Database, Government Finance 

13 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

14 OECDAVTO Questionnaire 

15 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 

16 ITU, World Bank - World Development Indicators 

17 WEF - GETR 2010 

18 ETC (WTO/UNCTAD) 

19 WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



FLOWS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 
Aid for Trade 



Commitment; 

2002-05 ivg. 2009 



Trade policy and regulations 


433 


9908 


3436 


Economic infrastructure 


78 400 


165768 


43861 


Building productive capacity 


141 062 


113464 


81491 


Of which: Trade development marker 




34344 


16150 


Trade-related adjustment .. 


Total AFT 


219895 


289141 


128788 


AFT per capita (U5D) 


19 


22 


10 



BY SECTOR (Share 




Secrois vtiln no data are nor included. 

SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 

Zambia 25.296 

LDCs 12.6% 

SowfigfStfnJUM 



TOP DONORS i, •:.[.-' J'-in lUO'J Li 



Commitments 


2008-09 avg. 




Japan 


62 144 




World Bank 


56781 




EU Institutions 


54133 


88.5% 


Finland 


25 461 


Netherlands 


14430 


Top donors' share in total AFT 


Uniied Slates 


11338 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




[U Institutions 


43803 




World Bank 


29627 




Japan 


17737 


Norway 


12263 


^^^80.6% 


Uniied States 


10213 


Top donors' shait in total AFT 


Rnland 


7382 
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Aid-for-trade priorities remain unchanged. 
Trade is fully mainstreamed in the national development plan. 
The EIF focal point and committee are involved in overseeing the 
trade agenda. It is too early to assess whether the EIF is having 
an impact on the ability to mainstream trade in the national 
development plan. 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



Resuictiveness of import! 



KesTiictiveness of exporr-- 



Commercial services imports and exports 
Import! 



TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



PRIORITY 1: NETWORK INFRASTRUCTURE''' 



J ... 



ZiTb'a Soutn oi Sinjrs (avg.) ■ LDC (avg.) 

PRIORITY 2: CROSS-BORDER INFRASTRUCTURE 1 
Cross-border Infrastructure, 2010 (score) 
Airport density 

0.49 




PRIORITY 3: EXPORT DIVERSIFICATION 1 " 
Product diversification (Number of equivalent products at SITC 3-digits) 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS ;o 








Imports by main origin (% share of total) 








2007 2008 




2009 




South Africa 47.4 South Africa 


42.6 


South Africa 


40.0 


European Union 16.8 Congo, Dem. Rep. 


10.6 


Congo, Dem. Rep. 


128 


Jnited Arab Emirates 6.4 Kuwait 


10.2 


Kuwait 


10.6 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 




2009 




Switzcriand 42.3 Switzerland 


49.8 


Switzerland 


47.0 


South Afhca 12.0 South Africa 


10.4 




112 


Thailand 5.9 Egypt 


7.5 


South Africa 


9.2 


TRADE COMPOSITION 1 ' 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Agraiiltiral products Fuels and mining pro 


BS ■ 


Manufacture ■ 





Jjnti.i ijurv:' iiTirs jaw; ) | LDC lavg.) 



Share of principal commercial services items 

■ Transport ■ Travel Ottier commen 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 201 1 



Population (thousands, 2009} '■ 


12523 


FLOWS (USD 'OOO, 2009 cc 


nstant) 






GDP (millions current USD, 2O05) 2 


3418 


Aid for Trade 


Commitment? 


Disbursements 


GDP real growth rate (annual %, 2Q06) 3 


-15.3 




iWl-Oi avg. 


2009 


2009 


Trade policy and regulations 


155 


586 


503 


GDP pwr tapita, PPP (current international dollars. 20O5) J 0.2 


Economic infrastructure 


1081 


1305 


1629 


Income group" 


OLIC 




Building productive capacity 9027 
Of which: Trade development marker 


107345 


47 351 


Poverty (% living below USD 1.25/day] 6 


73.9 


10589 


4522 


Income share held by highest 20% [ft, 1995) 7 


55.7 


Trade- related adjustment 




31 




Labour force, female (% of total labour force, 200B) S 47.8 


Total AFT 


10263 


109 266 


49483 


Human development index (2010)* 


169/169 


AFT per capita (USD) 1 9 4 


Aid dependency (0DA/GNI, 200S) I( ' 


11.6 


BY SECTOR (Share in tota 


AFT, commf 


ments, 2009) 



GDP - COMPOSITION BY SECTOR" 



Winy 23.92% 
-not add up to 100: 




BUDGET 1 -' 

Elpendituies 



SOURCES: 

1 WTOTradeProfiles2010 

2 WTO Trade Profiles 2010 

3 World Bank ■ National Accounts Data 

4 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

5 DAC List of ODA Recipients 2009/2010 

6 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

7 World Bank - World Development Indicators 
B World Bank - World Development Indicators 

9 UNDP - Human Development Report 2010 

10 World Bank - World Development Indicators 

1 World Bank - National Accounts Data 

2 IMF's World Econom c Oul.lool Database, Government Finance 

3 OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

4 OECD/ WTO Questionnaire 

5 World Bank - World Trade Indicators 



WTO Secretariat 

20 WTO Secretariat 

21 WTO Secretariat 



ft 

i 



Energy generation supply 0.WI 
Trade policy and regulations 05% 
Communications OJH 
Banking, financial so Hires 0 J* 
Industry 0.296 



SHARE IN ODA (Commitments, 2008-09 avg.) 

AFT share in sector allocable ODA compared to its region 

and income group shares 



South of Sahara n.9% 



TOP DONORS (USD '000, 2009 constant) 


Commitments 2008-09 avg. 


Uniied Kingdom 


35 699 




Germany 


5 395 




EU Institutions 


41374 


89.4% 


United States 


3090 


Norway 


2239 


fop donors' share in total AFT 


France 


2033 




Disbursements 


2008-09 avg. 




United Kingdom 


9910 




EU Institutions 4989 




Germany 


3563 


86.2% 


Australia 


2427 


France 


2362 


Topdonors'shaiein total aft 


Norway 


2135 
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TRADE MAINSTREAMING 



:ountry is planning to update its operatio 
its aid-for-trade priorities. 



TRADE POLICY INDICATORS (2007) 



TOTAL VALUE" 

Merchandise imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) 

Merchandise imports 





Merchandise exports 







TRADE PROGRAMME INDICATORS 



No pruritics hdica'.cd Refer to questionnaire foi country spec re 
information. 



Commercial services imports and exports 



MAIN TRADING PARTNERS'" 








hiporis iiy ;r ( ii;' origh si'.jro 0 iter. nil 








2007 2008 




2009 




South Africa 44.6 South Africa 


62.1 


South Africa 


60.5 


Botswana 11.9 European Union 


7.7 


United States 


7.8 


European Union 8.7 Botswana 


7.6 


European Union 


5.9 


Exports by main destination (% share of total) 


2007 2008 




2009 




South Africa 37.5 South Africa 


410 


South Africa 


52.5 


European Union 16.5 European Union 


22.1 


European Union 


17i 


Mozambique 13.0 Botswana 


9.3 


Switzerland 


7.5 


TRADE COMPOSITION- 








Share of main commodity group 








■ Agrauhunlprottire Futli and mining pro 


j; a 


Manufattur« ■ 




Imports 









Share of principal commercial se 



Data not available 
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STATISTICAL NOTES 



STATISTICAL NOTES 



Background: 

The official collection of aid-for-trade data originated from a decision made by WTO members at 
the Joint OECD/WTO Trade Capacity Building meeting on 4 May 2007. It was decided to use the 
OECD-DAC Creditor Reporting System (CRS) for the collection and monitoring of the broader aid-for- 
trade agenda instead of the Trade Capacity Building Database (TCBDB) which catered for the more 
specialised reporting on trade-related technical assistance and capacity building (TRTA/CB). 

In this respect members of the OECD Working Party on Statistics agreed to modify the CRS to 
accommodate the collection of aid-for-trade data in 2007 by adding a trade-related adjustment code 
and a policy marker for trade development activities. 

Data: 

Aid-for-trade data in Chapter 2 and Annex A are collected on an annual basis from DAC members, 
multilateral agencies and non-DAC countries. The information provided concerns aid for trade as part 
of Official Development Assistance (ODA) on a commitment and disbursement basis (see definitions 
below). All activities reported relate to countries on the DAC List of ODA Recipients (see Annexes 
Band C). 

The CRS covers all sectors of aid and so a specially adapted CRS questionnaire and reporting guidelines 
were created for aid-for-trade data collection. A full list of aid-for-trade CRS purpose codes can be 
found in Annex D. 

Data used for this publication covers commitments from 2002 to 2009 and disbursements from 2006 
to 2009. Both flows are in US dollars (deflated base: 2009). All commitment data are compared to a 
2002-05 baseline, which was established to measure the progress since the launch of the Aid-for-Trade 
Initiative at the 2005 Hong Kong WTO Ministerial Conference. 

Definitions: 

Commitment: A firm written obligation by a government or official agency, backed by the 
appropriation or availability of the necessary funds, to provide resources of a specified amount under 
specified financial terms and conditions and for specified purposes for the benefit of a recipient 
country or a multilateral agency. 

Disbursement: A disbursement is the placement of resources at the disposal of a recipient country 
or agency, or in the case of internal development-related expenditures, the outlay of funds by the 
official sector. 

Further Information: 

1) Caution should be used when interpreting Australia's aid-for-trade data. 
See Box 2.2 for further details. 

2) For an explanation of the Inter-American Development Bank's data reported to the CRS, 
see Box 2.2. 

3) Footnotes included in the tables in Annex A refer to specific issues. 
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ANNEX A: KEY DATA 



ANNEX A: KEY DATA 



TABLE A.I AID FOR TRADE BY CATEGORY 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


Building Productive Capacity 






Business and Other Services 


1 598.3 


1 700.9 


2190.8 


2 158.5 


1 517.0 


1 645.3 


1 980.4 


1 873.8 


1 492.6 


Banking and Financial Services 


1 798.2 


1 898.9 


2508.6 


3 617.8 


4310.0 


1 622.5 


2269.8 


2754.0 


4253.0 


Agriculture 


4168.9 


4622.5 


6 275.1 


6705.6 


8565.8 


3 522.5 


4121.9 


4826.4 


5 949.0 


Forestry 


580.2 


573.0 


761.8 


729.0 


653.1 


509.3 


571.8 


585.7 


660.7 


Fishing 


279.7 


252.9 


339.9 


486.5 


557.0 


239.8 


263.1 


374.8 


427.8 


Industry 


1 780.4 


1 707.2 


1 444.1 


1 976.3 


1 833.0 


1 215.7 


1 399.4 


1351.1 


1 360.5 


Mineral Resources and Mining 


809.8 


413.0 


61.9 


746.8 


595.4 


798.4 


152.6 


233.5 


271.9 


Tourism 


106.4 


551.7 


74.9 


62.2 


146.3 


59.3 


71.7 


89.4 


127.8 


Focus on Trade Development (1) 






Principal objective 






1 253.7 


1 884.4 


1 940.2 




1 368.8 


1 525.0 


1 335.4 


Significant objective 






1 466.7 


2385.4 


2885.7 




411.7 


1242.1 


1 989.0 


Sub-total 


11 122.0 


11 720.1 


13 657.2 


16482.7 


18177.6 


9612.8 


10 830.8 


12 088.6 


14 543.3 


Economic Infrastructure 






Transport and Storage 


6 921 J 


8238.8 


8301.9 


13461.0 


12 870.6 


5961.7 


6071.2 


7254.4 


8 100.8 


Communications 


640.4 


535.1 


601.8 


390.0 


675.4 


5054 


411.3 


528.2 


526.6 


Energy Generation and Supply 


5591.3 


5522.2 


7 205.0 


7696.4 


7000.1 


4104.0 


4839.5 


5 155.1 


5028.6 


Sub-total 


13 153.1 


14296.1 


16108.7 


21 547.4 


20546.1 


10571.0 


11 322.0 


12 937.7 


13 656.0 


Trade Policy and Regulations 






Trade Policy and Admin. Management 


628.8 


888.2 


503.8 


745.1 


805.1 


387.8 


595.5 


583.4 


505.1 


Trade Facilitation 


92.4 


125.6 


139.7 


265.5 


265.7 


75.3 


126.9 


141.9 


134.6 


Regional Trade Agreements 


85.4 


173.9 


235.9 


233.6 


248.2 


72.1 


119.6 


76.0 


185.9 


Multilateral Trade Negotiations 


14.7 


36.7 


40.0 


46.2 


23.8 


17.3 


27.1 


28.6 


45.8 


Trade Education/Training 


10.0 


25.2 


45.7 


25.2 


33.6 


10.2 


27.2 


28.1 


29.2 


Sub-total 


831.3 


1 249.7 


965.2 


1315.7 


1 376.5 


562.7 


896.3 


858.0 


900.5 


Trade-related Adjustment (2) 






Trade-related Adjustment 






0.3 


6.3 


15.8 




0.0 


26.6 


36.1 


Sub-total 






0.3 


6.3 


15.8 




0.0 


26.6 


36.1 


TOTAL 


25 106.3 


27 265.8 


30731.4 


39352.0 


40116.0 


20746.5 


23 049.1 


25 911.0 


29135.8 



Source: OECD-DAQAid activities database (CRS) 

I Trade development activities are identified in the CRS via the trade development policy marker which 
was introduced in 2007. The amounts shown represent an "of which" of building productive capacity 
activities that have been marked as contributing principally or significantly to trade development. 
Note however that these amounts can only at best be used as approximations. 

2. Data available since 2007 flows. 



StatLink «H7» http:dx.doi.org/IO.l787/888932446379 
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TABLE A.2A AID FOR TRADE BY DONOR AND CATEGORY 



Commitments, USD million (2009 constant) 





BUILDING PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY (1) 


ECONOMIC INFRASTRUCTURE 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 






Australia 


111.6 


134.7 


97.7 


190.9 


69.6 


61.4 


100.8 


43.1 


237.3 


-62.9 


Austria 


23.3 


26.2 


29.3 


52.0 


49.5 


25.1 


11.5 


32.6 


16.2 


31.6 


Belgium 


191.5 


159.4 


182.4 


238.4 


375.3 


58.5 


67.0 


114.9 


62.5 


146.6 


Canada 


266.8 


192.3 


259.4 


348.8 


395.8 


43.8 


49.2 


56.0 


116.2 


19.5 


Denmark 


234.4 


167.4 


171.1 


183.2 


259.5 


220.1 


111.9 


197.5 


51.8 


88.3 


Finland 


49.5 


58.9 


107.0 


157.2 


173.2 


31.1 


30.8 


11.6 


20.3 


171.6 


France 


394.1 


488.3 


862.8 


830.2 


712.4 


401.0 


606.7 


592.6 


1 599.4 


802.8 


Germany 


711.6 


1 229.2 


1 106.5 


1 364.0 


1 543.6 


610.4 


921.9 


580.1 


1 464.4 


1 039.8 


Greece 


5.7 


15.2 


13.6 


5.9 


7.4 


8.1 


17.4 


2.3 


6.1 


10.1 


Ireland 


23.1 


34.8 


37.7 


63.8 


60.3 


8.0 


4.2 


2.0 


2.8 


0.9 


Italy 


118.8 


102.4 


78.7 


212.5 


227.1 


168.7 


256.0 


85.3 


52.7 


47.6 


Japan 


1 099.3 


1 339.6 


1 686.3 


2827.6 


1 108.7 


4281.3 


4155.0 


3637.4 


6700.2 


4939.1 


Korea (3) (4) 




20.5 


99.4 


64.5 


577 




137.7 


309.5 


488.1 


875.2 


Luxembourg 


16.3 


143 


30.0 


33.7 


29.5 


1.2 


3.3 


9.2 


4.8 


0.8 


Netherlands 


435.9 


766.2 


584,1 


230.1 


330.3 


155.6 


155.2 


98.8 


330.6 


284.9 


New Zealand 


12.2 


22.7 


11.9 


25.1 


10.0 


3.3 


22.1 


4.2 


9.9 


13.7 


Norway 


170.2 


219.4 


206.7 


405.7 


526.2 


100.5 


120.9 


214.5 


158.5 


234.8 


Portugal 


8.1 


3.4 


3.9 


4.1 


5.8 


40.2 


7.0 


63.0 


13.7 


85.7 


Spain 


169.8 


131.2 


322.1 


442.0 


456.1 


266.7 


699.8 


350.2 


423.0 


458.7 


Sweden 


105.6 


221.6 


231.6 


155.8 


249.3 


101.5 


91.4 


73.6 


101.6 


44.6 


Switzerland 


203.6 


145.6 


199.4 


216.8 


139.8 


37.1 


56.2 


26.1 


48.5 


15.9 


United Kingdom 


381.5 


403.7 


308.3 


1 202.7 


1 154.4 


283.2 


98.5 


100.7 


285.7 


4834 


United States 


1 814.5 


2013.4 


2 082.1 


2772.6 


2 347.1 


1 765.2 


2 449.0 


2626.5 


3 520.7 


1 997.3 


Sub-total 


6 547.5 


7 910.3 


8711.8 


12 027.7 


10 288.6 


8 671.9 


10173.4 


9231.5 


15 715.1 


11 729.8 


Other bilateral donors 

Czech Republic (4) (5) 














Turkey (4) (5) 










2.9 




United Arab Emirates (4) 










0.6 


472.9 


Sub-total 










3.4 


472.9 


Multilateral donors 




AfDB 


67.4 


269.3 


256.7 




624.8 


63.9 


312.1 


921.2 


456.6 


1 519.8 


ADB 


399.1 


239.3 


285.3 


191.3 


181.2 


376.1 


183.5 


377.6 


351.4 


655.9 


EU Institutions 


1 172.1 


1 358.5 


1 252.3 


994.9 


2182.8 


1 520.9 


1 926.9 


1 594.5 


2335.6 


1 557.0 


FAO (4) (5) 






151.6 


201.2 


248.0 




IADB (6) 


126.0 


11.1 


27.3 


32.0 


66.0 


128.1 


54.8 


172.5 


48.3 


162.6 


FAD 


267.7 


333.0 


431.0 


348.7 


412.3 


13.2 


23.8 


24.8 


16.9 


78.1 


IMF (4) (7) .. | 




ITC (4) (5) 






41.6 


52.5 


52.5 




UNDP 


8.6 


16.2 


13.4 


19.8 


27.6 


2.3 


6.2 


6.5 


3.9 


11.0 


UNECE(4) 








0.4 


0.3 








2.8 


4.9 


UNESCAP(4)(5) 






0.0 


0.6 


0.1 




UNESCWA(4)(5) 










0.1 








0.0 


0.0 


UNIDO (4) (5) 








68.5 


82.6 








4.0 


17.6 


World Bank 


2 533.6 


1 582.5 


2486.2 


2544.9 


3 923.6 


2 375.7 


1 615.4 


3 780.2 


2612.7 


4000.7 


WTO (4) (5) 




Other multilateral donors (8) 










83.7 


1.1 .. | 335.8 


Sub-total 


4 574.5 


3 809.8 


4945.3 


4455.0 


7 885.5 


4481.2 


4122.7 


6 877.2 


5 832.2 


8 343.3 


TOTAL 


11 122.0 


11 720.1 


13 657.2 


16482.7 


18177.6 


13153.1 


14296.1 


16108.7 


21 547.4 


20 546.1 
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TABLE A.2A AID FOR TRADE BY DONOR AND CATEGORY 



Commitments, USD million (2009 constant) 





TRADE POLICY AND REGULATIONS 


TRADE-RELATED ADJUSTMENT (2) 


TOTAL 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 








Australia 


8.5 


3.6 


0.8 


11.6 


12.5 






181.4 


239.2 


141.6 


440.4 


19.2 


Austria 


0.1 


0.2 


1.0 


3.0 


0.1 






48.6 


37.9 


62.9 


71.2 


81.2 


Belgium 


4.4 


2.9 


3.0 


10.2 


19.9 






254.3 


229.3 


300.3 


311.1 


541.8 


Canada 


18.6 


18.0 


19.7 


22.4 


46.3 


0.3 


.. | 0.1 


329.2 


259.5 


335.4 


487.4 


461.7 


Denmark 


0.5 


0.4 


1.4 


7.9 


2.0 






455.0 


279.7 


369.9 


242.9 


349.8 


Finland 


2.5 




2.3 


12.9 


11.8 






83.2 


94.6 


120.9 


190.4 


356.5 


France 


4.8 


0.6 


4.7 


3.7 


2.8 






799.8 


1 095.6 


1 460.1 


2433.3 


1 518.1 


Germany 


15.6 


20.8 


43.9 


47.7 


47.1 






1337.6 


2172.0 


1 730.5 


2876.1 


2630.6 


Greece 


0.4 




0.0 


1.9 


0.7 






14.2 


32.6 


15.9 


14.0 


18.1 


Ireland 


0.1 




0.0 


3.3 


0.4 






31.1 


39.1 


39.7 


69.9 


61.6 


Italy 


2.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.8 


0.1 






289.5 


358.9 


164.0 


266.1 


274.8 


Japan 


57.9 


61.3 


55.7 


66.6 


24.4 






5438.5 


5555.9 


5 379.3 


9 594.4 


6072.2 


Korea (3) (4) 






4.5 


8.7 


2.1 








161.5 


413.3 


561.3 


935.0 


Luxembourg 


0.1 


0.5 


0.2 


0.4 








17.6 


18.1 


39.3 


38.9 


30.4 


Netherlands 


19.7 


72.8 


50.9 


86.7 


56.2 






611.2 


994.2 


733.9 


647.4 


671.4 


New Zealand 


1.4 


3.5 


1.2 


2.5 


3.5 






16.9 


48.3 


17.4 


37.5 


27.3 


Norway 


9.7 


23.7 


22.7 


35.6 


14.5 






280.3 


364.0 


444.0 


599.8 


775.5 


Portugal 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.1 






48.5 


10.5 


67.0 


17.9 


91.6 


Spain 


1.6 


0.9 


7.9 




3.7 






438.1 


831.9 


680.2 


871.4 


918.5 


Sweden 


16.1 


26.8 


35.3 


32.6 


50.5 






223.2 


339.8 


340.5 


290.0 


344.4 


Switzerland 


34.5 


26.7 


5.6 


15.1 


32.2 






275.2 


228.5 


231.2 


280.3 


187.8 


United Kingdom 


25.5 


73.7 


23.9 


79.2 


213.0 






690.3 


575.8 


432.9 


1567.6 


1 850.8 


United States 


241.7 


335.9 


193.3 


188.0 


153.9 






3 821.4 


4798.3 


4901.9 


6481.3 


4498.3 


Sub-total 


465.7 


681.4 


478.4 


647.0 


698.1 


0.3 


0.6 


0.1 


15 685.1 


18 765.0 


18422.0 


28 390.4 


22 716.6 


Other bilateral donors 








Czech Republic (4) (5) 


0.1 




0.1 


Turkey (4) (5) 


26.0 




28.9 


United Arab Emirates (4) 






473.5 


Sub-total 


26.1 




502.5 


Multilateral donors 








AfDB 


23.8 - H .. | 




155.1 


581.4 


1177.9 


456.6 


2144.6 


ADB 


8.9 




5.4 








784.1 


422.8 


668.3 


542.8 


837.0 


EU Institutions 


206.3 


481.2 


304.8 


334.8 


439.6 




5.7 


15.8 


2899.3 


3 766.6 


3151.5 


3 670.9 


4195.1 


FAO{4)(5) 






27.7 


31.9 


39.9 








179.3 


233.1 


287.9 


IADB (6) 








1.9 


8.7 




254.0 


65.8 


199.8 


82.3 


237.3 


IFAD 






280.9 


356.9 


455.8 


365.6 


490.5 


IMF (4) (7) 






16.1 


16.0 


14.1 








16.1 


16.0 


14.1 


ITC(4)(5) 










41.6 


52.5 


52.5 


UNDP 


1.6 


2.7 


3.1 


3.9 


4.3 




12.5 


25.0 


23.0 


27.6 


42.9 


UNECE (4) 








0.9 


0.0 










4.1 


5.2 


UNESCAP(4}(5) 






0.1 


0.3 


0.4 








0.1 


0.9 


0.5 


UNESCWA (4) (5) 






0.1 


0.0 


0.1 








0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


UNIDO(4)(5) 








12.0 


6.2 










84.5 


106.4 


World Bank 


125.0 


84.4 


111.9 


240.7 


124.0 




5034.3 


3282.3 


6378.2 


5398.3 


8048.3 


WTO (4) (5) 






17.7 


23.7 


15.0 








17.7 


23.7 


15.0 


Other multilateral donors (8) 


2.6 




1.1 






2.6 


419.6 


Sub-total 


365.6 


568.3 


486.8 


668.6 


652.2 




5.7 


15.8 


9 421.2 


8 500.8 


12 309.4 


10961.5 


16 896.9 


TOTAL 


831.3 


1 249.7 


965.2 


1315.7 


1 376.5 


0.3 


6.3 


15.8 


25 106.3 


27 265.8 


30 731.4 


39352.0 


40116.0 



Source: OECD-DAQ Aid activities database (CRS) 

1. Includes trade development activities which are identifiable through trade 
development policy marker in the CRS since 2007 flows. 

2. Data available since 2007 flows. 



StatLink iBffiJT* http:dx.doi.org/IO.l787/888932446398 

5. Comprises specialised reporting on flows to the CRS relating to aid for trade. 

6. In 2010 the IADB changed its reporting methodology to the CRS as from 2009 flows. 

7. Data comprising SAF, ESAF, PRGF and specialised reporting on aid-for-trade flows. 



3. Korea became a member of the DAC on 1st January 2010. Official reporting of the 8 . Include AITIC,UNICEF,OFID,GEF,WFP and Nordic Development Fund AITIC also 
flows commenced as from 2009. Data for previous years may be partial. comprises specialised reporting on flows to the CRS relating to aid for trade. 

4. Reporting commenced during the period under review. Note: » * denotes no activities reported 
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ANNEX A: KEY DATA 



TABLE A.2B AID FOR TRADE BY DONOR AND CATEGORY 



Disbursements, USD million (2009 constant) 





BUILDING PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY (1) 


ECONOMIC INFRASTRUCTURE 




2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 






Australia 


112.8 


133.6 


130.4 


122.5 


46.5 


83.6 


147.2 


140.4 


Austria 


26.2 


26.1 


41.5 


51.1 


8.5 


7.7 


13.9 


13.3 


Belgium 


145.2 


133.9 


182.8 


343.3 


37.8 


32.7 


36.0 


99.7 


Canada 


190.1 


217.4 


227.4 


274.2 


28.8 


62.0 


50.5 


43.5 


Denmark 


122.2 


150.4 


162.0 


171.1 


122.5 


155.2 


148.4 


134.7 


Finland 


34.4 


40.0 


64.1 


88.6 


10.3 


13.4 


17.8 


20.3 


France 


305.1 


789.2 


698.7 


652.6 


329.6 


306.1 


561.1 


515.8 


Germany 


1 145.3 


1 055.6 


1 182.3 


1 342.7 


494.6 


663.6 


879.2 


905.6 


Greece 


15.2 


13.6 


5.9 


7.4 


17.4 


2.3 


6.1 


10.1 


Ireland 


34.8 


37.7 


63.8 


60.3 


4.2 


2.0 


2.8 


0.9 


Italy 


125.5 


112.7 


93.3 


67.5 


136.2 


244.3 


118.4 


64.9 


Japan 


1 082.0 


1 203.9 


1 782.0 | 


1 350.6 


2939.4 


3 514.0 


3 966.2 


3 833.8 


Korea (3) (4) 


28.4 


35.7 


60.2 


54.6 


91.2 


95.8 


130.7 


172.2 


Luxembourg 


14.3 


30.0 


33.7 


29.5 


3.3 


9.2 


4.8 


0.8 


Netherlands 


513.2 


293.2 


298.4 


395.2 


63.6 


133.2 


197.6 


166.6 


New Zealand 


12.4 


16.7 


16.1 


13.8 


7.6 


5.5 


5.9 


16.6 


Norway 


174.8 


205.1 


198.1 


340.0 


137.7 


314.5 


190.1 


94.8 


Portugal 


3.4 


3.9 


4.1 


5.8 


29.8 


31.6 


47.4 


26.0 


Spain 


138.9 


190.6 


425.0 


377.3 


310.4 


259.5 


334.3 


646.9 


Sweden 


189.2 


248.3 


199.6 


264.9 


97.8 


60.8 


103.7 


87.2 


Switzerland 


146.5 


178.1 


179.7 


162.0 


46.1 


28.8 


37.5 


22.4 


United Kingdom 


195.1 


967.9 


932.4 


911.2 


159.6 


96.3 


154.3 


296.2 


United States 


2163.6 


1 701.6 


1 721.2 


1 676.3 


2402.0 


1 625.1 


1694.8 


1 693.1 


Sub-total 


6 918.6 


7784.9 


8 702.9 


8 762.5 


7524.7 


7 747.3 


8 848.6 


9 005.8 


Other bilateral donors 






Czech Republic (4) (5) 






Turkey (4) (5) 


2.9 




United Arab Emirates (4) 


0.6 


203.1 


Sub-total 


3.4 


203.1 


Multilateral donors 






AfDB 


172.9 


189.4 


271.8 


1 280.8 


146.0 


162.8 


245.9 


429.0 


ADB 






EU Institutions 


811.5 


917.2 


954.2 


1 343.7 


1 238.4 


1 389.5 


1641.6 


1331.6 


FAO (4) (5) 




151.6 


201.2 


248.0 




IADB (6) 


75.0 


165.0 


IFAD 






IMF (4) (7) 






ITC (4) (5) 




40.2 


52.5 


52.5 




UNDP 


15.9 


13.3 


18.6 


27.3 


6.2 


6.3 


3.7 


10.9 


UNECE (4) 






0.4 


0.3 






2.8 


4.9 


UNESCAP(4)(5) 




0.0 


0.3 


0.1 




UNESCWA(4)(5) 


0.1 






0.0 


0.0 


UNIDO (4) (5) 






World Bank 


1 693.8 


1 734.1 


1 871.7 


2672.4 


1 655.8 


2016.1 


2 179.3 


2372.1 


WTO (4) (5) 






Other multilateral donors (8) 






15.1 


77.3 






15.9 


133.6 


Sub-total 


2 694.2 


3 045.9 


3 385.8 


5 777.4 


3 046.3 


3 574.6 


4089.2 


4 447.1 




9 612.8 


10 830.8 


12 088.6 


14543.3 


10 571.0 


11 322.0 


12 937.7 


13 656.0 
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TABLE A.2B AID FOR TRADE BY DONOR AND CATEGORY 



ANNEX A: KEY DATA 



Disbursements, USD million (2009 constant) 





TRADE POLICY AND REGULATIONS 


TRADE-RELATED ADJUSTMENT (2) 


TOTAL 




2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2007 2008 2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 








Australia 


5.2 


4.8 


4.9 


6.8 


.. | 0.6 0.0 


164.4 


222.0 


283.1 


269.6 


Austria 


0.2 


1.0 


2.9 


0.2 




34.9 


34.7 


58.4 


64.5 


Belgium 


2.9 


3.0 


6.4 


9.8 




185.9 


169.5 


225.1 


452.8 


Canada 


12.6 


18.2 


13.8 


32.4 


0.0 .. 0.0 


231.5 


297.5 


291.7 


350.2 


Denmark 




0.9 


1.4 


0.2 




244.7 


306.4 | 


311.7 


306.0 


Finland 


3.7 


4.4 


8.9 


6.2 




48.4 


57.8 


90.7 


115.0 


France 


3.1 


1.9 


2.7 


3.7 




637.8 


1 097.2 


1 262.6 


1 172.1 


Germany 


21.9 


23.5 


35.1 


29.5 




1 661.7 


1 742.8 


2096.6 


2277.8 


Greece 




0.0 


1.9 


0.7 




32.6 


15.9 


14.0 


18.1 


Ireland 


0.1 


0.0 


3.3 


0.4 




39.1 


39.7 


69.9 


61.6 


Italy 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 




262.0 


357.2 


212.2 


132.7 


Japan 


54.4 


59.7 


59.6 


17.8 




4075.7 


4777.7 


5807.8 


5 202.2 


Korea (3) (4) 


3.4 


3.5 


15.9 


8.5 




123.0 


135.0 


206.8 


235.3 


Luxembourg 


0.5 


0.2 


0.4 






18.1 


39.3 


38.9 


30.4 


Netherlands 


44.4 


53.8 


52.1 


57.5 




621.2 


480.2 j 


548.1 


619.3 


New Zealand 


2.4 


1.2 


2.2 


3.2 




22.4 


23.4 


24.2 


33.6 


Norway 


12.4 


22.0 


18.1 


20.4 




324.9 


541.6 


406.3 


455.2 


Portugal 


0.1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.1 




33.3 


35.7 


51.6 


32.0 


Spain 


0.9 


7.9 


5.9 


3.9 




450.3 


457.9 | 


765.2 


1 028.1 


Sweden 


18.6 


31.0 


26.5 


48.8 




305.6 


340.1 


329.9 


401.0 


Switzerland 


43.9 


9.3 


13.9 


26.6 




236.5 


216.2 


231.1 


210.9 


United Kingdom 


34.0 


40.0 


62.7 


73.9 




388.7 


1 104.3 


1149.3 


1 281.3 


United States 


99.7 


112.3 


191.2 


168.8 




4665.4 


3 439.0 


3 607.2 


3 538.2 


Sub-total 


364.8 


398.9 


530.5 


519.8 


0.0 0.6 0.0 


14808.2 


15 931.1 


18 082.5 


18288.1 


Other bilateral donors 








Czech Republic (4) (5) 








Turkey (4) (5) 


26.0 




28.9 


United Arab Emirates (4) 






203.6 


Sub-total 


26.0 




232.5 


Multilateral donors 








AfDB 


0.5 




0.7 


1.9 


.. I 


319.4 


352.2 


518.3 


1 711.7 


ADB 








EU Institutions 


154.9 


352.7 


163.0 


199.8 


26.0 36.0 


2204.8 


2659.4 


2784.8 


2911.0 


FAO (4) (5) 




27.7 


31.9 


39.9 






179.3 


233.1 


287.9 


IADB (6) 


4.7 




244.7 


IFAD 








IMF (4) (7) 








ITC (4) (5) 








40.2 


52.5 


52.5 


UNDP 


2.5 


3.1 


3.9 


4.3 




24.5 


22.7 


26.1 


42.6 


UNECE (4) 






0.9 


0.0 










5.2 


UNESCAP (4) (5) 




0.1 


0.3 


0.4 






0.1 


0.5 


0.5 


UNESCWA(4){5) 




0.1 


0.0 








0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


UNIDO (4) (5) 








World Bank 


40.0 


96.1 


100.6 


88.7 




3 389.6 


3 846.4 


4151.6 


5 133.2 


WTO (4) (5) 




17.7 


23.7 


15.0 






17.7 


23.7 


15.0 


Other multilateral donors (8) 


2.5 








33.5 


210.9 


Sub-total 


197.9 


497.4 


327.5 


354.7 


26.0 36.0 


5 938.4 


7117.9 


7 828.4 


10615.2 


TOTAL 


562.7 


896.3 


858.0 


900.5 


0.0 26.6 36.1 


20 746.5 


23 049.1 


25 911.0 


29 135.8 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

1. Includes trade development activities which are identifiable through trade 
development policy marker in the CRS since 2007 flows. 

2. Data available since 2007 flows. 

3. Korea became a member of the DAC on 1st January 2010. Official reporting of the 
flows commenced as from 2009. Data for previous years may be partial. 

4. Reporting commenced during the period under review. 



StatLink «aJW http:dx.doi.org/10.l787/8889324464l7 

5. Comprises specialised reporting on flows to the CRS relating to aid for trade. 

6. In 2010 the IADB changed its reporting methodology to the CRS as from 2009 flows. 

7. Data comprising SAF, ESAF, PRGF and specialised reporting on aid-for-trade flows. 

8. Include AITIC, UNICEF, OFID, GEF, WFP and Nordic Development Fund. AITIC also 
comprises specialised reporting on flows to the CRS relating to aid for trade. 
Note: denotes no activities reported. 
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ANNEX A: KEY DATA 



TABLE A3 AID FOR TRADE BY DONOR AND REGION 



Commitments, USD million (2009 constant) 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 






Australia 


9.0 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


-0.8 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 | 


1.7 


Austria 


9.7 


12.3 


10.2 


25.1 


20.2 


4.9 


4.9 


7.7 


4.6 


8.7 


Belgium 


123.3 


152.6 


190.4 


196.0 


285.9 


48.8 


24.4 | 


41.5 


44.3 


40.7 


Canada 


137.5 


63.0 


80.8 


202.2 


273.8 


63.0 


55.4 


59.1 


155.9 


76.2 


Denmark 


258.4 


96.3 


290.3 


162.1 


259.5 


42.1 


7.9 


3.4 


6.5 


7.8 


Finland 


22.2 


41.8 


29.7 


80.7 


191.0 


11.7 


10.1 


5.8 


13.4 


38.2 


France 


467.4 


588.7 


745.3 


1 511.1 


1 005.7 


34.1 


36.5 


130.8 


25.4 


50.5 


Germany 


412.3 


494.7 


357.6 


532.8 


459.2 


94.4 


248.8 


279.6 


317.6 


495.6 


Greece 


0.8 


1.7 


1.3 


0.7 


2.4 


0.0 


Ireland 


25.3 


29.5 


28.9 


43.6 


51.5 


0.7 


1.0 


3.6 


5.2 


2.7 


Italy 


157.0 


116.7 


48.2 


162.0 


36.2 


43.3 


10.9 


14.1 


16.1 


20.6 


Japan 


387.3 


984.3 


1091.2 


1 123.7 


657.6 


121.3 


503.0 


177.3 


89.0 


203.2 


Korea (2) (3) 




6.2 


113.3 


52.8 


146.9 




4.7 


16.7 


14.4 


63.6 


Luxembourg 


8.0 


9.7 


22.6 


19.6 


9.1 


1.9 


2.3 


3.7 


4.8 


3.3 


Netherlands 


92.9 


88.1 


82.1 


192.0 


187.7 


45.6 


36.0 


47.4 


49.1 


59.3 


New Zealand 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 




0.4 


2.1 


0.0 


1.2 


0.6 


Norway 


127.7 


144.1 


176.6 


317.5 


364.3 


20.3 


12.6 


29.0 


17.7 


152.7 


Portugal 


26.9 


7.0 


64.5 


15.9 


89.7 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


Spain 


129.4 


242.5 


366.5 


473.1 


463.5 


109.8 


79.5 


152.1 


183.1 


252.5 


Sweden 


83.9 


190.7 


101.1 


126.0 


76.6 


13.2 


2.8 


10.6 


11.4 


23.2 


Switzerland 


65.2 


83.5 


40.9 


57.7 


42.4 


42.5 


35.6 


22.6 


49.7 


29.8 


United Kingdom 


221.0 


186.6 


104.3 


529.5 


906.9 


65.6 


18.5 


7.4 


30.3 


63.7 


United States 


532.8 


511.2 


1271.2 


2301.8 


1 392.1 


270.0 


333.9 


666.6 


453.8 


487.5 


Sub-total 


3 298.1 


4051.9 


5 217.7 


8126.3 


6 921.3 


1 034.0 


1431.4 


1 678.9 


1 493.8 


2 082.1 


Other bilateral donors 






Czech Republic (3) (4) 


0.0 




Turkey (3) (4) 


0.1 




United Arab Emirates (3) 


75.5 




Sub-total 










75.6 




Multilateral donors 






AfDB 


155.1 


581.4 


1 177.9 


456.6 


2 144.6 




ADB 






EU Institutions 


1 754.2 


2394.5 


1 358.4 


2 195.7 


1 599.5 


284.6 


339.1 


372.3 


200.0 


493.0 


FAO (3) (4) 






IADB (5) 




254.0 


65.8 


199.8 


82.3 


237.3 


IFAD 


146.3 


175.2 


227.7 


192.3 


273.9 


12.6 


40.6 


10.4 


5.2 


14.9 


IMF (3) (6) 






4.5 


7.9 


6.9 






2.6 


3.3 




ITC (3) (4) 






UNDP 


4.8 


14.3 


12.9 


12.8 


20.6 


0.2 


0.5 


1.1 


0.6 


1.0 


UNECE(3) 






UNESCAP (3) (4) 






UNESCWA(3)(4) 






UNIDO (3) (4) 


48.6 40.8 


6.2 9.8 


World Bank 


2219.1 | 


1 898.0 


3 260.2 


2758.6 


5 210.5 


135.3 


114.7 


51.1 


134.3 


115.8 


WTO (3) (4) 






7.5 


6.7 


3.6 






3.2 


5.8 


BH 


Other multilateral donors (7) 


0.6 






0.6 


168.9 








0.2 


109.4 


Sub-total 


4280.1 


5 063.4 


6 049.1 


5 679.7 


9 469.3 


686.8 


560.8 


640.5 


437.9 


984.5 






9115.3 


11 266.7 


13 806.0 


16466.2 


1 720.7 


1 992.1 


2 319.4 


1 931.7 


3 066.6 
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TABLE A3 AID FOR TRADE BY DONOR AND REGION 



Commitments, USD million (2009 constant) 





ASIA 


EUROPE 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 






Australia 


84.7 


78.8 


37.6 


294.6 


3.7 






0.0 






Austria 


28.8 


4.6 


30.8 


16.5 


9.7 


3.9 


12.1 


11.2 


16.9 


26.7 


Belgium 


33.5 


17.4 


11.1 


33.3 


34.3 


1.9 


1.2 


0.3 


7.0 


1.2 


Canada 


115.0 


117.2 


148.0 


90.7 


76.2 


1.4 


8.7 


2.4 


17.5 


253 


Denmark 


127.1 


161.6 


70.1 


47.9 


53.7 


0.2 






3.0 


25.2 


Finland 


34.9 


28.3 


52.5 


41.2 


763 


2.7 


3.4 


0.5 


4.2 


5.4 


France 


192.8 


429.0 


554.1 


195.2 


213.1 


23.6 


30.4 


0.4 


402.2 


15.2 


Germany 


640.1 


975.2 


731.1 | 


1 396.4 


1 216.7 


111.8 


340.9 


181.0 


468.6 


181.3 


Greece 


3.6 


2.5 


83 


5.9 


33 


9.7 


28.5 


6.2 


5.9 


HB 


Ireland 


2.4 


7.3 


6.2 


14.0 


5.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


Italy 


33.5 


51.2 


95.1 


76.4 


206.2 


51.7 


180.0 


5.0 


11.5 




Japan 


4468.8 


3 955.7 


3 895.5 


8101.1 


4951.5 


359.4 


9.5 


30.6 


13.3 


146.7 


Korea (2) (3) 




148.8 


280.4 


478.6 


715.1 




1.2 


1.4 


6.5 


0.4 


Luxembourg 


3.3 


2.7 


6.1 


5.4 


6.7 


3.6 


2.8 


3.0 


2.4 


4.0 


Netherlands 


116.6 


34.4 


100.2 


110.0 


85.9 


20.0 


16.0 


16.9 


16.7 


5.1 


New Zealand 


5.6 


93 


4.0 


8.1 


3.8 




Norway 


66.4 


108.4 


143.6 


88.9 


61.7 


33.2 


18.9 


19.6 


33.3 


20.0 


Portugal 


3.1 


3.0 


1.8 


0.7 


1.0 


16.7 


0.0 






0.0 


Spain 


115.1 


146.9 


108.0 


86.1 


130.5 


74.0 


356.6 


32.7 


110.8 


14.1 


Sweden 


56.1 


55.7 


54.0 


34.1 


14.5 


26.7 


22.4 


19.2 


32.9 


31.0 


Switzerland 


94.7 


69.8 


72.3 


88.6 


44.9 


27.1 


12.7 


26.0 


30.5 


13.1 


United Kingdom 


292.8 


207.4 


237.4 


621.1 


666.6 


6.2 


6.2 


10.1 


0.8 


3.7 


United States 


2713.8 


3592.6 


2657.5 


3 444.5 


2 271.5 


152.8 


146.8 


166.1 


94.0 


163.1 


Sub-total 


9232.7 


10207.8 


9305.7 


15 279.3 


10 852.5 


926.8 


1 198.6 


5 33.1 


1 278.3 


704.8 


Other bilateral donors 






Czech Republic (3) (4) 


0.0 










0.0 


Turkey (3) (4) 


27.0 


1.8 


United Arab Emirates (3) 


397.6 




Sub-total 










424.6 


1.9 


Multilateral donors 






AfDB 






ADB 


759.0 


402.7 


6683 


504.8 


724.9 




EU Institutions 


288.3 


304.4 


249.0 | 


387.2 


305.1 


383.1 


443.9 


733.3 


788.3 


664.9 


FAO (3) (4) 






IADB (5) 






IFAD 


111.8 


128.9 


217.7 


135.6 


201.6 


10.3 


12.1 




32.6 




IMF (3) (6) 






6.7 


2.7 


3.1 






1.1 


2.1 


1.5 


ITC (3) (4) 






UNDP 


6.8 


9.3 


8.1 


13.3 


15.0 


0.5 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


1.1 


UNECE (3) 


0.0 








4.1 


5.2 


UNESCAP (3) (4) 






0.1 


0.1 


0.5 




UNESCWA(3)(4) 






0.1 


0.1 






UNIDO (3) (4) 








17.5 


39.8 








1.6 


1.2 


World Bank 


2421.6 


1 183.8 


2 883.1 


2428.7 


2685.1 


253.5 


85.9 


114.2 


62.8 


36.8 


WTO (3) (4) 






2.6 


2.3 


2.0 






0.1 


1.2 


0.0 


Other multilateral donors (7) 


0.2 






0.2 


134.0 


6.0 


Sub-total 


3 587.7 


2 029.0 


4035.8 


3 492.5 


4111.2 


647.4 


542.8 


849.4 


893.4 


716.7 


TOTAL 


12 820.4 


12 236.8 


13 341.5 


18771.8 


15 388.3 


1 574.2 


1741.4 


1 382.5 


2171.7 


1 423.4 
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TABLE A3 AID FOR TRADE BY DONOR AND REGION 



Commitments, USD million (2009 constant) 





OCEANIA 


GLOBAL (1) 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 






Australia 


83.8 


146.8 


61.5 


77.4 


-23.9 


3.7 


12.8 


41.6 


67.9 


38.6 


Austria 


0.0 






0.4 


0.6 


1.3 


4.0 


3.0 


7.6 


15.5 


Belgium 


0.0 








0.0 


46.8 


33.7 


56.9 


30.5 


179.6 


Canada 


0.2 






0.1 


2.0 


12.1 


15.2 | 


45.0 


21.0 


8.4 


Denmark 




27.3 


14.0 


6.1 


23.5 


3.6 


Finland 










0.0 


11.7 


10.9 


32.4 


50.9 


45.7 


France 


13.3 




8.0 


2.8 


8.0 


68.6 


10.8 


21 .5 


296.6 


225.7 


Germany 


1.8 


0.5 


1.0 


0.6 


0.9 


77.3 


111.8 


180.2 


160.1 


276.9 


Greece 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.7 


Ireland 


0.0 


2.4 


1.0 


0.7 


6.8 


1.8 


Italy 




3.9 


0.1 


1.6 


0.1 | 


0.2 


Japan 


48.2 


48.5 


130.9 


203.3 


76.6 


53.4 


54.8 


53.9 


63.9 


36.6 


Korea (2) (3) 




0.4 


1.4 


0.8 


2.6 




0.2 


0.1 


8.2 


6.3 


Luxembourg 




0.8 


0.5 


3.9 


6.7 


7.2 


Netherlands 


0.1 


336.0 


819.7 


487.3 


279.7 


333.4 


New Zealand 


10.3 


36.0 


12.8 


27.3 


22.1 


0.4 


0.7 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


Norway 


0.0 






0.0 


0.2 


32.8 


80.1 


75.3 


142.3 


176.6 


Portugal 




1.6 


0.5 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 


Spain 


0.0 


9.8 


6.5 


21.0 


18.2 


57.9 


Sweden 




43.4 


68.1 


155.6 


85.6 


199.1 


Switzerland 




45.7 


26.8 


69.4 


54.0 


57.6 


United Kingdom 


7.6 


1.3 


0.2 


0.7 


0.6 


97.1 


155.8 


73.6 


385.0 


209.3 


United States 


4.4 


69.3 


1.3 


7.1 


2.8 


147.7 


144.5 


139.1 


180.1 


181.3 


Sub-total 


169.8 


303.0 


217.1 


320.5 


92.3 


1 023.7 


1 572.3 


1 469.6 


1 892.2 


2 063.6 


Other bilateral donors 






Czech Republic (3) (4) 






Turkey (3) (4) 






United Arab Emirates (3) 




0.5 


Sub-total 












0.5 


Multilateral donors 






AfDB 






ADB 


25.1 


20.1 




38.0 


112.2 




EU Institutions 


40.6 


35.6 


29.8 


11.8 


70.7 


148.6 


249.1 


408.6 


87.9 


1 061.9 


FAO (3) (4) 








179.3 


233.1 


287.9 


IADB (5) 






IFAD 






IMF (3) (6) 






0.6 




0.7 


Hi 


ITC (3) (4) 








41.6 


52.5 


52.5 


UNDP 


0.2 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


.. | 5.0 


UNECE(3) 






UNESCAP (3) (4) 




1 


UNESCWA(3)(4) 








0.1 




0.2 


UNIDO (3) (4) 










10.7 


14.8 


World Bank 


4.8 




69.6 


14.0 






WTO (3) (4) 






0.3 


0.5 


0.1 






4.0 


7.1 


7.8 


Other multilateral donors (7) 


0.1 






0.0 










1.5 


1.2 


Sub-total 


70.7 


55.8 


100.5 


64.5 


184.0 


148.6 


249.1 


634.1 


393.6 


1431.2 






358.8 


317.6 


385.0 


276.2 


1 172.3 


1 821.4 


2103.7 


2 285.7 


3 495.3 
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TABLE A3 AID FOR TRADE BY DONOR AND REGION 



Commitments, USD million (2009 constant) 





TOTAL 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 




2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 




Australia 


181.4 


239.2 




141.6 


440.4 


19.2 


Austria 


48.6 


37.9 




62.9 


71.2 


81.2 


Belgium 


254.3 


229.3 




300.3 


311.1 


541.8 


Canada 


329.2 


259.5 




335.4 


487.4 


461.7 


Denmark 


455.0 


279.7 




369.9 


242.9 


349.8 


Finland 


83.2 


94.6 




120.9 


190.4 


350.5 


France 


799.8 


1 095.6 




1 460.1 


2433.3 


1 518.1 


Germany 


1 337.6 


2 172.0 




1 730.5 


2876.1 


2630.6 


Greece 


14.2 


32.6 




15.9 


14.0 


18,1 


Ireland 


31.1 


39.1 




39.7 


69.9 


61.6 


Italy 


289.5 


358.9 




164.0 


266.1 


274.8 


Japan 


5 438.5 


5555.9 




5 379.3 


9594.4 


6 072,2 


Korea (2) (3) 




161.5 




413.3 


561.3 


935.0 


Luxembourg 


17.6 


18.1 




39.3 


38.9 


30.4 


Netherlands 


611.2 


994.2 




733.9 


647.4 


671.4 


New Zealand 


16.9 


48.3 




17.4 


37.5 


27.3 


Norway 


280.3 


364.0 




444.0 


599.8 


775.5 


Portugal 


48.5 


10.5 




67.0 


17.9 


91.6 


Spain 


438.1 


831.9 




680.2 


871.4 


918.5 


Sweden 


223.2 


339.8 




340.5 


290.0 


344.4 


Switzerland 


275.2 


228.5 




231.2 


280.3 


187.8 


United Kingdom 


690.3 


575.8 




432.9 


1 567.6 


1 850.8 


United States 


3 821.4 


4798.3 




4901.9 


6481.3 


4498.3 


Sub-total 


15 685.1 


18765.0 




18422.0 


28 390.4 


22 716.6 


Other bilateral donors 




Czech Republic (3) (4) 












0.1 


Turkey (3) (4) 


28.9 


United Arab Emirates (3) 


473.5 


Sub-total 


502.5 


Multilateral donors 






AfDB 


155.1 


581.4 




1177.9 


456.6 


2 144.6 


ADB 


784.1 


422.8 




668.3 


542.8 


837.0 


EU Institutions 


2899.3 


3766.6 




3151.5 


3670.9 


4195.1 


FAO (3) (4) 








179.3 


233.1 


287.9 


IADB (5) 


254.0 


65.8 




199.8 


82.3 


237.3 


IFAD 


280.9 


356.9 




455.8 


365.6 


490.5 


IMF (3) (6) 








16.1 


16.0 


14.1 


ITC(3)(4) 








41.6 


52.5 


52.5 


UNDP 


12.5 


25.0 




23.0 


27.6 


42.9 


UNECE(3) 












5.2 


UNESCAP (3) (4) 








0.1 


0.9 


0.5 


UNESCWA (3) (4) 








0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


UNDO (3) (4) 










84.5 


106.4 


World Bank 


5 034.3 


3 282.3 




6 378.2 


5398.3 


8 048.3 


WTO (3) (4) 








17.7 


23.7 


15.0 


Other multilateral donors (7) 


1.1 








2.6 


419.6 


Sub-total 


9421.2 


8 500.8 




12 309.4 


10 961.5 


16 896.9 


TOTAL 


25 106.3 


27 265.8 




30731.4 


39 352.0 


40116.0 



Source: OECD-DAQ Aid activities database (CRS) StatLink nwm http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446436 

I Cross border activities that cannot be allocated to any partner country or 4 Comprises specialised reporting on flows to the CRS relating to aid for trade, 
region. 5 \ n 2010 the IADB changed its reporting methodology to the CRS as from 2009 flows. 

2. Korea became a member of the DAC on 1st January 2010. Official reporting of 6 Data comprising SAF, ESAF, PRGF and specialised reporting on aid-for-trade flows, 
the flows commenced as from 2009. Data for previous years may be partial. 7 include AITIQ UNICEF, OFID, GEF, WFP and Nordic Development Fund. AITIC also 

3. Reporting commenced during the period under review. comprises specialised reporting on flows to the CRS relating to aid for trade. 

Note: ".. "denotes no activities reported. 
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TABLE A.4 AID FOR TRADE BY DONOR AND INCOME GROUP 



Commitments, USD million (2009 constant) 



LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


OTHER LOW-INCOME COUNTRIES 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 




Australia 


22.8 


23.0 


22.8 


41.5 


—12.9 


78.3 


120.0 


35.0 


61.6 


—83.6 


Austria 


16.9 


8.1 


7.8 


16.1 


8.1 


2.7 


0.8 


6.1 


3.1 


4.8 


Belgium 


71.9 1 


79.0 


135.5 


117.6 


213.8 


14.9 


21.9 


35.0 


24.7 


47.1 


Canada 


86.5 


111.7 


164.7 


222.0 


263.6 


60.3 


17.5 


26.5 


107.4 


24.8 


Denmark 


234.4 


192.3 


213.7 


156.7 


132.9 


80.8 


44.1 


63.0 


25.7 


93.1 


Finland 


9.5 


21.4 


7.6 


62.1 


123.2 


15.0 


15.1 


26.9 


19.8 


66.4 


France 


153.2 


179.3 


250.4 


214.1 


174.5 


128.3 


516.2 


375.3 


69.8 


237.4 


Germany 


230.7 


174.6 


239.9 


267.4 


242.8 


109.7 


92.3 


68.9 


250.6 


109.2 


Greece 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


HI 


0.2 


0.5 


0.0 


0.1 


Ireland 


25.4 


31.7 


30.5 


46.6 


49.7 


1.4 


3.4 


3.5 




■Q 


Italy 


113.3 


49.7 


94.5 


86.8 


65.8 


1.9 


5.3 


4.4 


58.1 


6.3 


Japan 


380.2 


472.5 


946.2 


449.5 


1 059.6 


1 006.4 


1 040.7 


1 237.0 


1 301.4 


1 293.4 


Korea (2) (3) 




62.9 


134.7 


246.3 


254.3 




7.2 


169.7 


131.9 


237.7 


Luxembourg 


5.2 


3.6 


12.5 


12.2 


9.8 


2.8 


2.2 


2.2 


2.6 


2.1 


Netherlands 


84.6 


46.8 


77.6 


118.2 


175.2 


29.9 


3.1 


36.9 


18.6 


11.9 


New Zealand 


3.6 


24.8 


4.3 


15.6 


14.0 


2.4 


6.5 


2.8 


1.5 


4.5 


Norway 


121.4 


155.2 


187.3 


151.7 


212.9 


11.5 


8.4 


8.0 


16.5 


15.6 


Portugal 


9.7 


7.2 


7.1 


3.5 


5.5 




Spain 


46.1 


36.9 


51.7 


96.6 


59.2 


4.3 


8.0 


35.2 


29.0 




Sweden 


64.6 


78.6 


102.2 


89.9 


67.9 


14.4 


66.5 


11.3 


11.2 


8.1 


Switzerland 


57.6 


54.3 


35.3 


61.9 


17.2 


44.7 


51.3 


35.0 


31.7 


14.7 


United Kingdom 


164.7 


176.3 


127.0 


372.8 


521.9 


50.9 


58.0 


33.0 


137.3 


250.5 


United States 


524.2 


1 236.1 


1 708.5 


2602.2 


1 868.0 


104.5 


104.1 


636.4 


300.1 


548.4 


Sub-total 2 426.5 


3 226.1 


4561.8 


5 451.5 


5 527.5 


1 765.2 


2192.9 


2 852.7 


2 613.8 


2 900.7 


Other bilateral donors 




Czech Republic (3) (4) 


0.0 


Turkey (3) (4) 










0.0 


0.0 


United Arab Emirates (3) 










343.4 


6.8 


Sub-total 








343.4 










6.9 






AfDB 


115.1 


301.5 


605.0 


234.0 


975.4 


32.2 


39.3 


216.0 


42.5 


202.1 


ADB 


386.9 


226.2 


219.5 


32.9 


132.7 


273.0 


181.6 


374.8 


483.1 


391.2 


EU Institutions 


1 106.6 


1 280.9 


749.0 


1 546.2 


1 274.0 


181.6 


143.6 


219.1 


170.1 


198.5 


FAO(3)(4) .. | ■ 




IADB (5) 


38.8 




18.5 




28.3 




IFAD 


153.4 


163.7 


239.8 


194.2 


283.7 


22.8 


50.8 


118.8 


28.1 


32.0 


IMF (3) (6) 






5.9 


5.5 


5.5 






1.2 


0.7 


1.5 


ITC(3)(4) 




UNDP 


6.0 


15.3 


12.6 


17.8 


24.1 


2.4 


4.7 


4.6 


3.6 


7.2 


UNECE(3) 




UNESCAP (3) (4) 






0.0 


0.0 






UNESCWA(3)(4) 








0.0 






UNIDO (3) (4) 








33.6 


19.6 








7.9 


17.6 


World Bank 


2429.9 


1 797.8 


3 276.5 


2695.3 


3 420.4 


1 361.5 


661.4 


1 599.1 


1 969.5 


3 539.1 


WTO (3) (4) 






4.2 


3.7 


0.9 






0.9 


0.4 


0.1 


Other multilateral donors (7) 0.5 






0.6 


140.9 


0.2 






0.0 


66.8 


Sub-total 4237.3 


3 785.5 


5131.1 


4763.9 


6 305.3 


1 873.5 


1081.4 


2 534.4 


2 706.0 


4456.3 


TOTAL 




7011.6 


9 692.9 


10 215.4 


12176.3 


3 638.8 


3 274.2 


5 387.1 


5 319.7 


7 363.8 
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TABLE A.4 AID FOR TRADE BY DONOR AND INCOME GROUP 



Commitments, USD million (2009 constant) 





LOWER MIDDLE-INCOME COUNTRIES 


UPPER MIDDLE-INCOME COUNTRIES 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 






Australia 


49.0 


49.4 


27.6 


239.4 


63.0 


2.8 


12.2 


10.7 


9.1 


2.8 


Austria 


22.9 


11.2 


30.7 


9.6 


20.2 


2.5 


6.9 


3.9 


2.3 


4.3 


Belgium 


79.1 


58.2 


64.9 


88.5 


58.2 


19.4 


18.7 


2.5 


15.9 


14.2 


Canada 


91.9 


49.1 


28.4 


60.6 


70.2 


16.9 


6.0 


10.5 


12.2 


7.8 


Denmark 


95.6 


25.7 


75.8 


29.2 


57.1 


4.6 


1.5 


3.7 


7.6 


4.3 


Finland 


29.7 


16.8 


12.3 


10.5 


30.0 


7.3 


6.4 


10.3 


4.3 


8.3 


France 


320.8 


286.9 


496.3 


1 297.4 


661 .6 


98.0 


102.2 


312.6 


549.6 


201.8 


Germany 


722.5 


1 090.7 


600.3 


1 175.1 


1 176.1 


159.7 


125.7 


299.4 


574.3 


306.3 


Greece 


7.5 


13.8 


10.8 


9.4 


14.5 


6.2 


18.5 


4.3 


1.6 


2.2 


Ireland 


1.7 


1.4 


4.0 


4.8 


3.1 


0.2 


1.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.3 


Italy 


107.0 


286.9 


38.7 


103.0 


178.8 


54.9 


12.6 


21.0 


15.1 


19.8 


Japan 


3 579.5 


3 843.1 


2 876.2 


7 208.5 


3 410.7 


393.0 


81.8 


113.7 


88.2 


128.3 


Korea (2) (3) 




88.6 


97.7 


161.3 


429.9 




2.5 


8.5 


9.5 




Luxembourg 


4.1 


8.1 


10.7 


11.2 


5.5 


4.0 


2.8 


3.0 


2.5 


2.8 


Netherlands 


113.6 


41.1 


100.7 


86.4 


110.6 


14.8 


2.2 


8.4 


24.7 


1.8 


New Zealand 


5.6 


6.9 


8.4 


4.1 


3.7 




0.2 


0.2 


1.8 


0.8 


Norway 


48.1 


58.7 


96.4 


61.8 


53.3 


22.4 


25.4 


9.1 


17.7 


150.6 


Portugal 


35.9 


2.1 


58.3 


12.8 


84.6 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Spain 


269.8 


507.3 


511.4 


594.6 


588.9 


92.9 


262.2 


29.8 


85.5 


42.8 


Sweden 


48.8 


35.5 


34.1 


41.0 


52.7 


11.1 


7.7 


4.4 


5.9 


0.3 


Switzerland 


65.4 


20.4 


46.4 


58.6 


55.6 


16.0 


10.3 


23.7 


19.2 


5.6 


United Kingdom 


210.4 


78.7 


107.1 


330.7 


303.8 


124.8 


48.0 


24.7 


103.9 


104.9 


United States 


2 806.5 


3 116.3 


2 095.5 


2975.2 


1 556.0 


112.8 


104.5 


210.7 


256.2 


212.1 


Sub -total 


8715.6 


9 697.3 


7432.7 


14573.6 


8 988.2 


1 166.4 


859.6 


1115.8 


1 807.7 


1 226.6 


Other bilateral donors 






Czech Republic (3) (4) 


0.1 




Turkey (3) (4) 


0.0 


1.8 


United Arab Emirates (3) 


14.3 


108.5 


Sub -total 










14.5 


110.4 


Multilateral donors 






AfDB 






70.0 


7.4 


1.5 




ADB 


124.1 


14.9 


74.0 


26.7 


306.1 


7.1 


EU Institutions 


586.5 


636.8 


560.6 


1071.7 


636.1 


486.8 


415.3 


568.8 


612.4 


494.0 


FAO (3) (4) 






IADB (5) 


215.2 


65.8 


181.3 


82.3 


161.9 


.. j 25.0 


IFAD 


104.7 


141.8 


97.3 


142.8 


174.2 




0.6 




0.5 


0.6 


IMF (3) (6) 






4.3 


6.4 


5.0 






2.5 


2.6 


2.1 


rrc(3)(4) 






UNDP 


3.7 


4.3 


4.7 


4.9 


5.1 


0.4 


0.7 


1.1 


1.2 


1.6 


UNECE(3) 






UNESCAP (3) (4) 






UNESCWA (3) (4) 


0.0 




UNIDO (3) (4) 








15.4 


34.2 








9.0 


14.7 


World Bank 


1 039.4 


807.5 


1 465.4 I 


681.0 


1 087.0 


150.0 


15.5 


37.2 


3.9 


1.7 


WTO (3) (4) 






4.7 


4.1 


0.7 






3.5 


6.7 


0.6 


Other multilateral donors (7) 


0.3 






0.1' 


196.4 


0.1 






0.0 


10.0 


Sub-total 


2 074.0 


1671.2 


2 462.1 


2 042.8 


2 608.2 


637.2 


432.1 


613.2 


636.4 


557.4 


TOTAL 


10 789.6 


11 368.5 


9 894.8 


16 616.4 


11610.9 


1 803.6 


1 291.7 


1 729.0 


2 444.1 


1 894.3 
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TABLE A.4 AID FOR TRADE BY DONOR AND INCOME GROUP 



Commitments, USD million (2009 constant) 





UNALLOCATED BY INCOME GROUP (1) 


TOTAL 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 






Australia 


28.5 


34.6 


45,5 


88.7 


49.9 


181.4 


239.2 


141.6 


440.4 


19.2 


Austria 


3.5 


11.0 


14.3 


40.1 


43.8 


48.6 


37.9 


62.9 


71.2 


81.2 


Belgium 


69.0 


51.6 


62.4 


64.4 


208.5 


254.3 


229.3 


300.3 


311.1 


541 .8 


Canada 


73.6 


75.2 


105.2 


85.0 


95.4 


329.2 


259.5 


335.4 


487.4 


461.7 


Denmark 


39.6 


16.2 


13.7 


23.7 


62.6 


455.0 


279.7 


369.9 


242.9 


349.8 


Finland 


21.7 1 


34.9 


63.8 


93.7 


128.7 


83.2 


94.6 


120.9 


190.4 


356.5 


France 


99.7 


10.9 


25.6 


302.4 


242.8 


799.8 


1 095.6 


1 460.1 


2 433.3 


1 518.1 


Germany 


115.1 


688.7 


522.0 


608.8 


796.1 


1 337.6 


2 172.0 


1 730.5 


2 876.1 


2630.6 


Greece 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


2.8 


0.7 


14.2 


32.6 


15.9 


14.0 


18.1 


Ireland 


2.4 


1.0 


1.1 


6.8 


4.6 


31.1 


39.1 


39.7 


69.9 


61.6 


Italy 


12.3 


4.2 


5.4 


3.2 


4.0 


289.5 


358.9 


164.0 


266.1 


274.8 


Japan 


79.4 


117.8 


206.2 


546.8 


180.1 


5 438.5 


5 555.9 


5 379.3 


9594.4 


6072.2 


Korea (2) (3) 




0.3 


2.6 


12.3 


8.6 




161.5 


413.3 


561.3 


935.0 


Luxembourg 


1.5 


1.4 


10.9 


10.4 


10.3 


17.6 


18.1 


39.3 


38.9 


30.4 


Netherlands 


368.3 


901.0 


510.2 


399.5 


371.8 


611.2 


994.2 


733.9 


647.4 


671.4 


New Zealand 


3.4 


9.9 


1.6 


14.4 


4.3 


16.9 


48.3 


17.4 


37.5 


27.3 


Norway 


76.8 


116.2 


143.2 


352.2 


343.0 


280.3 


364.0 


444.0 


599.8 


775.5 


Portugal 


2.8 


1.1 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


48.5 


10.5 


67.0 


17.9 


91.6 


Spain 


24.9 


17.4 


52.1 


65.7 


223.5 


438.1 


831.9 


680.2 


871.4 


918.5 


Sweden 


84.4 


151.5 


188.6 


142.0 


215.4 


223.2 


339.8 


340.5 


290.0 


344.4 


Switzerland 


91.5 


92.2 


90.8 


108.9 


94.7 


275.2 


228.5 


231.2 


280.3 


187.8 


United Kingdom 


139.4 


214.7 


141.2 


622.9 


669.6 


690.3 


575.8 


432.9 


1 567.6 


1 850.8 


United States 


273.4 


237.3 


250.8 


347.5 


313.7 


3 821.4 


4798.3 


4901.9 


6481.3 


4498.3 


Sub-total 


1611.3 


2 789.2 


2459.1 


3 943.9 


4073.6 


15 685.1 


18 765.0 


18422.0 


28 390.4 


22 716.6 


Other bilateral donors 














Czech Republic (3) (4) 




0.1 


Turkey (3) (4) 


26.9 


28.9 


United Arab Emirates (3) 


0.5 


473.5 


Sub-total 










27.4 










502.5 


Multilateral donors 






AfDB 


7.8 


240.6 


286.9 


172.7 


965.5 


155.1 


581.4 


1 177.9 


456.6 


2 144.6 


ADB 




784.1 


422.8 | 


668.3 


542.8 


837.0 


EU Institutions 


537.8 


1 290.0 


1 053.9 


270.6 


1 592.5 


2899.3 


3 766.6 


3151.5 


3 670.9 


4195.1 


FAO (3) (4) 






179.3 


233.1 


287.9 






179.3 


233.1 


287.9 


IADB (5) 


22.1 


254.0 


65.8 


199.8 


82.3 


237.3 


IFAD 




280.9 


356.9 | 


455.8 


365.6 


490.5 


IMF (3) (6) 






2.3 


0.8 








16.1 


16.0 


14.1 


ITC (3) (4) 






41.6 


52.5 


52.5 






41.6 


52.5 


52.5 


UNDP 


5.0 


12.5 


25.0 


23.0 


27.6 


42.9 


UNECE(3) 










5.2 








4.1 


5.2 


UNESCAP (3) (4) 






0.1 




0.5 






0.1 


0.9 


0.5 


UNESCWA(3)(4) 






0.1 


■ 


0.2 






0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


UNIDO (3) (4) 








18.6 


20.3 








84.5 


106.4 


World Bank 


53.6 






48.6 




5 034.3 


3 282.3 


6 378.2 


5 398.3 


8048.3 


WTO (3) (4) 






4.3 


8.7 


12.7 






17.7 


23.7 


15.0 


Other multilateral donors (7) 


0.0 






1.8 


5.4 


1.1 






2.6 


419.6 


Sub-total 


599.2 


1 530.6 


1 568.5 


812.4 


2 969.7 


9421.2 


8 500.8 


12 309.4 


10 961.5 


16 896.9 


TOTAL 


2 210.5 


4319.8 


4027.6 


4756.4 


7070.6 


25 106.3 


27265.8 


30731.4 


39 352.0 


40116.0 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

1. Cross border activities that cannot be allocated to any partner country or region. 

2. Korea became a member of the DAC on 1st January 2010. Official reporting of 
the flows commenced as from 2009. Data for previous years may be partial. 

3. Reporting commenced during the period under review. 

4. Comprises specialised reporting on flows to the CRS relating to aid for trade. 



StatLink «37» http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446455 

5. In 2010 the IADB changed its reporting methodology to the CRS as from 2009 flows. 

6. Data comprising SAF, ESAF, PRGF and specialised reporting on aid-for-trade flows. 

7. Include AITIC, UNICEF, OFID, GEF, WFP and Nordic Development Fund. AITIC also 
comprises specialised reporting on flows to the CRS relating to aid for trade. 

Note: ".. "denotes no activities reported. 
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TABLE A.5A TOP 20 RECIPIENTS OF AID FOR TRADE IN 2009 , BY COMMITMENTS 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


Region 


Income group 


2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 






Viet Nam 


Asia 


Other low-income 


1 643.6 


1 450.2 


2 141.9 


2 046.0 


2 608.1 


India 


Asia 


Lower midd e-income 


1 703.6 


1 847.0 


2 388.6 


3 424.0 


1 882.4 


Afghanistan 


Asia 


Least developed 


759.2 


1 267.2 


1 478.2 


1 692.0 


1 509.5 


Nigeria 


Africa 


Other low-income 


229.6 


189.4 


286.3 


705.4 


1 333.4 


Uganda 


Africa 


Least developed 


258.3 


191.7 


739.7 


305.5 


1017.9 


Indonesia 


Asia 


Lower middle-income 


1 208.6 


1 022.6 


905.9 


895.9 


970.0 


Pakistan 


Asia 


Other low-income 


648.6 


408.5 


738.2 


1 150.4 


965.2 


Kenya 


Africa 


Other low-income 


314.6 


510.3 


973.0 


92.2 


962.1 


Bangladesh 


Asia 


Least developed 


830.0 


580.1 


1 008.9 


1 187.9 


892.2 


Ethiopia 


Africa 


Least developed 


533.5 


729.2 


912.8 


740.7 


883.6 


Tanzania 


Africa 


Least developed 


412.5 


429.8 


586.9 


1 325.2 


881.3 


Morocco 


Africa 


Lower middle-income 


328.6 


515.5 


305.3 


1 799.9 


848.4 


Philippines 


Asia 


Lower middle-income 


358.2 


79.8 


310.9 


286.3 


847.9 


Congo, Dem. Rep. 


Africa 


Least developed 


512.9 


161.0 


479.7 


267.4 


724.6 


Thailand 


Asia 


Lower middle-income 


387.9 


46.8 


54.1 


699.2 


721.9 


Ghana 


Africa 


Other low-income 


280.8 


350.0 


784.4 


633.8 


697.4 


Mali 


Africa 


Least developed 


183.0 


154.8 


776.3 


582.7 


604.5 


China 


Asia 


Lower middle-income 


829.6 


614.8 


402.6 


728.7 


588.2 


Burkina Faso 


Africa 


Least developed 


230.5 


173.7 


174.9 


255.6 


577.7 


Georgia 


Asia 


Lower middle-income 


101.3 


368.4 


92.7 


248.9 


525.5 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 



StatLink «B37» http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446474 



TABLE A.5B TOP 20 RECIPIENTS OF AID FOR TRADE IN 2009, BY DISBURSEMENTS 



USD million (2009 constant) 





DISBURSEMENTS 




Region 


Income group 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 






India 


Asia 


Lower middle-income 


1 089.0 


1 181.2 


1 753.4 


1 927.3 


Afghanistan 


Asia 


Least developed 


813.8 


984.4 


1 184.8 


1 710.8 


Viet Nam 


Asia 


Other low-income 


936.8 


1 277.0 


1 253.7 


1 466.6 


Ethiopia 


Africa 


Least developed 


515.3 


501.9 


562.6 


1116.5 


Indonesia 


| Asia 


Lower middle-income 


885.4 


787.3 


1 098.4 


839.0 


Turkey 


Europe 


Upper middle-income 


331.2 


298.3 


627.3 


782.1 


China 


Asia 


Lower middle-income 


785.0 


870.9 


876.8 


619.7 


Tanzania 


Africa 


Least developed 


401.1 


433.3 


475.8 


590.5 


Philippines 


Asia 


Lower middle-income 


370.1 


710.4 


519.2 


559.0 


Morocco 


Africa 


Lower middle-income 


371.5 


515.1 


372.5 


558.2 


Pakistan 


Asia 


Other low-income 


338.0 


417.0 


364.6 


554.1 


Egypt 


Africa 


Lower middle-income 


506.2 


438.6 


674.4 


490.3 


Congo, Dem. Rep. 


Africa 


Least developed 


191.3 


164.0 


252.6 


461.8 


Uganda 


Africa 


Least developed 


245.8 


426.2 


426.4 


456.5 


Sri Lanka 


Asia 


Lower middle-income 


295.9 


250.7 


390.4 


438.1 


Mozambique 


Africa 


Least developed 


403.6 


354.0 


324.9 


403.5 


Ghana 


Africa 


Other low-income 


335.6 


307.0 


365.5 


383.7 


Kenya 


Africa 


Other low-income 


211.7 


346.2 


317.0 


353.2 


Iraq 


Asia 


Lower middle-income 


2 936.1 


1 648.9 


757.7 


352.0 


Tunisia 


Africa 


Lower middle-income 


176.8 


161.3 


217.8 


277.4 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) StatLink msrm http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446474 
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TABLE A.6A AID FOR TRADE PER CAPITA, TOP 20 RECIPIENTS IN 2009, BY COMMITMENTS 



USD (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS PER CAPITA 


Region 


Income group 


2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 






St. Helena 


Africa 


Upper midd e-income 


4 862.2 


2 890.3 


699.9 


1 953.8 


2 742.0 


Niue 


Oceania 


Lower midd e-lncome 


891.0 


1 463.7 


643.1 


138.5 


1 840.1 


Cook Islands 


Oceania 


Upper midd e-income 


53.9 


6.1 


2.4 


88.3 


659.1 


Palau 


Oceania 


Upper midd e-income 


355.4 


118.2 


765.3 


103.0 


458.0 


N 1 a i 1 1 1 i 
INdUI U 


uccdiiia 


Inner miHHIo infnmo 

up pel iiiiuuic income 


i jj.i 


7^7 Jl 


718 1 


AM s 


A3? Q 

HJl.7 


Tokelau 


Oceania 


Lower middle-income 


610.0 


289.3 


707.8 


424.6 


419.1 


Montserrat 


America 


Upper middle-income 


763.2 


1982.6 


2286.1 


808.6 


394.8 


Marshall Islands 


Oceania 


Lower middle-income 


95.3 


22.8 


28.1 


16.1 


350.2 


Cape Verde 


Africa 


Lower middle-income 


169.7 


56.8 


144.0 


213.6 


249.8 


Micronesia, Fed. States 


Oceania 


Lower middle-income 


127.4 


138.6 


36.9 


327.3 


187.0 


Wallis&Futuna 


Oceania 


Lower middle-income 


481.5 




190.1 


138.1 


186.0 


Antigua and Barbuda 


America 


Upper middle-income 


32.2 


1.5 


2.7 


6.1 


171.9 


Sao Tome & Principe 


Africa 


Least developed 


54.5 


56.5 


42.0 


23.3 


146.6 


Grenada 


America 


Upper middle-income 


83.4 


7.9 


2.1 


31.9 


126.3 


Georgia 


Asia 


Lower middle-income 


22.3 


83.5 


21.3 


57.8 


123.3 


Suriname 


America 


Upper middle-income 


49.1 


13.0 


47.4 


49.5 


117.0 


Dominica 


America 


Upper middle-income 


208.2 


81.9 


102.4 


89.9 


114.6 


Mayotte 


Africa 


Upper middle-income 


119.0 


1.1 


204.6 


197.4 


112.7 


Bhutan 


Asia 


Least developed 


70.3 


24.8 


130.1 


38.3 


109.7 


Tuvalu 


Oceania 


Least developed 


353.4 


78.6 


874.7 


391.9 


104.9 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) and OECD.stat StatLink SStsW http:dx.doi.org/10. 1787/888932446493 



Note: denotes no aid-for-trade activities reported. 



TABLE A.6B AID FOR TRADE PER CAPITA, TOP 20 RECIPIENTS IN 2009, BY DISBURSEMENTS 



USD (2009 constant) 





DISBURSEMENTS PER CAPITA 




Region 


Income group 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 






St. Helena 


Africa 


Upper middle-income 


1 172.3 


950.2 


3301.1 


1 925.4 


Montserrat 


America 


Upper middle-income 


755.1 


401.9 


709.7 


1 540.3 


Tuvalu 


Oceania 


Least developed 


735.7 


271.6 


371.6 


502.5 


Nauru 


Oceania 


Uppermiddle-income 


547.4 


538.6 


742.0 


409.8 


Tokelau 


Oceania 


Lower middle-income 


411.0 


2001.3 


467.3 


365.3 


Dominica 


America 


Uppermiddle-income 


90.3 


150.0 


154.5 


309.6 


Niue 


Oceania 


Lower middle-income 


730.5 


631.5 


1 482.7 


295.4 


Palau 


Oceania 


Uppermiddle-income 


375.8 


280.1 


629.7 


217.4 


Vanuatu 


Oceania 


Least developed 


26.1 


70.3 


197.8 


195.0 


Wallis&Futuna 


Oceania 


Lower middle-income 




190.1 


138.1 


186.2 


Mayotte 


Africa 


Uppermiddle-income 


3.0 


211.0 


124.5 


184.2 


Cape Verde 


Africa 


Lower middle-income 


95.9 


89.1 


192.3 


146.3 


Cook Islands 


Oceania 


Uppermiddle-income 


40.3 


58.8 


94.0 


129.1 


Seychelles 


Africa 


Uppermiddle-income 


80.6 


16.8 


26.7 


112.7 


St. Vincent & Grenadines 


America 


Uppermiddle-income 


27.9 


91.5 


160.3 


110.7 


St. Lucia 


America 


Uppermiddle-income 


22.7 


38.7 


74.0 


106.4 


Samoa 


Oceania 


Least developed 


53.1 


50.6 


47.1 


104.3 


Tonga 


Oceania 


Lower middle-income 


40.1 


97.6 


35.6 


97.4 


Suriname 


America 


Uppermiddle-income 


9.5 


55.8 


76.7 


94.7 


Guyana 


America 


Lower middle-income 


7.6 


13.5 


47.5 


80.2 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) and OECD.stat StatLink «a7» http:dx.doi.org/10. 1/87/888932446493 

Note: ".."denotes no aid-for-trade activities reported. 
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TABLE A.7 AID FOR TRADE BY INDIVIDUAL RECIPIENT (1) 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 








Afghanistan 


759.2 


1 267.2 


1 478.2 


1 692.0 


1 509.5 


813.8 


984.4 1 184.8 


1 710.8 


Albania 


135.5 


234.9 


31.7 


141 .1 


44.9 


100.4 


80.4 95.2 


131.3 


Algeria 


108.5 


237.0 


177.2 


35.5 


13.0 


145.8 


120.8 | 


113.8 


103.0 


Angola 


19.8 


34.8 


138,0 


80.5 


18.6 


24.9 


26.1 


41.2 


55.1 


Anguilla 


1.5 


12.2 


5.7 




0.1 


5.2 


3.4 


0.9 


Antigua and Barbuda 


2.7 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


15.1 


2.4 


0.2 


0.5 


1.9 


Argentina 


48.1 


30.3 


35.2 


16.1 


28.9 


31.3 


46.0 


25.8 


30.6 


Armenia 


114.7 


288.3 


134.3 


208.7 


181.6 


62.0 


85.1 


159.6 


234.3 


Azerbaijan 


150.0 


82.6 


137.5 


84.7 


154.3 


75.4 


87.1 


94.5 


117.7 


Bahrain (2) 


0.0 
















Bangladesh 


coU.U 


con i 


1 008.9 


1 187.9 


892.2 


239.8 


553.9 


690.6 


272.4 


Barbados 


0.5 


3.8 


16.1 


14.9 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Hi 


8.7 


Belarus 


0.6 


2.3 


13.5 


8.8 


19.6 


2.2 


4.0 




8.1 


Belize 




13 A 


3.3 


13.0 


24.0 


3.4 


4.8 10.6 


9.7 


Benin 


115.3 


325.6 


98.3 


177.9 


231.6 


75.5 


108.4 182.2 


177.2 


Bhutan 


43.9 


16. 5 


88.1 


26.3 


76.6 


35.3 


28.9 


20.1 


40.1 


Bolivia 


254.0 


129.2 


292.6 


81.7 


251,5 


152.3 


136.3 


144.1 


220.6 


Bosnia-Herzegovina 


116.9 


210.8 


158.6 


141.3 


237.4 


77.0 


92.8 


121.1 


103.8 


Botswana 


16.2 


2.2 


10.1 


4.8 


4.7 


11.4 


14.6 


10.5 


22.2 


Brazil 


52.8 


46.2 


109.4 


56.0 


335.2 


45.0 


123.7 


68.2 


175.0 


Burkina Faso 


230.5 


173.7 


174.9 


255.6 


577.7 


196.5 


282.5 


220.2 


225.5 


Burundi 


51.8 


106.2 


97.0 


92.3 


133.1 


60.1 


102.1 


79.9 


88.0 


Cambodia 


195.3 


202.2 


185.6 


277.7 


221.1 


116.3 


144.5 


145.5 


136.9 


Cameroon 


I lO.U 


3TD A 


313.6 


253.8 


337.9 


126.3 


156.8 | 


131.4 


141.4 


Cape Verde 


79.2 


27.6 


70.8 


106.6 


126,4 


46.5 


43.8 


95.9 


74.0 


Central African Rep. 


35.8 


127.4 


47.3 


4.9 


88.6 


59.7 


29.6 


17.0 


26.1 


Chad 


79.7 


2.4 


67.4 


26.0 


97.8 


41.8 


31.6 


67.7 


76.7 


Chile 


40.6 


7.0 


20.2 


77.2 


70.5 


53.6 


58.7 


46.6 


33.4 


China 


829.6 


614.8 


402.6 


728.7 


588.2 


785.0 


870.9 876.8 


619.7 


Colombia 


82.2 


130.4 


135.9 


189.1 


173.5 


96.2 


122.7 


164.1 


183.4 


Comoros 


4.6 


9.4 


7.4 


1.8 


31.8 


3.5 


5.3 


3.3 


4.4 


Congo, Dem. Rep. 


512.9 


161.0 


479.7 


267.4 


724.6 


191.3 


164.0 


252.6 


461.8 


Congo, Rep. 


4D A 


1A 1 


65 8 


25 0 


46 6 


13 4 


41.5 


36.4 


28 0 


Cook Islands 


1.2 


0.1 


0.0 


1.1 


7.9 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.5 


Costa Rica 


51.5 


10.9 


27.2 


30.6 


13.3 


28.3 


54.7 


53.6 


85.4 


Cote d'lvoire 


60.2 


21.5 


43.4 


262.3 


262.3 


20.3 


28.3 


251.5 


196.6 


Croatia 


66.1 


78.3 


93.4 


183.0 


77.6 


27.3 


32.5 


58.5 


23.8 


Cuba 


9.3 


8.7 


9.2 


17.0 


14.1 


11.3 


5.5 


12.1 


22.2 


Djibouti 


23.4 


0.8 


5.5 


12.9 


22.7 




9.3 


12.4 


40.7 


Dominica 


15.0 




7.5 


6.7 


8.5 


6.6 


11.0 11.4 


22.9 


Dominican Republic 


44.9 


36.1 


35.8 


32.5 


68.6 


39.5 


43.3 


82.6 


46.9 


Ecuador 


51.1 


19.5 


93.8 


66.9 


73.9 


26.7 


40.3 


58.0 


55.5 


Egypt 


578.8 


809.8 


567.2 


990.1 


277.1 


506.2 


438.6 


674.4 


490.3 


El Salvador 


29.6 


25.3 


395.6 


160.1 


132.7 


43.9 


45.8 


79.4 


81.5 


Equatorial Guinea 


0.9 


0.0 


0.8 




1.1 


0.0 


0.8 0.6 


0.6 


Eritrea 


51.0 


19.9 


70.3 


18.6 


65.2 


23.5 


15.1 


17.8 


20.1 


Ethiopia 


533.5 


729.2 


912.8 


740.7 


883.6 


515.3 


501.9 


562.6 


1116.5 


Fiji 


7.9 


11.4 


5.5 


17.6 


3.7 


11.0 


7.8 7.2 


5.4 
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TABLE A.7 AID FOR TRADE BY INDIVIDUAL RECIPIENT (1) 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 








Gabon 


42.7 


75.4 


16.5 


66.5 


21.1 


18.8 


35,8 


20.3 


18.2 


Gambia 


27.8 


17.1 


10.2 


8.4 


33.2 


12.4 


15.2 


15,8 


32.8 


Georgia 


IU I.j 


joo.4 


92.7 


248.9 


525.5 


112.6 


127.6 


219.4 


249.8 


Ghana 


280.8 


350.0 


784.4 


633.8 


697.4 


335.6 


307,0 


365.5 


383.7 


Grenada 


8.5 


0.8 


0.2 


3.3 


13.1 


0.8 


0.7 


2.0 


2.6 


Guatemala 


30.1 


luy.o 


30.2 


28.3 


95.2 


22.4 


27,8 


33.9 


61.3 


Guinea 


62.3 


63.4 


149,5 


12.2 


38.2 


30.0 


40.9 


63.0 


56.3 


Guinea-Bissau 


27.0 


23.1 


19.3 


5.0 


17.5 


32.3 


43.5 


29.1 


34.9 


Guyana 


42.9 


12.4 


100.3 


55.2 


44.9 


5.8 


10.3 


36.3 


61.2 


Haiti 


86.5 


85.2 


69.6 


131.3 


335.0 


35.0 


60.2 


79.9 


165.1 


Honduras 


1 QC A 

Ioj.4 


~i£ t 
JO.J 


34.3 


145.5 


155.3 


74.6 


57.9 


104.0 


IjO.j 


India 


1 703.6 


1 847.0 


2 388.6 


3 424.0 


1 882.4 


I Uoy.u 


1 181,2 


1 753.4 


1 927.3 


Indonesia 


1 208.6 


1 022.6 


905.9 


895.9 


970.0 


885.4 


787.3 


1 098.4 


839.0 


Iran 


C 1 

j.j 


J.O 


1.7 


1.3 


2.5 


3.3 


1.7 


1.4 


2.4 


Iraq 


2 101.2 


2 208.1 


1 191.4 


3 029.7 


400.2 


2 936.1 


1 648,9 


757.7 


352.0 


Jamaica 


35.4 


19.2 


53.2 


35.5 


40.0 


25.6 


42.4 


75.1 


68.5 


Jordan 


44.7 


7.0 


73.9 


123.0 


89.3 


45.1 


43.2 


63.8 


70.6 


Kazakhstan 


36.2 


57.9 


181.1 


91.8 


55.1 


18.1 


108.1 


153.6 


87.8 


Kenya 


314.6 


510.3 


973.0 


92.2 


962.1 


211.7 


346.2 


317.0 


353.2 


Kiribati 


7.9 


1.4 


16.4 


5.0 


8.7 


11.6 


14.4 


6.7 


5.6 


Korea, Dem. Rep. 


32.9 


7.9 


2.6 


15.3 


3.4 


6.7 


2.8 


16.1 


4.4 


Kosovo (3) 










144.3 








76.8 


Kyrgyz Republic 


52.9 


76.9 


101.4 


68.2 


104.4 


63.6 


53.7 


50.0 


57.6 


Laos 


IbU.I 


mo 
Izz.y 


141.5 


lUo.o 


80.0 


119.9 


137.5 


118.1 


106.0 


Lebanon 


26.9 


31.8 


167.5 


59.9 


34.2 


21.6 


69.4 


57.9 


67.5 


Lesotho 


7.0 


22.4 


69.6 


5.7 


21.7 


15.1 


17.5 


20.9 


9.9 


Liberia 


0.9 


57.3 


127.3 


46.1 


297.9 


2.7 


54.0 


60.4 


89.3 


Libya 


2,3 


2.8 


4.8 


6.1 


8.2 


0.7 


6.1 


4.2 


3.3 


Macedonia, FYR 


49.8 


31.9 


48.2 


64.4 


45.8 


29.6 


43.4 


25.6 


27.6 


Madagascar 


294.5 


163.2 


233.5 


404.7 


55.2 


264.1 


337.1 


253.1 


132.8 


Malawi 


117.4 


116.8 


172.2 


87.2 


190.9 


89.9 


116.8 


114.8 


119.5 


Malaysia 


13 A 

Ij.4 


y.o 


29.9 


86.8 


46.1 


63.0 


266.8 


125.1 


115.5 


Maldives 


O.I 


Z.D 


30 8 


13 4 


26 7 


0 4 


5 6 


6 5 


10 6 


Mali 


183.0 


154.8 


776.3 


582.7 


604.5 


204.5 


317.3 


242.1 


262.3 


Malta (2) 


0.0 


















Marshall Islands 


5.2 


IH 


1.7 


1.0 


21.7 


Hi 


1.7 


2.5 


4.4 


Mauritania 


118.3 


177.8 


29.9 


39.5 


19.4 


56.8 


107.5 


80.3 


75.5 


Mauritius 


52.4 


42.4 


14.9 


47.8 


109.9 




14.0 




22.1 


Mayotte 


20.1 


0.2 


38.1 


37.9 


22.2 


0.5 


39.2 


23.9 


36.3 


Mexico 


26.8 




61.4 


66.4 


71.8 


23.9 


26.2 


32.4 


47.6 


Micronesia, Fed. States 


13.9 


15.3 


4.1 


36.3 


20.8 


8.9 


11.0 


10.0 


8.1 


Moldova 


66.7 


48.1 


46.0 


40.9 


52.3 


32.7 


44.3 


48.4 


52.8 


Mongolia 


59.2 


144.7 


70.2 


560.8 


123.0 


51.9 


65.3 


92.8 


122.8 


Montenegro 




14.8 


44.3 


23.9 


28.3 


21.2 


21.9 


18.9 


28.8 


Montserrat 


7.4 


19.8 


11.4 


4.9 


2.4 


7.6 


2.0 




9.2 


Morocco 


328.6 


515.5 


305.3 


1799.9 


848.4 


371.5 


515.1 


372.5 


558.2 


Mozambique 


354.5 


346.5 


488.1 


520.0 


430.4 


403.6 


354.0 


324.9 


403.5 


Myanmar 


11.7 


16.0 


10.9 


21.7 


21.1 


17.3 


12.9 


21.5 


27.5 
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TABLE A.7 AID FOR TRADE BY INDIVIDUAL RECIPIENT (1) 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 








Namibia 


33.7 


125.0 


31.8 


92.2 


130.8 


22.6 


33.3 


35.6 


61.5 


Nauru 


2.1 


10.6 


10.1 


6.2 


6.5 


7.7 


7.5 


11.1 


6.1 


Nepal 


17fi A 
I/U.4 


l \ I.U 


261.5 


189.0 


292.5 


112.1 


117.0 


154.5 


173.6 


Nicaragua 


188,9 


308.2 


88.8 


186.0 


200.1 


121.2 


151.9 | 


144.2 


182,5 


Niger 


112.8 


79.8 


56.8 


227.3 


140.7 


77.3 


100.5 


107.9 


86.3 


Nigeria 


229.6 


189.4 


286.3 


705.4 


1 333.4 


172.6 


310.6 


219.0 


247.7 


Niue 


2.0 


2.9 


1.3 


0.3 


3.7 


1.5 


1.3 


3.0 


0.6 


Oman 


2.6 


1.0 


0.5 


17.7 


119.2 


1.0 


7.7 0.9 


144.6 


Pakistan 


648.6 


408.5 


738.2 


1 150.4 


965,2 


338.0 


417.0 


364.6 


554.1 


Palau 


7.1 


2.5 


16.1 


2.2 


9.6 


7.9 


5.9 


13.2 


4.6 


Palestinian Adm. Areas 


to.y 


4/.U 


59.1 


162.0 


228.5 


82.0 


66.0 


57.5 


136.5 


Panama 


10.4 


6.7 


22.5 


8.3 


17.6 


6.5 


9.4 




10.6 


Papua New Guinea 


116.4 


140.8 


110.9 


109.1 


104.6 


52.3 


107.4 | 


107.3 


79.3 


Paraguay 


17 1 

\/.s 


liny 


22.0 


38.5 


73.6 


13.3 


26.3 


72.5 


83.1 


Peru 


129.0 


180.4 


114.8 


92.7 


212.4 


129.0 


267.7 


159.0 


111.5 


Philippines 


358.2 


79.8 


310.9 


286.3 


847.9 


370.1 


710.4 


519.2 


559.0 


Rwanda 


78.3 


128.1 


100.9 


166.1 


409.2 


74.0 


92.5 


143.6 


158.0 


Samoa 


14.5 


2.5 


65.6 


17.8 


4.0 


9.5 


9.1 


MB 


18.7 


Sao Tome & Principe 


8.1 


8.8 


6.6 


3.8 


23.9 


6.0 


6.4 


7.6 


3.1 


Saudi Arabia (2) 


1.7 


2.1 


1.6 






2.4 


1.6 




Senegal 


192.3 


255.7 


126.5 


350.6 


394.4 


210.3 


191.9 


285.6 


217.6 


Serbia 


453.4 


268.2 


286.2 


326.5 


107.4 


275.1 


242.8 


222.9 


227.3 


Seychelles 


3.3 


4.2 


0.8 


13.5 


2.3 


6.8 


1.4 


2.3 


9.9 


Sierra Leone 


y/.i 


ZU.j 


103.8 


118.4 


36.8 


41.5 


42.4 


68.9 


100.0 


Slovenia (2) 


6.0 
















Solomon Islands 


12.2 


46.5 


5.5 


18.8 


6.5 


21.3 


19.2 


11.5 


18.9 


Somalia 


4.5 


9.3 


9.5 


25.5 


39.9 


7.1 


2.9 




18.1 


South Africa 


129.8 


127.2 


119.0 


234.1 


153.2 


91.9 


226.6 


261.2 


119.4 


Sri Lanka 


513.1 


347.1 


340.8 


487.8 


457.3 


295.9 


250.7 


390.4 


438.1 


St. Helena 


38.9 


23.1 


5.6 


15.6 


21.9 


9.4 


7.6 


26.4 


15.4 


St. Kitts-Nevis 


1.8 


0.0 


0.1 


0.6 




5.2 


0.8 0.7 


3.1 


St. Lucia 


9.5 


9.0 


9.3 


8.1 


0.8 


3.8 


6.5 


12.6 


18.4 


St. Vincent & Grenadines 


7 0 
/.U 


12 6 


10 1 


1 7 


1 1 

Z.I 


3 0 


10.1 


17.6 


\L.L 


Sudan 


23.5 


32.4 


68.2 


131.3 


231.4 


14.8 


23.5 


56.0 


138.6 


Suriname 


24.1 


6.6 


24.2 


25.6 


60.8 


4.8 


28.5 


39.6 


49.2 


Swaziland 


18.3 


8.9 


24.4 


34.6 


23.9 


■■J 


10.2 


10.9 


11.5 


Syria 


18.1 


26.7 


52.3 


9.6 


23.7 


23.2 


13.9 


16.2 


38.5 


Tajikistan 


92.2 


77.1 


126.3 


147.0 


89.7 


43.4 


45.5 


46.2 


74.8 


Tanzania 


412.5 


429.8 


586.9 


1325.2 


881.3 


401.1 


433.3 


475.8 


590.5 


Thailand 


387.9 


46.8 


54.1 


699.2 


721.9 


309.4 


150.5 


120.4 


113.8 


Timor-Leste 


32.3 


24.5 


33.7 


42.0 


30.4 


20.7 


17.2 


35.3 


30.9 


Togo 


5.8 


3.3 


5.4 


116.6 


81.0 


9.2 


2.9 118.4 


41.8 


Tokelau 


1.2 


HH 


1.4 




0.8 


0.8 


4.0 


0.9 


0.7 


Tonga 


2.5 




11.2 


25.9 


3.2 


4.1 


10.2 


3.7 


10.1 


Trinidad and Tobago 


16.3 


1.8 


12.2 


14.5 


15.7 


2.3 


3.9 


0.5 


1.8 


Tunisia 


223.7 


176.3 


229.3 


506.1 


252.7 


176.8 


161.3 


217.8 


277.4 


Turkey 


485.0 


281.2 


224.0 


785.9 


283.8 


331.2 


298.3 


627.3 


782.1 


Turkmenistan 


2.6 


0.9 


0.8 


3.6 


2.5 


1.4 


0.7 


3.7 


3.1 
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TABLE A.7 AID FOR TRADE BY INDIVIDUAL RECIPIENT (1) 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 




2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 








Turks and Caicos Islands (2) 


o.i ^^^^H L_^^^l 




0.0 


0.0 






Tt 1 \/r\ 1 1 1 
1 LJ VQIU 


4.2 


0.9 


10.5 


5.1 


1.4 




8.8 


3.3 


4.8 


6.5 


Uganda 


258.3 


191.7 


739.7 


305.5 


1 017.9 




245.8 


426.2 


426.4 


456.5 


Ukraine 


88.5 


212.3 


238.8 


284.8 


292.7 




167.5 


122.4 


205.0 


262.0 


Uruguay 


6.4 


2.9 


5.4 


4.7 


14.0 




6.6 


10.1 


4.4 


12.5 


Uzbekistan 


156.8 


36.5 


44.7 


80.5 


124.0 




51.5 


25.7 


79.9 


70.5 


Vanuatu 


6.7 


67.1 


29.4 


27.9 


24.1 




5.8 


16.1 


46.3 


46.8 


Venezuela 


2.5 


2.6 


1.5 


1.2 


1.7 




3.2 


2.2 


1.9 


2.3 


Viet Nam 


1 643.6 


1 450.2 


2141.9 


2046.0 


2608.1 




936.8 


1 277.0 


1 253.7 


1 466.6 


Wallis & Futuna 


7.7 




3.0 


2.2 


3.0 






3.0 


2.2 


3.0 


Yemen 


55.1 


80.0 


89.8 


71.7 


515.6 




54.8 


49.2 


65.3 


66.3 


Zambia 


219.9 


292.7 


187.5 


217.9 


289.1 




168.4 


108.0 


171.4 


128.8 


Zimbabwe 


10.3 




34.0 ■ 


9.5 


109.3 




7.5 


18.8 | 


9.4 


49.5 


TOTAL 


22 840.7 


22 944.7 


26 701.4 


34592.7 


33 042.5 




18 340.9 


20 049.4 


21813.4 


23 697.1 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

1. Exclude multi-country programmes and activities. 

2. Graduated from the DAC list of Aid Recipients during the period under review. 

3. This does not imply any legal position of the OECD regarding Kosovo's status. 



StatLink moja http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446512 
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TABLE A.8A AID FOR TRADE MULTI-COUNTRY PROGRAMMES BY REGION (1) 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 






mmmmmmmmmmm 


Africa 


584.8 


1 223.3 


983.7 


1 453.9 


2 570.3 


354.1 


736.9 


1 063.9 


2125.0 


America 


191.4 


441.8 


460.2 


317.5 


498.4 


197.5 


274.2 


368.4 


463.9 


Asia 


183.8 


424.1 


259.8 


423.4 


374.2 


386.5 


294.5 


330.0 


255.8 


Europe 


50.6 


357.5 


195.4 


168.0 


86.4 


226.6 


95.0 


259.8 


200.7 


Oceania 


27.6 


51.7 


24.9 


107.7 


46.1 


22.0 


15.8 


114.7 


23.6 


Global (2) 


1 172.3 


1821.4 


2 103.7 


2285.7 


3 495.3 


1 214.6 


1 579.1 


1 954.7 


2366.9 


TOTAL 


2 210.5 


4319.8 


4027.6 


4756.4 


7070.6 


2 401.4 


2 995.4 


4091.6 


5 435.9 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) StatLink m http:dx.doi.org/lO. 1787/888932446531 

1. Excludes country specific activities. 

2. Activities covering two or more regions. 



TABLE A.8B AID FOR TRADE MULTI-COUNTRY PROGRAMMES BY CATEGORY (1) 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 






Building Productive Capacity (2) 


1 454.9 


2626.9 


2 647.2 


3 437.3 


4409.2 


1 755.5 


2176.1 | 


3 019.0 


4036.6 


Economic Infrastructure 


480.5 


1 098.6 


870.2 


905.2 


1 985.6 


383.4 


401.8 


693.6 


920.7 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


275.1 


594.2 


509.9 


413.9 


675.8 


262.4 


417.4 


379.0 


478.5 


Trade-related Adjustment (3) 






0.3 






0.0 .. 0.1 


TOTAL 


2 210.5 


4319.8 


4027.6 


4756.4 


7 070.6 


2 401.4 


2 995.4 


4091.6 


5435.9 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) StatLink mojm http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446531 

1. Excludes country specific activities. 

2. Includes trade deveopment activities which are identifiable through trade development policy marker in the CRS since 2007 flows. 

3. Data available since 2007 flows. 
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TABLE A.9 REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF AID FOR TRADE 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


Africa 






Building Productive Capacity (1) 


3 462.1 


4170.7 


4179.9 


5870.4 


7 485.2 


2807.7 


3 612.7 


4267.8 


5740.5 


Economic Infrastructure 


3 741.2 


4298.0 


6 736.1 


7632.1 


8 399.5 


3 274.6 


3 767.3 


4 284.7 


4712.0 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


374.9 


646.7 


350.5 


299.0 


580.8 


150.3 


345.8 


223.4 


312.8 


Trade-related Adjustment (2) 






0.3 


4.5 


0.6 




0.0 


25.4 


31.2 


MJD'toiai 


7 578.2 


9115.3 


11 266.7 


13 806.0 


16466.2 


6 232.6 


7725.8 


8 801.4 


10 796.5 


America 






Building Productive Capacity (1) 


1 165.5 


1 027.3 


1 375.1 


1 231.8 


1 584.6 


865.3 


1 094.8 


1 304.7 


1 460.8 


Economic Infrastructure 


487.9 


805.9 


868.5 


592.6 


1 248.0 


301.8 


515.0 


568.6 


939.0 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


67.4 


159.0 


75.8 


106.2 


218.8 


70.6 


102.3 


86.1 


100.9 


Trade-related Adjustment (2) 


1.1 15.2 


0.0 0.9 


Sub -total 


1 720.7 


1 992.1 


2 319.4 


1 931.7 


3 066.6 


1 237.7 


1712.1 


1 959.5 


2 501.6 


Asia 






Building Productive Capacity (1) 


4912.4 


4391.1 


5834.5 


6481.8 


5 542.9 


4359.1 


4365.3 


4265.5 


4628.7 


Economic Infrastructure 


7700.1 


7 708.3 


7 273.7 


11 820.0 


9 592.5 


6087.9 


6172.9 


6625.4 


6 449.3 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


207.9 


137.5 


233.2 


469.5 


252.9 


144.0 


173.3 


253.4 


218.2 


Trade-related Adjustment (2) 


0.6 0.0 


1.1 2.6 


Ci I k fntil 

MJD'tOlal 


12 820.4 


12 236.8 


13 341.5 


18 771.8 


15388.3 


10 591.0 


10711.5 


11145.5 


11 298.8 


Europe 






Building Productive Capacity (1) 


658.3 


660.4 


594.6 


1 007.3 


673.9 


597.2 


469.5 


608.8 


772.9 


Economic Infrastructure 


883.2 


1 005.0 


764.5 


998.9 


689.7 


674.8 


578.3 


1 048.6 


1 119.3 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


32.7 


76.0 


23.5 


165.4 


59.7 


23.1 


33.9 


37.8 


34.5 


Trade-related Adjustment (2) 


0.0 


1.3 


>UD -total 


1 574.2 


1741.4 


1 382.5 


2171.7 


1 423.4 


1 295.2 


1081.8 


1 695.3 


1 928.0 


Oceania 






Building Productive Capacity (1) 


110.0 


119.8 


104.3 


170.3 


99.2 


89.3 


104.6 


172.9 


81.9 


Economic Infrastructure 


127.6 


236.8 


204.9 


211.9 


170.1 


84.4 


132.5 


178.7 


155.8 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


2.9 


2.2 


8.4 


2.8 


6.9 


1.7 


1.7 


3.1 


6.3 


Trade-related Adjustment (2) 








0.0 


0.0 






0.0 


0.0 


Sub -total 


240.5 


358.8 


317.6 


385.0 


276.2 


175.4 


238.8 


354.6 


244.0 


Global (3) 






Building Productive Capacity (1) 


813.7 


1 350.9 


1 568.7 


1721.0 


2791.7 


894.2 


1 183.9 


1 468.9 


1 858.5 


Economic Infrastructure 


213.1 


242.1 


261.1 


291.9 


446,3 


147.5 


155.9 


231.7 


280.6 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


145.5 


228.4 


273.8 


272.8 


257.3 


173.0 


239.3 


254.2 


227.8 


Sub -total 


1 172.3 


1 821.4 


2103.7 


2 285.7 


3 495.3 


1 214.6 


1 579.1 


1 954.7 


2 366.9 


TOTAL 


25 106.3 


27265.8 


30731.4 


39352.0 


40116.0 


20 746.5 


23 049.1 


25 911.0 


29 135.8 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) StatLink «S7» http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446550 

1. Includes trade development activities which are identifiable through trade development policy marker in the CRS since 2007 flows. 

2. Data available since 2007 flows. 

3. Cross border activities that cannot be allocated to any partner country or region. 
Note: ".."denotes no activities reported. 
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TABLE A.10 DISTRIBUTION OF AID FOR TRADE BY INCOME GROUP 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 








Building Productive Capacity (1) 


2 947.0 


3 438.3 


3486.6 


3 751.5 


5108.2 


2496.5 


2 972.9 


3 036.9 


4056.0 


Economic Infrastructure 


3 627.3 


3 272.0 


6050.5 


6120.2 


6832.3 


2618.6 


3 094.0 


3892.9 


4077.7 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


89.6 


301.3 


155.8 


338.8 


235.2 


70.2 


217.3 


176.4 


120.5 


Trade-related Adjustment (2) 






4.9 


0.6 






26.0 


31.2 


Sub -total 


6 663.8 


7011.6 


9 692.9 


10 215.4 


12 176.3 


5 185.2 


6284.3 


7132.2 


8 285.4 


nth**!* Inuf-inrnmp mi in tripe: 

V-/ 11 ICI IUVV II ILUI IIC WUUI III ICS 






Building Productive Capacity (1) 


1 596.4 


1 261.1 


1 894.1 


1 994.2 


3 460.6 


1 026.8 


1 290.0 


1 266.2 


1 684.8 


Economic Infrastructure 


1 943.9 


1 945.6 


3 448.3 


3 193.6 


3 798.1 


1 180.6 


1591.0 


1 778.3 


1 806.3 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


98.5 


67.5 


44.7 


131.7 


105.1 


32.6 


59.0 


35.7 


47.0 


Trade-related Adjustment (2) 






0.3 


0.1 






0.0 


0.0 


Sub -total 


3 638.8 


3 274.2 


5 387.1 


5 319.7 


7363.8 


2 240.0 


2 939.9 


3 080.2 


3 538.1 


1 nwp r midrllp-inrnmp mi in trifle 

LUVVCI IIIIUUIC 1 1 IK.KJ 1 1 1 C U 1 1 LI 1 C 3 






Building Productive Capacity (1) 


4216.1 


3 793.8 


4578.0 


6132.8 


4316.1 


3 791.5 


3 421.8 


3 892.3 


3 830.1 


Frnnomir Infraitn irti i rp 


6249.1 


7317.1 


5087.9 


10158.0 


6988.2 


5752.8 


5 382.2 


5394.7 


5446.8 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


324.4 


257.6 


228.9 


325.5 


306.6 


163.2 


157.2 


227.9 


218.3 


Trade-related Adjustment (2) 




0.0 


0.0 






0.6 


2.6 


Sub -total 


10789.6 


11 368.5 


9 894.8 


16 616.4 


11610.9 


9 707.5 


8 961.2 


9 515.5 


9497.7 


l Innpr m iHHIp-inrnmp ml I n t ri p ^ 

WfJ|_<d IIIIUUIC IIILUIIIC LUUIIIIIC3 






Building Productive Capacity (1) 


907.6 


599.9 


1051.2 


1 166.8 


883.5 


542.5 


970.0 


874.3 


935.8 


Economic Infrastructure 


852.2 


662.8 


651.8 


1 170.4 


941.9 


635.6 


853.0 


1 178.2 


1404.5 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


43.8 


29.0 


25.9 


105.7 


53.7 


34.4 


45.3 


38.9 


36.2 


Trade-related Adjustment (2) 




1.1 


15.2 






0.0 


2.2 


Sub-total 


1 803.6 


1291.7 


1 729.0 


2 444.1 


1 894.3 


1 212.5 


1 868.3 


2 091.4 


2 378.7 


Unallocated by Income group (3) 






Building Productive Capacity (1) 


1 454.9 


2 626.9 


2647.2 


3 437.3 


4409.2 


1 755.5 


2 176.1 


3 019.0 


4036.6 


Economic Infrastructure 


480.5 


1 098.6 


870.2 


905.2 


1 985.6 


383.4 


401.8 


693.6 


920.7 


Trade Policy and Regulations 


275.1 


594.2 


509.9 


413.9 


675.8 


262.4 


417.4 


379.0 


478.5 


Trade-related Adjustment (2) 


0.3 




0.0 




0.0 




0.1 


Sub-total 


2 210.5 


4319.8 


4027.6 


4756.4 


7 070.6 


2401.4 


2 995.4 


4091.6 


5435.9 




25 106.3 


27 265.8 


30 731.4 


39 352.0 


40116.0 


20 746.5 


23 049.1 


25 911.0 


29 135.8 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) StatLink mwa http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446569 

1. Includes trade development activities which are identifiable through trade development policy marker 



in the CRS since 200/ flows. 

2. Data available since 200/ flows. 

3. Cross border activities that cannot be allocated to any income group. 
Note: ".."denotes no activities reported. 
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TABLE A.11 AID FOR TRADE LOANS AND GRANTS (1), BY CATEGORY 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


Building Productive Capacity (2) 






Grants 


6 374.0 


7 173.6 


8048.9 


9 377.2 


11 260.9 


6512.7 


6 919.5 


7 367.1 


9451.4 


Loans 


4747.9 | 


4546.5 


5608.3 


7105.4 


6 916.7 


3 100.1 


3 911.3 


4721.6 


5091.9 


Sub -total 


11 122.0 


11 720.1 


13 657.2 


16482.7 


18177.6 


9 612.8 


10830.8 


12 088.6 


14 543.3 


Economic Infrastructure 






Grants 


5052.7 


6501.3 


6857.4 


8757.8 


7 709.1 


5 203.5 


4873.2 


5 646.3 


5665.6 


Loans 


8100.4 


7 794.8 


9 251.3 


12789.5 


12 837.0 


5367.5 


6 448.8 


7291.4 


7990.4 


Sub-total 


13 153.1 


14296.1 


16108.7 


21 547.4 


20 546.1 


10 571.0 


11 322.0 


12 937.7 


13 656.0 


Trade Policy and Regulations 






Grants 


689.4 


1 168.5 


887.5 


1 062.9 


1 261.3 


530.7 


828.7 


738.7 


814.7 


Loans 


141.8 


81.2 


77.7 


252.8 


115.2 


32.0 


67.6 


119.3 


85.7 


Sub -total 


831.3 


1 249.7 


965.2 


1 315.7 


1 376.5 


562.7 


896.3 


858.0 


900.5 


Trade-related Adjustment (3) 






Grants 






0.3 


6.3 


15.8 




0.0 


26.6 


36.1 


Sub -total 






0.3 


6.3 


15.8 




0.0 


26.6 


36.1 


TOTAL 


25 106.3 


27 265.8 


30 731.4 


39 352.0 


40116.0 


20 746.5 


23 049.1 


25 911.0 


29 135.8 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) StatLink «a7» http:dx.doi.org/10. 1787/888932446588 

1. Equity investment is classified as loans. 

2. Includes trade development activities which are identifiable through trade development policy marker 
in the CRS since 2007 flows. 

3. Data available since 2007 flows. 
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TABLE A.12 AID FOR TRADE LOANS AND GRANTS (1), BY INCOME GROUP 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


Least developed countries 






Grants 


3 671.1 


4795.1 


5 792.9 


7 303.4 


7969.1 


3453.0 


4223.5 


4831.2 


5828.0 


Loans 


2 992.7 


2216.5 


3 900.0 


2912.0 


4207.2 


1 732.2 


2 060.7 


2301.0 


2457.5 


Sub-total 


6 663.8 


7011.6 


9 692.9 


10 215.4 


12176.3 


5185.2 


6 284.3 


7132.2 


8 285.4 


Other low-income countries 






Grants 


821.1 ; 


833.0 


1 449.9 


1 441.8 


1 741.1 


745.4 


866.2 


1 210.7 


1 148.7 


Loans 


2817.6 


2441.2 


3 937.2 


3 877.9 


5 622.7 


1 494.5 


2 073.8 


1 869.6 


2389.4 


Sub-total 


3 638.8 


3 274.2 


5 387.1 


5 319.7 


7363.8 


2 240.0 


2 939.9 


3 080.2 


3 538.1 


Lower middle-income countries 






Grants 


4720.9 


5 123.2 


4150.6 


5798.7 


3769.4 


5454.3 


4304.0 ' r 


3 823.8 


3427.2 


Loans 


6 068.7 


6245.2 


5 744.2 


10817.7 


7 841.5 


4253.3 


4657.2 


5691.6 


6070.6 


Sub -total 


10789.6 


11 368.5 


9 894.8 


16 616.4 


11610.9 


9 707.5 


8 961.2 


9 515.5 


9497.7 


Upper middle-income countries 






Grants 


889.7 


858.7 


1 294.0 


1 285.3 


1 329.6 


709.0 


934.3 


997.9 


1 196.1 


Loans 


913.9 


433.0 


435.0 


1 158.8 


564.7 


503.5 


934.0 


1 093.5 


1 182.6 


Sub-total 


1 803.6 


1291.7 


1 729.0 


2 444.1 


1 894.3 


1212.5 


1 868.3 


2 091.4 


2 378.7 


Unallocated by income group (2) 






Grants 


2013.3 


3 233.3 


3 106.7 


3 375.1 


5438.0 


1 885.1 


2 293.4 


2915.1 


4367.9 


Loans 


197.2 


1 086.5 


920.9 


1381.2 


1 632.7 


516.3 


702.0 


1 176.5 


1 068.0 


Sub-total 


2 210.5 


4319.8 


4027.6 


4 756.4 


7 070.6 


2401.4 


2 995.4 


4091.6 


5 435.9 


TOTAL 


25 106.3 


27 265.8 


30731.4 


39352.0 


40116.0 


20 746.5 


23 049.1 


25 911.0 


29 135.8 



Source: OECD-DAQ Aid activities database (CRS) Statu nk «S7» http:dx.doi.org/10. 1787/888932446607 

1. Equity investment is classified as loans. 

2. Cross border activities that cannot be allocated to any income group. 
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TABLE A.13 AID FOR TRADE LOANS AND GRANTS, BY DONOR 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


Grants 






DAC countries 




















Australia 


181.4 


239.2 


141.6 


440.4 


-64.2 


164.4 


222.0 


276.7 


232.4 


Austria 


48.4 


37.9 


62.9 


62.8 


77.0 


34.9 


34.7 


54.2 


60.3 


Belgium 


223.7 


218.7 


291.2 


283.8 


514.0 


174.1 


161.6 


222.7 


419.7 


Canada 


322.9 


259.5 


335.4 


487.4 


461.7 


231.5 


297.5 


291.7 


350.2 


Denmark 


429.6 


279.7 


369.9 


242.9 


349.8 


244.7 


306.4 


311.7 


306.0 


Finland 


73.2 


77.9 


81.8 


144.1 


328.9 


40.3 


50.4 


77.5 


89.4 


France 


315.9 


256.8 


664.9 


636.4 


387.5 


242.9 


676.9 


503.2 


361 .6 


Germany 


694.4 


675.1 


724.0 


962.5 


1 056.8 


662.9 


699.8 


856.0 


1 046.0 


Greece 


14.2 


32.6 


15.9 


14.0 


18.1 


32.6 


15.9 


14.0 


18.1 


Ireland 


31.1 


39.1 


39.7 


69.9 


61.6 


39.1 


39.7 


69.9 


61.6 


Italy 


84.4 


92.5 


89.4 


133.2 


129.1 


67,6 


113.6 


126.5 


57.4 


Japan 


980.3 


1 253.9 


1 129.6 


1 081.6 


1 319.3 


1 018.9 


1 042.7 


1 039.5 


1 040.2 


Korea (1) (2) 




59.2 


123.0 


135.1 


108.9 


48.2 


77.6 


94.9 


86.3 


Luxembourg 


17.6 


18.1 


39.3 


38.9 


30.4 


18.1 


39.3 


38.9 


30.4 


Netherlands 


611.2 


994.2 


733.9 


647.4 


671.4 


621.2 


480.2 


548.1 


619.3 


New Zealand 


16.9 


48.3 


17.4 


37.5 


27.3 


22.4 


23.4 


24.2 


33.6 


Norway 


245.5 


299.8 


323.7 


405.6 


632.1 


243.5 


280.8 


287.6 


412.4 


Portugal 


15.0 


10.5 


10.1 


5.6 


8.1 


10.5 


10.1 


5.6 


8.1 


Spain 


145.9 


143.9 


203.1 


279.8 


408.1 


143.9 


203.1 


303.4 


363.5 


Sweden 


220.6 


339.8 


283.2 


248.6 


257.8 


305.1 


282.5 


286.4 


313.9 


Switzerland 


245.3 


194.0 


203.1 


260.3 


171.8 


207.8 


188.5 


204.8 


184.8 


United Kingdom 


495.4 


518.5 


283.8 


885.1 


1 297.1 


388.7 


466.5 


466.9 


727.7 


United States 


3 821.4 


4798.3 


4901.9 


6481.3 


4498.3 


4665.4 


3 439.0 


3 607.2 


3 538.2 


DAC countries Total 


9234.2 


10887.6 


n 068.6 


13 984.0 


12750.9 


9628.7 


9 152.1 


9711.5 


10361.3 


Other bilateral donors 








Czech Republic (2) (3) 


0.1 




.. 


Turkey (2) (3) 


28.9 




28.9 


United Arab Emirates (2) 










402.4 




171.9 


Other bilateral donors Total 


431.4 


200.8 


Multilateral donors 










AfDB 


54.6 


266.6 


116.5 




852.4 


28.3 


51.0 


82.1 


1084.3 


EU Institutions 


2 296.7 


2987.4 


3 028.6 


3 670.9 


4129.6 


2204.8 


2638.6 


2784.8 


2 787.3 


FAO (2) (3) 






179.3 


233.1 


287.9 




179.3 


233.1 


2879 


IADB (4) 


92.8 






62.5 


IFAD 


1.4 


3.6 


77.3 


96.3 


162.5 






.. 


IMF (2) (5) 






16.1 


16.0 


14.1 






.. 


FTC (2) (3) 






41.6 


52.5 


52.5 




40.2 


52.5 


52.5 


UNDP 


12.5 


25.0 


23.0 


27.6 


42.9 


24.5 


22.7 


26.1 


42.6 


UNECE(2) 








HI 


5.2 




4.1 


5.2 


UNESCAP(2) (3) 






0.1 


0.9 


0.5 




0.1 


0.5 


0.5 


UNESCWA(2) (3) 






0.1 




0.2 




0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


UNIDO (2) (3) 








84.5 


106.4 








World Bank 


515.8 


673.2 


1 225.1 


1 008.0 


1 280.1 


360.5 


519.7 


827.1 


1 045.8 


WTO (2) (3) 






17.7 


23.7 


15.0 




17.7 


23.7 


15.0 


Other multilateral donors (6) 


1.1 






2.6 


23.0 




33.1 


22.1 


Multilateral donors Total 


2882.0 


3 955.8 


4725.4 


5220.3 


7064.9 


2618.1 


3469.3 


4067.2 


5 405.8 


Sub-total 


12116.2 


14 843.4 


15 794.0 


19 204.3 


20 247.2 


12 246.8 


12 621.4 


13 778.7 


15 967.8 
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TABLE A.13 AID FOR TRADE LOANS AND GRANTS, BY DONOR 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


Loans (7) 






DAC countries 






Australia 


.. | .. .. .. 815 






14 


322 


Austria 


£L2 






14 


i2 






42 


42 


Belgium 


3JL6 


ULfi 


2D 


221 


228 


118 


10 


14 


310 


Canada 


14 




Denmark 


254 




Finland 


in o 


16 6 


ill 


412 


226 


10 


15 


112 


216 


France 


484.0 


mi 


2212 


12212 


11316 


3242 


470 3 


759 3 


810 5 


Germany 


£412 


i4%q 


10015 


1913 6 


15212 


2212 


1 043.0 


1 740 6 


12318 


Italy 


am 


266.4 


24i 


1312 


1416 


194 4 


241£ 


818 


251 


Japan 


4458.7 


4302.0 


4 749 8 


15118 


4 757.9 


3 056.8 


3 735.0 


4 768.3 


4162.0 


Korea £11121 




102.4 


290.3 


426.2 


826.1 


24Z 


524 


111.9 


149.0 


Netherlands 






Norway 


348 


64 2 


1704 


194 7 


143 3 


81 5 


760 8 


1187 


47 8 


Portugal 


as 




512 


114 


816 


218 


216 


46 0 


212 


Spain 


mi 


688.0 


477.1 


5916 


510.4 


3014 


2548 


4618 


6645 


Sweden 


n 




513 


414 


86.6 


14 


516 


414 


820 


Switzerland 


m 


144. 


211 


210 


111 


212 


222 


214 


211 


United Kingdom 


1349 


523 


1491 


6815 


5516 




6378 


6815 


5516 


United States 






DAC countries Total 


6 4 50.9 


Z8ZZS 


21514 


14406.4 


9 965.7 


512SA 


6 779.0 


831111 


792M 


Other bilateral donors 






United Arab Emirates 12) 


211 


318 


Other bilateral donors Total 


211 




Multilateral donors 






AfDB 


1005 


1149 


10614 


4516. 


1 797.7 


7911 


3012 


436 3 


677 3 


ADB 


7841 


4218 


668 3 


5418 


837.0 




EU Institutions 


£Q1£ 


7791 


1212 




615 




218 




173 7 


IADB 


2540 


£18 


1228 


813 


1445 


187 7 


IFAD 


2215 


3512 


3215 


769 3 


378 0 




World Bank 


4 SIS S 


7 6091 


51531 


4 390 3 


6 768.7 


3 0791 


3 376 6 


3 374 5 


40874 


Other multilateral donors (81 


3216 


.. | 04 1818 


Multilateral donors Total 


651SA 


4545.0 


7584.0 


52411 


1832.0 


3321U 


1648 6 


32612 


52WA 


Sub-total 


12 S2QJ. 


1242i4 


U 917.3 


70 U7.7 


12M8J 


8 499.7 


10477.6 


12J3i2 


13 168.0 


TOIAL 


25 106.3 


27 265.8 


30 731.4 


32352.0 


40116.0 


20 746.5 


23 049.1 


25 911.0 


29 135.8 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) StatLink mm* http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446626 

1 Korea became a member of the DAC on 1st January 2010. Official reporting of the flows commenced as from 2009. Data for previous years may be partial. 

2 Reporting commenced during the period under review. 

1 Comprises specialised reporting on flows to the CRS relating to aid for trade. 

4, In 2010 the IADB changed its reporting methodology to the CRS as from 2009 flows. 

1 Data comprising SAF, ESAF, PRGF and specialised reporting on aid-for-trade flows. 

(l Include AITIC, UNICEF, OFID, GEF, WFP and Nordic Development Fund. AITIC also comprises pecialised reporting on flows to the CRS relating to aid for trade. 

Z Equity investment is classified as loans. 

8, Include OFID and GEF. 

Note: ".."denotes no activities reported. 
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TABLE A.14 AID FOR TRADE CHANNEL OF DELIVERY (1) 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 








Public sector institutions 




154261 


17 768 6 


25856.7 


22894.1 


6 207.3 


8186.5 


10 981.1 


16 076.7 


NGOs and civil society 


65ii 


fiflZfi 


15681 




456.7 


720.0 


1 433 3 


1 669 3 


Public-private partnerships and networks 




46 


11 


U 


1617 


21 


15 


19 


1678 


Multilateral organisations 




2212 


mm 7 


7168 8 


3 147.6 


589.0 


1097 7 


1 866 7 


7 4967 


Other (2) 




?ssn? 


i 3039 


71101 




4168 8 


956 8 


7 717 7 


7 7648 


Channels not reported (3) 


7 306 8 


10. 548.0 


7 4444 


22216 


9 377 3 


12086H 


8 908 8 


5 960 6 


TOTAL 


75 106.3 


222618 


157114 


12 352.0 


40116.0 


70 746.5 


73 049.1 


25911.0 


79 135.8 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) Sta.tL.ink HOW* http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446645 

I The use of channel codes was introduced in the CRS in June 2005. 

2. Includes "for-profit" institutions, consultants and consultancy firms, universities, colleges and other teaching and research institutions. 
1 Missing information on channels of delivery may relate to implementers not available on "Annex 2" of the DAC Reporting Directives. Annex 2 is the "List of 
International Organisations Official Contributions to which may be reported in whole or in part as ODA". 



TABLE A.15 AID FOR TRADE, SECTOR ALLOCABLE AND TOTAL BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL ODA 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 






1 1 


Aid for trade 


75106 3 


77 765 8 


30731 4 


39352.0 


40116.0 


70 746 5 


73 0491 


25911.0 


79 135 8 


Sector allocable ODA 


74 8081 


91 058 9 


99 747 7 


1111650.0 


171 696 3 


70 859 7 


Z852Q1 


86 199.0 


96 355 9 


Aid for trade as % of sector allocable ODA 


sim 


79.9% 


370% 


15.6% 


33.0% 


79.1% 


79.4% 


10.1% 


if). 7% 


Total bilateral and multilateral ODA 


1166346 


144 963 7 


133 991 4 


151 079 5 


152337.0 


167 416 9 


117 333 6 


177 1777 


116748.0 


Aid for trade as % of total bilateral and multilateral ODA 


77.5% 


18.8% 


urn 


76.1% 


75.7% 


17.4% 


19.6% 


70.4% 


71.3% 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) StatLink mora http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446664 



TABLE A.,16 TRADE-RELATED OOF, SECTOR ALLOCABLE AND TOTAL BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL OOF 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 






Trade-related OOF 


161914 


257147. 


79 746 6 


73 877 6 


50 530 8 


zazza 


ID 910.0 


1231QI 


78 345 6 


Sector allocable OOF 


22957.0 


38 755 8 


38 133 ? 


40 777 3 


74 709 6 


14783 5 


15 7091 


18 7749 


44 760 7 


Trade-related OOF as % of sector allocable OOF 


54.0% 


66.4% 


78.0% 


58.5% 


68.1% 


53.3% 


69.4% 


66.0% 


63.3% 


Total bilateral and multilateral OOF 


31 558 5 


39 778 6 


391896 


43 433 4 


79 7671 


J2 857.0 


70 671 1 


70 781 9 


45 7079 


Trade-related OOF as % of total bilateral and multilateral OOF 


57.3% 


64.7% 


759% 


54 8% 


61.4% 


39 7% 


57 9% 


60 9% 


67.7% 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) StatLink mrSP* http:dx.doi.Org/10.178//888932446683 
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TABLE A.17 TRADE-RELATED OTHER OFFICIAL FLOWS, BY CATEGORY 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


Building Productive Capacity 






Business and Other Services 


mi 


3S5J 


1 788.4 


8551 


1 5909 


1971 


644.7 


647.7 


9007 


Banking and Financial Services 


7 610 4 


iAZlfi 


71811 


4 4171 


148651 


1 7176 


7 7016 


7108 6 


9022.0 


Agriculture 


12018 


£806. 


1411.7 


1 785 7 


15011 


817 7 


741.1 


713.0 


10111 


Forestry 


802 


184 7 


10 


7401 


118 7 


58 7 


49 0 


770 7 


610 


Fishing 


81 


16 


0.0 


18 


419 


16 


02 


18 


12 


Industry 


1 465.6 


4 7781 


5705.0 


10J9J1 


10812 


2015 


7 678 9 


7161.9 


1Z211 


Mineral Resources and Mining 


781° 


59 8 


2016.0 


874 6 


1Q6Z1 


7041 


547 7 


8996 


842.0 


Tourism 


1211 


49 


filfi 


11 


281 


0.0 


11 


11 


Zil 


Sub -total 


6 716.1 


9131.8 


12 700.3 


10 701.0 


23 505.9 


4 088.5 


6 862.3 


7 005.5 


15 659.9 


Frnnnmif Infrasfriir turp 

LWVI 1 \J 1 1 1 l^> II III CI 3 11 UVlul C 






Transport and Storage 




9 061 7 


90114 


22205 


17 5741 


25903 


7 776 1 


10052 


5 415 5 






Communications 


684 5 


10164 


619.7 


1408 


SOU 


1751 


704.1 


7904 


5716 


Energy Generation and Supply 


2195.5 


5849.4 


7 228.8 


4969.2 


12653,1 


748.0 


1 262.6 


1 775.7 


6 190.7 


Sub-total 


8839a 


15 9215 


16 859.8 


VL6S&A 


75 780.4 


lilL5 


1 747.9 


5 071.1 


17 177.R 


Trade Policy and Regulations 






Trade Policy and Admin. Management 


mi 


5601 


6i8 


1771 


661Z 


145 6 


158J 


704 8 


1071 


Trade Facilitation 


1161 


86 6 


8Zi 


515 


1176 


ED 


1057 


449 


1151 


Regional Trade Agreements 


1179 


212 


312 


04 


419.7 


512 


40 5 


211 


Z05 


Multilateral Trade Negotiations 










1M 








0.0 


Sub -total 


616.1 


675.5 


186.5 


435.0 


1 744.5 


2218 


104.7 


2131 


507.9 


TOTAL 


16191.4 


25Z3AZ 


79 746.6 


21822.fi 


5053118 


7 877.8 


10910.0 


17150.7 


28141fi 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

L Includes trade development activities which are identifiable through trade development policy marker 

in the CRS since 2007 flows. 

Note: ".."denotes no activities reported. 



xmi-Link mnnm http:dx.doi.Org/W.17/i7/R889.V44670? 
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TABLE A.18 TRADE-RELATED OTHER OFFICIAL FLOWS, BY DONOR 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


DAC countries 






Austria 


15 
















■■ 


Denmark 


29 


















Finland 


16.9 


416 


115 


34.9 


883 


111 


220 


115 


612 


France 


2ZI2 


3885 


198 4 


3513 


4922 


7951 


189 5 


403 4 


4612 


Germany 






18248 


1 746 4 


1320H 




957 8 


18414 


14315 


Greece 






18 


11 






18 


11 




Japan 


1XM 


16012 


3 7844 


7716 




16 




1490 




Korea (1) Ql 




ima 


1 776 3 


18018 


1 9649 


10184 


11421 


7 751 1 


1 772.0 


Netherlands 


M 


















Portugal 


















.. 


Spain 










149 










Sweden 


16 


















United Kingdom 


195.4 


227 


6J 


119 


324.8 




-28.8 


129 


324.8 


United States 


1679 


2202 


191.6 


6411 


6283 


1164 


11115 


1138 


2633 


Sub-total 


1 804.7 


3 581. R 


Z25ifi 


53311 


4 884.3 


1 469.7 


7 387.1 


4806.3 


4 374.9 


Multilateral donors 






AfDB 


3518 


1HL2 


868.5 


9415 


6 576 3 


3416 


8015 


387 9 


3 435 7 


ADB 


15022 


3 577.5 


14521 


4835.7 


1894.0 










EBRD (21 










3783 4 








3 4447 


EU Institutions 


2477.7 


5 456 6 


&52i6 








7 0781 






IADB(3] 


18191 


35414 


32063 


1 686 9 


7 048 4 








51737 


IFAD 


214 


541 


252 


3Qi 


812 










OFIDI2] 










6514 








3262 


World Bank 


62015 


8 3919 


64107 


10 997 8 


73 611 8 


6 066.5 


5 6414 


7161 5 


11 691.0 


Sub -total 


14186 7 


77 157 9 


22 491.0 


18 489 3 


456445 


6 4081 


85219 


7 5444 


74070 7 


TOTAL 


16191.4 


25Z142 


29 746.6 


23 822.6 


50 530.8 


7 877.8 


ID 91 0.0 


12 350.7 


28 345.6 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) 

LKorea became a member of the DAC on 1st January 2010. Official reporting of the flows 
commenced as from 2009. Data for previous years may be partial. 
2 Reporting commenced during the period under review. 

1 In 2010 the IADB changed its reporting methodology to the CRS as from 2009 flows. 
Note: ".."denotes no activities reported. 



StatLink «iB7» http:dx.doi.org/IO.1787/888932446721 
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ANNEX A: KEY DATA 



TABLE A.19 TRADE-RELATED OTHER OFFICIAL FLOWS, BY INDIVIDUAL RECIPIENT (1) 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 








Afghanistan 


13 


17.3 


79.5 


35.8 


8 6 


14.4 


8-2 


71.0 


17.3 


Albania 


Ill 


30.1 


68.6 


11 


171.0 




71.6 


IB. 


91.4 


Algeria 


\ \dA 






U.U 




JA 


19 


13 


•■ 


Angola 






71.5 




12 










Argentina 


426.3 


1 139.7 


2 199.9 


980.9 


721.9 


219.3 


177.3 


179.5 


860.6 


Armenia 






15 4 


31.9 


196.7 




15.8 


34.5 


171.3 


Azerbaijan 


13 9 


787 5 


11 


1 736 3 


743 8 


15 


73 6 


66 6 


738 fl 


Bangladesh 


100.6 


748.9 


547.7 








43.6 




49.6 


Barbados 




14.3 






70.0 








12 


Belarus 




511 


19.6 




334.0 


IS 


119. 


119 


193.3 


Belize 








13 


13.5 


0.0 






11 


Benin 










HZ 










Bhutan 










51 fl 










Bolivia 


14.7 






349 


117.5 






70.6 


Ifi 


Bosnia-Herzegovina 


56.6 


139.5 


398.7 


17.7 


189.8 




179.0 


122 


196.7 


Botswana 


13.7 




12 




2 139.2 








975.6 


Brazil 


1 907.6 


1 973.5 


1 432.8 


1 678.9 


7 379.6 


468.0 


365.4 


770.7 


7 378.5 


Burkina Faso 










Hi 










Cambodia 


10 


11 


23 




71.7 


11 


23. 


11.1 


14.1 


Cameroon 


11 


113 


16.3 






15.0 


38.1 


0.1 


56.3 


Cape Verde 










78.3 








78.8 


Central African Rep. 




















Chad 


£LS 




15.8 








115 


12 




Chile 


58.9 


608.4 


46.9 


160.8 


15 


111 


11 


160.9 


14.2 


China 


7 745.3 


3 177.7 


3 116.0 


3 025.0 


2 818.0 


1 144.8 


1 358.3 


7 001.1 


1 696.5 


Colombia 


416.7 


485.3 


.594.8 


835.6 


958.6 


575.4 


98.4 


777.3 


677.6 


Comoros 




















Congo, Dem. Rep. 


















- 


Congo, Rep. 






22. 












■■ 


Cook Islands 


















•■ 


Costa Rica 


56.7 


44.5 


1115 


114 


301.1 


HI 


18.6 


78.1 


50.5 


Cote d'lvoire 








fL5 






-1.4 


15 




Croatia 


1 70 7 

1 / 7.1 


JJ7.I 


815 1 


1191 


452 1 


141 1 


53 7 


130 6 




Cuba 


12 


















Djibouti 




108 






983 








1I1S9. 


Dominica 


14 


















Dominican Republic 


136.0 


114 


515 


920. 


497.4 


214 


51Q 




119.5 


Ecuador 


212 


60.4 


1409 


706 


413.3 


■i 


10.9 


219 


214 


Egypt 


618.5 




ms 


852.0 


lilfli 


107 7 


11412 


Iflifl 


777 3 


El Salvador 


m 




2iz 


389.1 


107.1 


19 


218 


OJ 


200.3 


Equatorial Guinea 










221 










Eritrea 




















Ethiopia 








55U 












Fiji 


11 








IZfi 








- 


Gabon 


m 


114 


4D12 


119 




U 


16 


218. 


66 4 


Gambia 


















ID 


Georgia 


m 


12 


115 


241 


409.4 




116 


344 


2212 


Ghana 


42 


771.7 


5id 


3H5 


100.4 




418 


4H4 


812 
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TABLE A.19 TRADE-RELATED OTHER OFFICIAL FLOWS, BY INDIVIDUAL RECIPIENT (1) 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 








Grenada 


CL5. 










ill 


0.0 


01 


3_-6 


Guatemala 


196.8 


111.4 


84.8 


84.7 


173.7 


1.57.4 


88.1 


86.5 


771.4 


Guinea 


















.. 


Guinea-Bissau 


IL5 


















Guyana 








18.4 


14.9 








11 


Haiti 




n t 
LLi 








03 


-0.7 






Honduras 


23 


58 fl 


76.4 


66 1 


39 0 




6-5 


if 


19 0 


India 


7 431.1 


1 506.9 


2812.0 


7 557.7 


6 948.3 


1 045.7 


1 737.8 


1 100.5 


1 419.7 


Indonesia 


44S.fi 


977.0 


985.0 


831.0 


7 930.7 


695.1 


600.8 


1 091 6 


863.3 


Iran 


Z16 










412 


315 


79.6 


213 


Iraq 


17.6 


868.1 


16.0 


10.1 


623 


18 


224 


1Z2 


23 


Jamaica 


3J3 


SL8 


3,0 


8L5 


422.6 


0.8 


0.6 


1.5 


146.9 


Jordan 


23 1 


10 7 


176.8 


40.5 


S99.6 


51 


13 9 


11 3 


747.4 


Kazakhstan 


CA C 

h4.n 


i a 


1 08.0 


81 1 


3 023.0 


79.9 


1 36.7 


164.5 


387.3 


Kenya 


14.7 


1Z2 


41 .6 


78.6 


36 3 


79.6 


Hi 


55.9 


99.9 


Kosovo (21 










20.9 








22 


Kyrgyz Republic 










263 








18.4 


Laos 


78.5 


53 


19.4 


14 


]fL5 


HZ 


H5 


23 


63 


Lebanon 


74 7 




494.8 


14 


70.9 


14.7 


98.1 


70.5 


15.7 


Lesotho 




















Liberia 






412 


151 


171 0 




12 




75 3 


Libya 










0.0 


H3 






0.0 


Macedonia, FYR 


181 


47.3 


36.9 


113.3 


56.3 


26 


223 


78.5 


451 


Madagascar 


n d 




1 001 .9 








63 


in./ 


jy 1. 4 


Malawi 


Qj& 






14 




12 




13 




Malaysia 


169.7 


98.5 






0.0 




02 




0.0 


Maldives 




73.4 














11.6 


Mali 


03. 
















.. 


Marshall Islands 










Z6 








Z6 


Mauritania 


83 




62 


18.6 


137.7 


4.5 


62 


18 4 


17.8 


Mauritius 


21 


36.7 


HI 


14.4 


159.4 


1A 


242 


112 


812 


Mayotte 


3 1 

u. 




32? 






£L9 


12 






Mexico 


1 325 4 


857 8 


1374 


1 094 6 


4511 7 


903 2 


228 6 


893 4 


3 731 9 


Micronesia, Fed. States 




















Moldova 


LS 




43 0 


61 


686 


Hi 






16.1 


Mongolia 










412 








511 


Montenegro 








614 


m 








46.5 


Morocco 


364.1 


759.9 


675.0 


398.6 


725.1 


717.3 


770.8 


1797 


519.7 


Mozambique 


432 


m 




4H 


03 


515 


15 


ill 


63 


Namibia 


211 




41 


49.0 




218 


219 


119 


02 


Nicaragua 


22 


its 


242 


48.1 


5Z4 




224 


70S 


6J 


Niger 




















Nigeria 


5fl8 


598 


731 9 


1065 


768.5 


14 


48.9 


215 


1806 


Oman 


118 


545.4 


524.3 


45.0 


1Q 


Z18 


173.5 


787 7 


818 


Pakistan 


mi 


457.1 


714.6 


11211 


2416 


171.9 


706 0 


512 


119.4 


Palestinian Adm. Areas 








378.0 












Panama 


331 


776.8 


119.6 


605.4 


725.0 


16 


210 


6L5 


2814 


Papua New Guinea 


m 


332 




58J 




16.4 


22 


13 


14 
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ANNEX A: KEY DATA 



TABLE A.19 TRADE-RELATED OTHER OFFICIAL FLOWS, BY INDIVIDUAL RECIPIENT (1) 



USD million (2009 constant) 





COMMITMENTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 




2002-05 avg. 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 








Paraguay 


10 7 


313 (3 




89 0 


1 70 3 


17.9 


17 


31 


143 8 


Peru 


788 3 


384.6 


5112 


43S 7 


745.7 


56.0 


744 3 


1679 


647.3 


Philippines 


1 1A A 

/4.4 


QIC 3 


7 681 .7 


3777 


249.6 


112.5 


167 3 


185.7 


63A 


Rwanda 


31 




10.0 




25J) 










Senegal 






Oi 






9_i 


10 0 


41 


74.4 


Serbia 


262 


781 9 


387 0 


69 7 


941 .3 




79 1 


21 


373.0 


Seychelles 










75.5 








10.7 


Slovenia 13) 


Z23 
















■■ 


Solomon Islands 


















■■ 


Somalia 




















South Africa 


1615 


1237 


477.9 


651 


2 970.6 


15 


41.9 


71.4 


877.9 


Sri Lanka 


137.6 


342.1 


377.0 


97.6 


135. Q 


5.8 


17.4 


5.1 


15,0 


St. Kitts-Nevis 


1Z 










u 


01 


01 


0.0 


St. Lucia 


QJ3 


n /i 
UA 








DJi 


-0 3 


01 




St. Vincent & Grenadines 


15 










2i 




01 


0.0 


Sudan 






13 




91 




6-4 




18 


Suriname 




14 
















Swaziland 


01 










70.6 


12 


02 


(Li 


Syria 


147 7 




1148 


Z6 


76.8 








38.7 


Tajikistan 










18.7 








20.1 


Tanzania 


6-6. 




6-4 


470 


9J5 




10 3 


40 1 


19 3 


Thailand 


76 5 


176.7 


73 6 


3-9 


16.9 


38.0 


6J 


18 6 


27.7 


Togo 








1476 










119.3 


Trinidad and Tobago 






lil 






Hi 


01 






Tunisia 


3310 


432.9 


5616 


743 1 


797.5 


111.5 


450.0 


713 


631.8 


Turkey 


14412 


3 456.7 


40511 


1 400 8 


1 807 .6 


751.0 


7 476 5 


7574 


2100.7 


Turkmenistan 










12 










Uganda 


21 




313 6 


£1 


B3 




44 


48 7 


516 


Ukraine 


66 a 


337.8 


Z425 


3112 


71198 


716 


612 


£418 


15811 


Uruguay 


2463 


314 


IfllZ 


7134 


1274 


561 


725 


561 


409.0 


Uzbekistan 


1010 




510 


103 7 


12 


121 


311 


316 




Vanuatu 


01 


















Venezuela 


117. 


829.6 




41 


1000.0 


01 


0.0 




mi 


Viet Nam 


321 


541Z 


1379 


1461.0 


8709 


1150 


913 


788 6 


788 5 


Wallis & Futuna 


0.0 


















Yemen 






163 0 


716 7 


22 Q 


611 


912 


757 7 


Zil 


Zambia 


]5i 


HA 


64.6 


111 




10 


3ZZ 


312 


5i 


Zimbabwe 


















0.0 


TOTAL 


15.2221 


25630.0 


29 568.5 


23 047.7 


48 297.1 


zsisi 


10 796.4 


11 662.2 


26. 5.62.3. 



Source: OECD-DAC, Aid activities database (CRS) StatLink mqjs http:dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932446740 

1 Exclude multi-country programmes and activities. 
1 This does not imply any legal position of the OECD regarding Kosovo's status. 
1 Graduated from the DAC list of Aid Recipients during the period under review. 
Note: ".."denotes no activities reported. 
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ANNEX B: 

DAC LIST OF ODA RECIPIENTS BY INCOME GROUP 



LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES: 



Afghanistan 


Equatorial Guinea 


Malawi 


Sierra Leone 


Angola 


Eritrea 


Maldives 


Solomon Islands 


Bangladesh 


Ethiopia 


Mali 


Somalia 


Benin 


Gambia 


Mauritania 


Sudan 


Bhutan 


Guinea 


Mozambique 


Tanzania 


Burkina Faso 


Guinea-Bissau 


Myanmar 


Timor-Leste 


Burundi 


Haiti 


Nepal 


Togo 


Cambodia 


Kiribati 


Niger 


Tuvalu 


Central African Rep. 


Laos 


Rwanda 


Uganda 


Chad 


Lesotho 


Samoa 


Vanuatu 


Comoros 


Liberia 


Sao Tome and Principe 


Yemen 


Congo, Dem. Rep. 


Madagascar 


Senegal 


Zambia 


Djibouti 








OTHER LOW INCOME COUNTRIES: 






(per capita GNI < $935 in 2007) 








C6te d'lvoire 


Korea, Dem. Rep. 


Pakistan 


Uzbekistan 


Ghana 


Kyrgyz Rep. 


Papua New Guinea 


Viet Nam 


Kenya 


Nigeria 


Tajikistan 


Zimbabwe 


LOWER MIDDLE INCOME COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES: 




(per capita GNI $936-$3 705 in 2007) 






Albania 


Ecuador 


Jordan 


Peru 


Algeria 


Egypt 


Kosovo (1) 


Philippines 


Armenia 


El Salvador 


Marshall Islands 


Sri Lanka 


Azerbaijan 


Macedonia, FYR 


Micronesia, Fed. States 


Swaziland 


Bolivia 


Georgia 


Moldova 


Syria 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Guatemala 


Mongolia 


Thailand 


Cameroon 


Guyana 


Morocco 


Tokelau* 


Cape Verde 


Honduras 


Namibia 


Tonga 


China 


India 


Nicaragua 


Tunisia 


Colombia 


Indonesia 


Niue 


Turkmenistan 


Congo, Rep. 


Iran 


Palestinian Admin. Areas 


Ukraine 


Dominican Republic 


Iraq 


Paraguay 


Wallis and Futuna* 
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UPPER MIDDLE INCOME COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES: 

(per capita GNI $3 706-$1 1 455 in 2007) 



Anguilla* 


Croatia 


Mauritius 


South Africa 


Antigua and Barbuda (2) 


Cuba 


Mayotte* 


St. Helena* 


Argentina 


Dominica 


Mexico 


St. Kitts-Nevis 


Barbados (3) 


Fiji 


Montenegro 


St. Lucia 


Belarus 


Gabon 


Montserrat* 


St. Vincent and Grenadines 


Belize 


Grenada 


Nauru 


Suriname 


Botswana 


Jamaica 


Oman (2) 


Trinidad and Tobago (3) 


Brazil 


Kazakhstan 


Palau 


Tu rkey 


Chile 


Lebanon 


Panama 


Uruguay 


Cook Islands 


Libya 


Serbia 


Venezuela 


Costa Rica 


Malaysia 


Seychelles 





Notes 

* Territory. 

1. This does not imply any legal position of the OECD regarding Kosovo's status. 

2. Antigua and Barbuda and Oman exceeded the high income country threshold in 2007. In accordance with the DAC rules for 
revision of this List, both will graduate from the List in 2011 if they remain high income countries until 2010. 

3. Barbados and Trinidad and Tobago exceeded the high income country threshold in 2006 and 2007. In accordance with the DAC 
rules for revision of this List, both will graduate from the List in 2011 if they remain high income countries until 2010. 
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ANNEX C: 

DAC LIST OF ODA RECIPIENTS BY REGION 



AFRICA 

Africa, North of Sahara 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Libya 

Morocco 

Tunisia 



Africa, South of Sahara 

Angola 

Benin 

Botswana 

Burkina Faso 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Cape Verde 

Central African Rep. 

Chad 

Comoros 

Congo, Dem. Rep. 

Congo, Rep. 

Cdte d'lvoire 

Djibouti 

Equatorial Guinea 

Eritrea 

Ethiopia 



Gabon 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mayotte 

Mozambique 

Namibia 

Niger 



Nigeria 
Rwanda 
St. Helena 

SaoTom^and Prfncipe 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

South Africa 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Uganda 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 



AMERICA 






North and Central America 




South America 


Anguilla 


Haiti 


Argentina 


Antigua and Barbuda 


Honduras 


Bolivia 


Barbados 


Jamaica 


Brazil 


Belize 


Mexico 


Chile 


Costa Rica 


Montserrat 


Colombia 


Cuba 


Nicaragua 


Ecuador 


Dominica 


Panama 


Guyana 


Dominican Republic 


St. Kitts-Nevis 


Paraguay 


El Salvador 


St. Lucia 


Peru 


Grenada 


St. Vincent and Grenadines 


Suriname 


Guatemala 


Trinidad and Tobago 


Uruguay 






Venezuela 
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ASIA 



Middle East 


South and Central Asia 




Far East Asia 


Iran 


Afghanistan 


Kyrgyz Republic 


Cambodia 


Iraq 


Armenia 


Maldives 


China 


Jordan 


Azerbaijan 


Myanmar 


Indonesia 


Lebanon 


Bangladesh 


Nepal 


Korea, Dem. Rep. 


Oman 


Bhutan 


Pakistan 


Laos 


Palestinian Admin. Areas 


Georgia 


Sri Lanka 


Malaysia 


Syria 


India 


Tajikistan 


Mongolia 


Yemen 


Kazakhstan 


Turkmenistan 


Philippines 






Uzbekistan 


Thailand 








Timor-Leste 








Viet Nam 


EUROPE 








Albania 


Macedonia, FYR 






Belarus 


Moldova 






Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Montenegro 






Croatia 


Serbia 






Kosovo 


Turkey 








Ukraine 






OCEANIA 








Cook Islands 


Papua New Guinea 






Fiji 


Samoa 






Kiribati 


Solomon Islands 






Marshall Islands 


Tokelau 






Micronesia, Fed. States 


Tonga 






Nauru 


Tuvalu 






Niue 


Vanuatu 






Palau 


Wallis and Futuna 
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ANNEX D: 

AID-FOR-TRADE RELATED CRS PURPOSE CODES BY CATEGORY 



ECONOMIC INFRASTRUCTURE 



DAC 5 CODE 


CRS CODE 


DESCRIPTION 


CLARIFICATIONS / ADDITIONAL NOTES ON COVERAGE 


210 




Transport and Storage 






21010 


Transport policy and administrative 
management 


Transport sector policy, planning and programmes; aid to transport 
ministries; institution capacity building and advice; unspecified transport; 
activities that combine road, rail, water and/or airtransport. 




21020 


Road transport 


Road infrastructure, road vehicles; passenger road transport, motor 
passenger cars. 




21030 


Rail transport 


Rail infrastructure, rail equipment, locomotives, other rolling stock; including 
light rail (tram) and underground systems. 




21040 


Water transport 


Harbours and docks, harbour guidance systems, ships and boats; river and 
other inland water transport, inland barges and vessels. 




21050 


Airtransport 


Airports, airport guidance systems, aeroplanes, aeroplane maintenance 
equipment. 




21061 


Storage 


Whether or not related to transportation. 




21081 


Education and training in transport 
and storage 




220 




Communications 






22010 


Communications policy and 
administrative management 


Communications sector policy, planning and programmes; institution 
capacity building and advice; including postal services development; 
unspecified communications activities. 




22020 


Telecommunications 


Telephone networks, telecommunication satellites, earth stations. 




22030 


Radio/television/print media 


Radio and TV links, equipment; newspapers; printing and publishing. 




22040 


Information and communication 
technology (ICT) 


Computer hardware and software; internet access; ITtraining. When sector 
cannot be specified. 


230 Energy Generation and Supply 




23010 


Energy policy and administrative 
management 


Energy sector policy, planning and programmes; aid to energy ministries; 
institution capacity building and advice; unspecified energy activities 
including energy conservation. 




23020 


Power generation/non-renewable 
sources 


Thermal power plants including when heat source cannot be determined; 
combined gas-coal power plants. 




23030 


Power generation/renewable sources 


Including policy, planning, development programmes, surveys and 
incentives. Fuelwood/ charcoal production should be included under 
forestry (31261). 




23040 


Electrical transmission/ distribution 


Distribution from power source to end user; transmission lines. 




23050 


Gas distribution 


Delivery for use by ultimate consumer. 




23061 


Oil-fired power plants 


Including diesel power plants. 




23062 


Gas-fired power plants 






23063 


Coal-fired power plants 






23064 


Nuclear power plants 


Including nuclear safety. 
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23065 


Hydro-electric power plants 


Including power-generating river barges. 




23066 


Geothermal energy 






23067 


Solar energy 


Including photo-voltaic cells, solar thermal applications and solar heating. 




23068 


Wind power 


Wind energy for water lifting and electric power generation. 




23069 


Ocean power 


Including ocean thermal energy conversion, tidal and wave power. 




23070 


Biomass 


Densification technologies and use of biomass for direct power generation 
including biogas, gas obtained from sugarcane and other plant residues, 
anaerobic digesters. 




23081 


Energy education/training 


Applies to all energy sub-sectors; all levels of training. 




23082 


Energy research 


Including general inventories, surveys. 


BUILDING PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


DAC 5 CODE 


CRS CODE 


DESCRIPTION 


CLARIFICATIONS / ADDITIONAL NOTES ON COVERAGE 




Banking and Financial Services 






24010 


Financial policy and administrative 
management 


Finance sector policy, planning and programmes; institution capacity 
building and advice; financial markets and systems. 




24020 


Monetary institutions 


Central banks. 




24030 


Formal sector financial intermediaries 


All formal sector financial intermediaries; credit lines; insurance, leasing, 
venture capital, etc. (except when focused on only one sector). 




24040 


Informal/semi-formal financial 
intermediaries 


Micro credit, savings and credit co-operatives etc. 




24081 


Education/training in banking and 
financial services 








25010 


Business support services and 
institutions 


Support to trade and business associations, chambers of commerce; legal 
and regulatory reform aimed at improving business and investment climate; 
private sector institution capacity building and advice; trade information; 
public-private sector networking including trade fairs; ecommerce. Where 
sector cannot be specified: general su pport to private sector enterprises (in 
particular, use code 32130 for enterprises in the industrial sector). 




25020 


Privatisation 


When sector cannot be specified. Including general state enterprise 
restructuring ordemonopolisation programmes; planning, programming, 
advice. 


311 Agriculture 




31110 


Agricultural policy and administrative 
management 


Agricultural sector policy, planning and programmes; aid to agricultural 
ministries; institution capacity building and advice; unspecified agriculture. 




31120 


Agricultural development 


Integrated projects; farm development. 




31130 


Agricultural land resources 


Including soil degradation control; soil improvement; drainage of water 
logged areas; soil desalination; agricultural land surveys; land reclamation; 
erosion control, desertification control. 




31140 


Agricultural water resources 


Irrigation, reservoirs, hydraulic structures, ground water exploitation for 
agricultural use. 




31150 


Agricultural inputs 


Supply of seeds, fertilizers, agricultural machinery/equipment. 
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31161 


Food crop production 


Including grains (wheat, rice, barley, maize, rye, oats, millet, sorghum); 
horticulture; vegetables; fruit and berries; other annual and perennial crops. 
[Use code 32161 for agro-industries.] 




31162 


Industrial crops/export crops 


Including sugar; coffee, cocoa, tea; oil seeds, nuts, kernels; fibre crops; 
tobacco; rubber. [Use code 32161 for agro-industries.] 




31163 


Livestock 


Animal husbandry; animal feed aid. 




31164 


Agrarian reform 


Including agricultural sector adjustment. 




31165 


Agricultural alternative development 


Projects to reduce illicit drug cultivation through other agricultural 
marketing and production opportunities (see code 43050 for non- 
agricultural alternative development). 




31166 


Agricultural extension 


Non-formal training in agriculture. 




31181 


Agricultural education/training 






31182 


Agricultural research 


Plant breeding, physiology, genetic resources, ecology, taxonomy, disease 
control, agricultural bio-technology; including livestock research (animal 
health, breeding and genetics, nutrition, physiology). 




31191 


Agricultural services 


Marketing policies & organisation; storage and transportation, creation of 
strategic reserves. 




31192 


Plant and post-harvest protection and 
pest control 


Including integrated plant protection, biological plant protection activities, 
supply and management of agrochemicals, supply of pesticides, plant 
protection policy and legislation. 




31193 


Agricultural financial services 


Financial intermediaries for the agricultural sector including credit schemes; 
crop insurance. 




31194 


Agricultural co-operatives 


Including farmers' organisations. 




31195 


Livestock/veterinary services 


Animal health and management, genetic resou rces, feed resources. 


312 Forestry 




31210 


Forestry policy and administrative 
management 


Forestry sector policy, planning and programmes; institution capacity 
building and advice; forest surveys; unspecified forestry and agro-forestry 
activities. 




31220 


Forestry development 


Afforestation for industrial and rural consumption; exploitation and 
utilisation; erosion control, desertification control; integrated forestry 
projects. 




31261 


Fuelwood/charcoal 


Forestry development whose primary purpose is production of fuelwood 
and charcoal. 




31281 


Forestry education/training 






31282 


Forestry research 


Including artificial regeneration, genetic improvement, production 
methods, fertilizer, harvesting. 




31291 


Forestry services 




313 




Fishing 






31310 


Fishing policy and administrative 
management 


Fishing sector policy, planning and programmes; institution capacity 
building and advice; ocean and coastal fishing; marine and freshwater fish 
surveys and prospecting; fishing boats/equipment; unspecified fishing 
activities. 




31320 


Fishery development 


Exploitation and utilisation of fisheries; fish stock protection; aquaculture; 
integrated fishery projects. 




31381 


Fishery education/training 






31382 


Fishery research 


Pilot fish culture; marine/freshwater biological research. 




31391 


Fishery services 


Fishing harbours; fish markets; fishery transport and cold storage. 
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32110 


Industrial policy and administrative 
management 


Industrial sector policy, planning and programmes; institution capacity 
building and advice; unspecified industrial activities; manufacturing of 
goods not specified below. 




32120 


Industrial development 






32130 


Small and medium-sized enterprises 
(SME) development 


Direct support to the development of small and medium-sized enterprises 
in the industrial sector, including accounting, auditing and advisory services. 




32140 


Cottage industries and handicraft 






32161 


Agro-industries 


Staple food processing, dairy products, slaughter houses and equipment, 
meat and fish processing and preserving, oils/fats, sugar refineries, 
beverages/tobacco, animal feeds production. 




32162 


Forest industries 


Wood production, pulp/paper production. 




32163 


Textiles, leather and substitutes 


Including knitting factories. 




32164 


Chemicals 


Industrial and non-industrial production facilities; includes pesticides 
production. 




32165 


Fertilizer plants 






32166 


Cement/lime/plaster 






32167 


Energy manufacturing 


Including gas liquefaction; petroleum refineries. 




32168 


Pharmaceutical production 


Medical equipment/supplies; drugs, medicines, vaccines; hygienic products. 




32169 


Basic metal industries 


Iron and steel, structural metal production. 




32170 


Non-ferrous metal industries 






32171 


Engineering 


Manufacturing of electrical and non-electrical machinery, engines/turbines. 




32172 


Transport equipment industry 


Shipbuilding, fishing boats building; railroad equipment; motor vehicles and 
motor passenger cars; aircraft; navigation/guidance systems. 




32182 


Technological research and 
development 


Including industrial standards; quality management; metrology; testing; 
accreditation; certification. 


322 Mineral Resources and Mining 




32210 


Mineral/mining policy and 
administrative management 


Mineral and mining sector policy, planning and programmes; mining 
legislation, mining cadastre, mineral resources inventory, information 
systems, institution capacity building and advice; unspecified mineral 
resources exploitation. 




32220 


Mineral prospection and exploration 


Geology, geophysics, geochemistry; excluding hydrogeology (14010) 
and environmental geology (41010), mineral extraction and processing, 
infrastructure, technology, economics, safety and environment 
management. 




32261 


Coal 


Including lignite and peat. 




32262 


Oil and gas 


Petroleum, natural gas, condensates, liquefied petroleum gas (LPG), 
liquefied natural gas (LNG); including drilling and production. 




32263 


Ferrous metals 


Iron and ferro-alloy metals. 




32264 


Nonferrous metals 


Aluminium, copper, lead, nickel, tin, zinc. 




32265 


Precious metals/materials 


Gold, silver, platinum, diamonds, gemstones. 




32266 


Industrial minerals 


Baryte, limestone, feldspar, kaolin, sand, gypsym, gravel, ornamental stones. 




32267 


Fertilizer minerals 


Phosphates, potash. 




32268 


Offshore minerals 


Polymetallic nodules, phosphorites, marine placer deposits. 


332 




Tourism 






33210 


Tourism policy and administrative 
management 
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331 




Trade Policy and Regulations 
and Trade-Related Adjustment 






33110 


Trade policy and administrative 
management 


Trade policy and planning; support to ministries and departments 
responsible for trade policy; trade-related legislation and regulatory reforms; 
policy analysis and implementation of multilateral trade agreements e.g. 
technical barriers to trade and sanitary and phytosanitary measures (TBT/ 
SPS) except at regional level (see 33130); mainstreaming trade in national 
development strategies (e.q. poverty reduction strategy papers); wholesale/ 
retail trade; unspecified trade and trade promotion activities. 




33120 


Trade facilitation 


Simplification and harmonisation of international import and export 
procedures (e.g. customs valuation, licensing procedures, transport 
formalities, payments, insurance); support to customs departments; tariff 
reforms. 




33130 


Regional trade agreements (RTAs) 


Support to regional trade arrangements [e.g. Southern African Development 
Community (SADC), Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), Free 
Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA), African Caribbean Pacific/European Union 
(ACP/EU)], including work on technical barriers to trade and sanitary and 
phytosanitary measures (TBT/SPS) at regional level; elaboration of rules of 
origin and introduction of special and differential treatment in RTAs. 




33140 


Multilateral trade negotiations 


Support developing countries' effective participation in multilateral trade 
negotiations, including training of negotiators, assessing impacts of 
negotiations; accession to the World Trade Organisation (WTO) and other 
multilateral trade-related organisations. 




33150 


Trade-related adjustment 


Contributions to the government budget to assist the implementation of 
recipients' own trade reforms and adjustments to trade policy measures by 
other countries; assistance to manage shortfalls in the balance of payments 
due to changes in the world trading environment. 




33181 


Trade education/training 


Human resources development in trade not included under any of the 
above codes. Includes university programmes in trade. 



For other CRS purpose codes, see: 

www.oecd.org/document/21/0,3343,en_2649_34447_ 1914325_ 1_ f_ f_ l,00.html 
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ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 



The OECD is a unique forum where governments work together to address the economic, social and environmental challenges of 
globalisation. The OECD is also at the forefront of efforts to understand and to help governments respond to new developments and 
concerns, such as corporate governance, the information economy and the challenges of an ageing population. The Organisation 
provides a setting where governments can compare policy experiences, seek answers to common problems, identify good practice 
and work to co-ordinate domestic and international policies. 

The OECD member countries are: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, the Czech Republic, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, the Slovak Republic, Slovenia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States. The 
European Union takes part in the work of the OECD. 

OECD Publishing disseminates widely the results of the Organisation's statistics gathering and research on economic, social and 
environmental issues, as well as the conventions, guidelines and standards agreed by its members.. 

WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION 

The World Trade Organization (WTO) is the only global organisation dealing with the rules of trade between nations. At its heart are 
the WTO agreements, negotiated and signed by the bulk of the world's trading nations and ratified in their parliaments. The goal is 
to help producers of goods and services, exporters, and importers conduct their business. 

Its main functions are to: 

• administer WTO trade agreements 

• act as a forum for trade negotiations 

• settle trade disputes 

• monitor national trade policies 

• provide technical assistance and training for developing countries 

• cooperate with other international organisations. 

The WTO currently has 153 members accounting for almost 90 percent of world trade. Members are mostly governments but can 
also be customs territories. 
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AIDFORTRADE AT A GLANCE 2011 

SHOWING RESULTS 

This joint OECD-WTO publication provides a comprehensive analysis of trends and developments in aid that aims to 
help developing countries integrate into the global economy and benefit from trade opportunities. Over 260 case stories 
and 140 self-assessments by partner countries, bilateral and multilateral donor agencies, providers of South-South 
co-operation, and regional economic communities provide the basis for this analysis, coupled with OECD aid data and 
findings from evaluations and econometric studies. 

The picture is positive: aid for trade is bettering the lives of many men and women in developing countries. The case 
stories paint an encouraging picture of the wide variety of trade-related activities in a large number of developing 
countries that are being supported by a range of donors. Increasingly, aid for trade is being integrated in broader 
development strategies, with objectives focusing on competitiveness, economic growth and poverty reduction. Donors 
are harmonising their procedures and aligning their support around these strategies. Aid-for-trade flows continue to 
grow and reached USD 40 billion in 2009 - an increase of 60% since 2005. 



Developing countries and donors must continue their efforts to improve the effectiveness and the results of aid for 
trade. Although progress has been made in joint monitoring and evaluation, strengthening mutual accountability and 
managing aid to achieve trade results remain challenging. A joint, streamlined approach to measuring progress towards 
developing countries' trade related targets will reinforce country ownership - a critical factor in ensuring that aid for 
trade enhances trade capacity and promotes economic growth and development. 
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